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CAPTAIN POTTER’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MINNESOTA EXPERIENCES' 


In 1852, wheri twenty years of age, with others I went by 
the overland route, with ox teams, to California to dig gold. 
While there, in connection with many other stirring incidents 
in the mines, I joined a militia company to fight the Indians 


1The document here printed was written by Captain Potter in 
1907, in response to a request from the secretary of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. While not always accurate in details, as is true of 
most narratives based largely on memory, it throws new light on 
some phases of the history of the state. Aside from the correction 
of a few obvious slips, no attempt has been made to revise the manu- 
script, but attention has been called in some instances to parallel 
accounts which would be useful in checking up the narrative. The 
notes have been prepared by Miss Franc M. Potter of the staff of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, with some assistance from Miss Dor- 
othy Heinemann and Miss Marjorie Carr of the University of Minne- 
sota.—Ed. 

Very little has been learned of the life of Captain Theodore E. 
Potter in addition to what may be gained from the present narrative. 
His father, Linus Potter, a Pennsylvanian by birth, came to Michigan 
from Cayuga County, New York, in 1830, and settled in Saline, Wash- 
tenaw County. Here on March 10, 1832, his son Theodore E. was 
born. Financial reverses forced the father in 1844 to join a second 
time the ranks of pioneers, and with his family, consisting of his 
wife and seven children, he began life again on a 120-acre tract of 
timber land in Eaton County, Michigan, which afterwards became 
the site of the present town of Potterville. He died in 1846. Six 
years later, his son Theodore, a young man of twenty, joined a com- 
pany bound for California, where he remained for several years; he 
was a member of General William Walker's filibustering expedition 
to Nicaragua and, on its unsuccessful termination, returned to his 
home in Michigan. A trip through the Minnesota and Blue Earth 
valleys in the early part of 1856 influenced him to make Minnesota his 
permanent home. Returning to the state in the following spring, he 
settled in Garden City, and at once took a leading position in the 
affairs of the village. On the organization of the town of Watonwan, 
May 11, 1858, he was elected collector; and in the town election of 
the following spring he was named chairman of supervisors, becoming 
ex officio a member of the board of county supervisors. Mr. Potter 
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that became very troublesome in Mariposa and Merced coun- 
ties. This was the first chapter in my military experience. 

The second and briefer chapter followed not long after. 
With many others I was persuaded, under expectation of great 
gain, to join General Walker’s Nicaraguan filibustering expedi- 
tion, which soon ended in our breaking up and hurrying out 
of that country to escape capture. Then, upon my retreat in 
February, 1856, I returned to my home in Michigan, accom- 
panied by three young men from Wisconsin who had shared 
many of these incidents with me. 

But in the spring of 1856 we decided to go back to Cali- 
fornia by way of New Orleans and Panama. We went to New 
York, Washington, Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, Jackson- 
ville, Mobile, and New Orleans, where we learned that the 
steamer for Panama had given up going to Panama on account 
of the prevalence of cholera and yellow fever at that place. 
We then decided to go back north, and took a Mississippi River 
boat for St. Paul, Minnesota, at the head of navigation, two 
thousand miles away by river, reaching there in fourteen days. 

We were glad to get back on northern soil, as the slavery 
played a not unimportant role in the Indian and Civil wars. He was 
a member of several volunteer companies of citizens organized for 
defence against the Indians, and was enrolled as first lieutenant of 
Company B, First Regiment Mounted Rangers, which took part in 
General Sibley’s expedition of 1863. The following year he received a 
commission as captain and recruited a company for service in the 
Civil War, which was mustered in as Company C, Eleventh Regiment 
Infantry Minnesota Volunteers. On his return from the South in 
1865 Captain Potter purchased a farm near Garden City, on which he 
lived until 1876, when he returned to Michigan. Thereafter for many 
years he was associated with two of his brothers in the hardwood 
lumber business in Potterville. About the year 1891, having secured 
an interest in the Potter Furniture Manufacturing Company of Lans- 
ing, he removed to that city, residing there until his death, which 
occurred in 1912. Samuel W. Durant, History of Ingham and Eaton 
Counties, Michigan, 421, 422 (Philadelphia, 1880); Thomas Hughes, 
History of Blue Earth County, Minnesota, 100, 248 (Chicago, 1909). 

1JIn a letter accompanying this manuscript Captain Potter says 
that in 1854 he joined a company of the California state militia called 
the Sonora Grays and had ten days’ actual service against the Indians. 
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question down south was then boiling hot, and every northern 
man was watched as an abolitionist with extreme jealousy and 
suspicion, and during our three weeks’ stay in southern terri- 
tory we witnessed many stirring examples of this suspicion 
and hatred, and learned best to keep quiet on that subject 
down there. 

At St. Paul, then with a population of about three thousand, 
we went to the fine Merchants’ Hotel; visited St. Anthony’s 
Falls ; examined the work going on to harness that great water 
power for service; visited the present Minneapolis, only a 
small city,* and returned to St. Paul by way of Fort Snelling. 

The next day my three friends from Wisconsin concluded to 
go back down the river and make their way to California by 
some route during the summer. We parted at the wharf, 
bidding each other good-bye for the last time, and I have never 
heard a word from them since. 

The same day I took a boat for Mankato, which was loaded 
down with passengers looking for desirable locations to settle 
on the lands recently purchased by the government from the 
Sioux Indians. I spent a week looking over the Blue Earth 


1 According to the census of Minnesota Territory, taken in 1855, 
the population of St. Paul was 4,716. Weekly Minnesotian, August 11, 
1855. The census of 1857 increased this figure to 9,973. J. Fletcher 
Williams, A History of the City of St. Paul and of the County of 
Ramsey, Minnesota, 381 (Minnesota Historical Collections, vol. 4). 

2 For an account of the dam under construction during the summer 
of 1856 by the St. Anthony Falls Water Power Company and the 
Minneapolis Mill Company, see Isaac Atwater, History of the City of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1: 33, 529, 534 (New York, 1893); W. H. 
Mitchell and J. H. Stevens, Geographical and Statistical History of the 
County of Hennepin, 116, 129 (Minneapolis, 1868); the beginning of 
the work is noted in the St. Anthony Express, July 5, 1856. 

3 The territorial census taken in the fall of 1857 gave Minneapolis 
a population of 4,123. Weekly Minnesotian, November 14, 1857. Com- 
pare, however, Atwater’s statement that at the beginning of 1857 there 
were by actual count 198 buildings in Minneapolis, and “as many of 
these were stores and shops, it is evident . . . that there was shelter 
for less than 1,000,” though he adds that 248 new buildings were 
erected during the year and that the population was rapidly growinz. 
History of the City of Minneapolis, 1: 40. 
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and Minnesota river valleys south and west of Mankato; then 
took a boat at the German town of New Ulm and returned to 
Michigan, my native state, where my mother, brothers, and 
sisters all lived. 

Early in the spring of 1857 I concluded to go to Minnesota 
and make a permanent home for myself there. As soon as I 
could get ready, I started for St. Paul by way of Galena, 
Dubuque, La Crosse, and Winona, and got the first boat that 
broke the ice through to St. Paul that spring,’ and then took 
passage on another boat, the “Time and Tide” which “waits 
for no man,” for the Sioux agency, five hundred miles by boat 
up the Minnesota River? beyond the historic Indian town of 
Mendota® on the left hand, and Fort Snelling on the right on 


1 Compare with Atwater’s account of his journey from Central New 
York to Minneapolis this same spring, May 7-18, in his History of 
the City of Minneapolis, 1: 39. 

2Interesting accounts of steamboating on the Minnesota and Mis- 
sissippi rivers are: Russell Blakeley, “History of the Discovery of 
the Mississippi River and the Advent of Commerce in Minnesota” 
in M. H. C. 8: 376-418, and Thomas Hughes, “History of Steamboating 
on the Minnesota River” in M. H. C. 10: 131-163 (part 1). Mr. 
Hughes relates how the captain of the “Time and Tide,” Louis Robert, 
was wont to call out, as the boat was about to leave its dock, “All 
aboard! ‘Time and Tide’ waits for no man” (p. 143). 

3 Mendota is not, historically speaking, an Indian village. Neither 
Pike, Long, Forsyth, nor Keating in the narratives of their explor- 
atory expeditions on the Mississippi and Minnesota rivers makes any 
mention of an Indian village at this point; nor does Edward D. Neill 
in his enumeration of the villages of the bands of the Mdewakanton 
Sioux in 1853, in M. H. C. 1: 263, nor Samuel W. Pond in his “The 
Dakotas or Sioux in Minnesota as They Were in 1834” in M. H. C. 
12: 320-330. The site was, however, selected by the early fur-traders 
as being a particularly suitable location for a trading post. Henry H. 
Sibley in his “Reminiscences: Historical and Personal” in M. H. C. 
1: 468, gives an account of Jean Baptiste Faribault’s post at that place; 
and about the year 1824 Alexis Bailly was established there as agent 
of the American Fur Company, being superseded in 1834 by Sibley. 
M. H. C. 3: 319 n. 1; Wisconsin Historical Collections, 20: 197 n. 55. 
Sibley, in describing his arrival in Minnesota, says of Mendota, “There 
were a few log houses at St. Peters, occupied by persons employed in 
the fur trade.” “Reminiscences of the Early Days of Minnesota” in 
M. H. C. 3: 245. 
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a high rocky bluff near the junction of the Mississippi and 
Minnesota rivers, for many years the headquarters of the 
United States forces in the Northwest. 

Twenty-five miles above Fort Snelling the boat made its first 
landing at the stirring young town of Shakopee, named in 
honor of a celebrated Sioux chief, and five miles up the river 
was Shaska, an Indian village; and then next Belle Plaine, a 
county seat of some importance,? where many left the boat look- 
ing for land, and many more came on board to go farther up 
the river to find better locations, as it was said that every 
piece of good land for two hundred miles above St. Paul on 
the river had been located and laid out into a village plot or 
townsite, and a hotel or store of some kind erected to start the 
place, with a saloon and blacksmith shop added where it was 
possible. All these enterprises had started within the few 
years since the land had been purchased from the Sioux 
Indians. The river formed the line between counties, and 
land speculators had located “county seats’ on the river, 
accessible to land-seekers, to benefit them in the sale of lands 
on the reputation of the county-seat locations. Many of these 
county seats were afterwards changed by the people. We 
passed many new little towns made lively by the constant com- 
ing of new settlers from the eastern states and foreign 
countries. 

At Le Sueur, one hundred miles above St. Paul, two hundred 
passengers left the boat and about one hundred came on board, 

1 Shaska was the original spelling of Chaska, at this time a small 
hamlet containing some ten voters. There is no record of its being the 
site of an Indian village (see page 422, note 3). It was selected as 
a favorable location for a trading post in August, 1851, by Thomas A. 
Holmes, who afterwards disposed of his rights to the Fuller Brothers 
of St. Paul, proprietors of the townsite in 1857. R. I. Holcombe and 
William H. Bingham, Compendium of History and Biography of Carver 
and Hennepin Counties, Minnesota, 210, 211 (Chicago, 1915). 

2 Shakopee, and not Belle Plaine, was the county seat of Scott 
County in 1857, having been so designated by action of the board of 


county commissioners February 6, 1854. History of the Minnesota 
Valley, 290 (Minneapolis, North Star Publishing Company, 1882). 
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giving us, with the heavy load of freight for the Indian 
agencies farther up, a very heavy load for the river navigation 
so high up, rendering it at times very difficult for the stern- 
wheeler to make much progress in the swift current. So when 
we came in sight of Traverse des Sioux, Colonel Flandrau, the 
Indian agent on board, told some of us that, as it was ten 
miles by the river to St. Peter and only one mile on foot by a 
good road, he usually walked across, and if the others would 
do so, it would lighten the boat and give them a pleasant walk. 
Nearly all of us walked. On the arrival of the boat a large 
crowd was present, and the captain announced that no addi- 
tional passengers could be taken and that the boat would not 
leave until four o’clock the next morning. 

Morton S. Wilkinson, a young lawyer I had known at 
home, and who was now a member of the Minnesota territorial 
legislature and also a member of the constitutional convention 
soon to be held at St. Paul, was a passenger on our boat on his 
way to the Indian agencies with Agent Flandrau, and invited 
me to go to a hotel and stay overnight with him. Colonel 
Flandrau was a young western man and had been with the 
Sioux Indians for several years. He was dressed in a buck- 
skin suit, with his long, straight, light-colored hair hanging 
down to his shoulders, and he had a kind and pleasant word 
for everyone, making him a favorite for all on board the boat. 
While we were at the hotel, he became interested in my 
California history and desired to hear all he could of it. 
Wilkinson went to Minnesota the same year I went to Cali- 
fornia, and told Flandrau the reason he did not go to California 
with me was because he could not raise money enough to buy 
an ox team to go with. Before and during our Civil War 
Wilkinson was United States senator from Minnesota and 
[was] considered one of the ablest and most loyal men in the 


Senate.! \ 


1 Captain Potter’s account of Senator Wilkinson is not entirely free 
from errors. Mr. Wilkinson came to Stillwater, Minnesota, in 1847 
from Eaton Rapids, Eaton County, Michigan, where he had been 
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After a good night’s rest in a hotel bed we were early on 
the boat and on our way up the river again with one hundred 
less passengers than the day before. Our next stop was Man- 
kato, thirty miles by river and ten by land and six hours 
making it, on the way meeting the steamer “Favorite” for St. 
Paul with several hundred passengers on board." Mankato 
was then the largest town on the river. Our stop was only 
long enough to let off some passengers, but [we] took none on. 
New Ulm, a Cincinnati German town, seventy-five miles by 
river, was the next stop, where over one hundred Germans left 
the boat. We took on about fifty who were going to visit the 
Indian agencies. Three miles above New Ulm we came to the 
lands still owned by the Sioux Indians lying on both sides of 
the river and extending north and west to Big Stone Lake at 
the head of the river and Dakota line. Soon after dark we 
reached Fort Ridgely, where a large quantity of government 
supplies were unloaded. We did not leave until daylight, and 
at noon were at the Lower [or] Redwood Agency, located on a 
beautiful prairie skirted with timber and about two hundred 


engaged in the practice of law since 1843. From 1850 to 1856 he 
resided in St. Paul, removing from that city in 1857 to Mankato. 
Wilkinson was elected to the first territorial legislature of 1849 from 
Washington County, and was state senator from Blue Earth County 
from 1874 to 1877; but he was not in the legislature of 1857, nor was 
he a member of either constitutional convention, though he was one 
of the commission appointed in 1851 to compile a revised code of laws 
for the territory. He served as United States senator from Minnesota, 
1859-65, and represented the first district in the lower house, 1869-71. 
Biographical Congressional Directory, 1111 (Washington, 1913); St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, February 5, 1894; St. Paul Globe, February 5, 1894; 
Minnesota, Revised Statutes, 1851, p. vii; Minnesota, Legislative Manual, 
1915, pp. 90, 91, 104, 116-118; Minnesota Constitutional Convention 
(Democratic), Debates and Proceedings, 676 (St. Paul, Goodrich, pr., 
1857); Minnesota Constitutional Convention (Republican), Debates and 
Proceedings, 6, 619 (St. Paul, Moore, pr., 1858). 

1 This steamboat is not listed in the “Annual Review of Steamboat 
Statistics” published in the Weekly Minnesotian, November 28, 1857. 
According to Hughes the “Favorite” was entered as a new boat in 
the spring of 1859. “History of Steamboating on the Minnesota 
River” in M. H. C. 10: 146 (part 1). 
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feet above the river. Colonel Flandrau and Mr. Wilkinson 
invited all the passengers to visit the agency eighty rods from 
the river, and take a look at the inside as well as the outside 
arrangements of a United States government Indian agency 
during the unloading of its government supplies, taking the 
remainder of the day. Several thousand Indians were gath- 
ered there from different parts of their own lands waiting for 
the distribution of the government supplies brought for them. 
Many of the Indians were at the landing-place to cordially 
greet and welcome their agent, Colonel Flandrau, who invited 
Wilkinson and myself to a good supper and lodging at the 
agency that night. 

The next day Wilkinson and myself took the boat for Yellow 
Medicine or Upper Indian Agency, one hundred miles by water, 
while Flandrau took his team of Indian ponies and drove forty 
miles across the country in time to meet us at the Upper 
Agency, which it took us two days to reach. The Upper 
Agency was two miles from our landing-place, and as it was 
late in the day and the boat was to lay there two nights before 
starting on the return trip, the passengers remained on board 
until the next morning, except Wilkinson, myself, and a few 
others, who walked up the narrow pleasant valley of Yellow 
Medicine River to the agency, located in a fine oak grove one 
hundred feet or more above the valley. 

The agency buildings were of brick, handmade by the 
Indians. Here we were again met by Colonel Flandrau and 
also Major Galbraith, another agent, who was sent with two 
other men not yet arrived to investigate the conditions and 
needs of the Indians who had sold their lands to the govern- 
ment for a small sum and were to receive their pay in goods at 
high rates. While here I found a man from Michigan, with 
his family, who had the contract for erecting the buildings of 
the agency, and stayed with them for two days. 

With three other men I then took passage on board an 
Indian pony to go across the country back to the Lower Agency, 
accompanied by an Indian guide who was to take back our four 
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ponies. We were all day riding the forty miles over a beau- 
tiful prairie country dotted with growths of fine timber border- 
ing all the streams and lakes, and passing a number of small 
brick houses built by the government for Indian families who 
chose to adopt more civilized modes of life and follow the 
business of farming, to whom were allotted eighty acres of 
land, a brick house sixteen by twenty-four feet, one and one- 
half stories high, agricultural implements, and a white man 
as instructor and overseer to assist them in learning their new 
mode of subsistence. So, on this ride from one agency to 
another, we would frequently see Indians, dressed like white 
men, at work in the fields, plowing with a yoke of oxen driven 
by a squaw or young Indian; others at making bricks; and we 
passed two well-built churches, all the result of a few years’ 
change in the lives of these once wild savages. 

Reaching Redwood Agency, I obtained lodgings with one of 
the boss Indian farmers, living in good style in a nice new 
brick house. The next day was semiannual payment Indian 
day, the payments to be made partly in gold and the balance 
in provisions, blankets, and other goods needed for their com- 
fort and subsistence. A company of troops had been sent out 
from Fort Ridgely to keep order if necessary during the pay- 
ment, as Sioux with their families from as far north as the 
Canadian border and for two hundred miles west came to 
receive their government pay at these two agencies. Children 
[and those] aged and feeble and unable to walk came on con- 
veyances made of two long poles fastened at one end to each 
side of a pony, the other dragging on the ground and covered 
with skins, several hundreds of which, drawn for hundreds of 
miles, were in sight the first day. The system of payment was 
by number, each family having a registered number by which 
they were known, and when that number was called, the head of 
the family carrying it presented it himself for his allowance for 
the next six months, less the amount he had traded out in 
advance with the traders licensed by the government to sell to 
the Indians. Often at pay day the Indian found but very little 
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coming to him, leaving him very poor for the next six months, 
while the trader found himself rich from the great profits made 
on his goods, the Indians having no real estimate of the value 
of money or worth of the goods he wanted to buy. Such 
ignorance on his part and extravagant prices on the part of 
the trader have often caused a great deal of dissatisfaction and 
trouble, and probably violence and war. This Indian pay day 
was the only one I ever saw, and was very interesting as a 
lesson in future intercourse and knowledge of Indian habits 
and life. 

The following day four of us hired a man and double team 
to take us twelve miles across to Fort Ridgely on the opposite 
side of the river, which we crossed by ferry near the agency, 
and were soon riding over a beautiful unpopulated prairie on 
the north side of the river, reaching Fort Ridgely at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon, where we found five companies of 
United States troops and two batteries of light artillery. We 
stayed four, hours, visiting the fort and taking dinner with the 
soldiers, for which we paid as at a hotel. 

Fort Ridgely is on a government reservation of several sec- 
tions of land selected at the time the treaty was made with the 
Indians and placed on the reservation. But a celebrated war 
chief, named Ink-pa-du-ta, and his band never consented to 
the sale of the Sioux lands, declared themselves independent, 
would have nothing to do with the white man only to get his 
scalp, took the warpath, and early in March, 1857, made an 
attack on the scattered settlers around Spirit Lake near the 
northern line of Iowa, one hundred miles southwest of Fort 
Ridgely, killing all the settlers near the lake and several fami- 
lies on the Des Moines River in Minnesota, except four women 
who were taken prisoners and held for a ransom.' The names 


1 Other accounts of the Inkpaduta massacre and of the measures 
taken to rescue the four woman captives differ in detail from that of 
the present writer. Miss Gardner’s story of her experiences is given 
in L. P. Lee, History of the Spirit Lake Massacre, 8th March, 1857, and 
of Miss Abigail Gardiner’s Three Months’ Captivity among the Indians 
(New Britain, Connecticut, 1857. 47 p.). Jareb Palmer, a member of 
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of the women were Mrs. Noble, Mrs. Thatcher, Mrs. Marble, 
and Miss Gardner. Mrs. Noble, being sick and easily wearied 
and a burden to them, was shortly killed by the Indians. For 
some cause they killed Mrs. Thatcher also. Mrs. Marble was 
bought from them by two friendly Indians, sent out for the 
purpose by two missionaries, Riggs and Williamson, who paid 
to ransom her all the horses and guns they had; and the gov- 
ernor of the territory, Medary, paid the two friendly Indians 
twelve hundred dollars for their services and safe delivery of 
Mrs. Marble at Yellow Medicine Agency. It was learned 
that Miss Gardner had been sold to a Yankton Indian warrior, 
and in consideration of the twelve hundred dollars paid for 
the delivery of Mrs. Marble, many friendly Indians offered 
their services to undertake the rescue and return of Miss 
Gardner. Three Indians, prominent members of the Indian 
church, were selected for the work, one by the name of Other 
Day, who proved of great friendship and service to the whites 
at the time of the Sioux massacre in 1862 and was rewarded 
for it by the government. Horses, blankets, squaw cloth, 
ammunition, and many other articles which would please 
the Indians, valued at hundreds of dollars, were furnished this 
party of friendly Indians by the governor and Agent Flandrau, 
the Springfield settlement on the Des Moines River in 1857, describes 
the massacres in detail in an article entitled “Early Days and Indians” 
in the Plat Book of Jackson County, Minnesota, 10-12 (Philadelphia, 
Inter State Publishing Company, 1887). See also Charles E. Flan- 
drau, “Official Account of the Late Indian Difficulties,” dated Sioux 
Agency, April 11, 1857, in United States Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Reports, 1857, pp. 69-71, and “The Ink-pa-du-ta Massacre of 
1857” in M. H. C. 3: 386-407; St. Paul Daily Pioneer and Democrat, 
April 17-19, 21, 23, 24, June 5, 23, 24, 1857; Thomas Hughes, “Causes 
and Results of the Inkpaduta Massacre” in M. H. C. 12: 263-282; Asa 
W. Daniels, “Reminiscences of Little Crow” in M. H. C. 12: 518-520; 
Stephen R. Riggs, Mary and J]; Forty Years with the Sioux, 138-144 
(Chicago, c. 1880). Henry H. Sibley, “Sketch of John Other Day” in 
M. H. C. 3: 99-102, and “Narrative of Paul Mazakootemane,” trans- 
lated by Rev. S. R. Riggs, in M. H. C. 3: 83, contain interesting 
accounts of the part played by these two Indians in the rescue of 
Miss Gardner. 
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with which to ransom the captive, and in less than thirty days 
Miss Gardner was secured and brought safely into St. Paul. 
Ink-pa-du-ta’s son was killed, but, as far as known, the old 
chief and his band of outlaws all died natural deaths, honored 
by his people as the best haters of the whites in all the Sioux 
nation.? 

While I was on this trip little was generally known of the 
massacre at Spirit Lake and still less of the captive women to 
produce public excitement or a demand for complete revenge. 
The news came just as we were about to leave for New Ulm, 
brought by a livery man who had just come in and who took us 
to New Ulm. 

The ride was a lovely one through a new country, the most 
beautiful we had seen, reaching our destination just as the sun 
was casting its setting rays through the trees that were putting 
on their spring foliage. We put up at a German hotel with 
good accommodations. There was but one native American 
in this town of fifteen hundred people, and he was a very 
patriotic soldier of the Mexican War, owning the largest store 
in the place and kept in the only brick building yet erected, 
on which was a flag staff, from the top of which the stars and 
stripes floated every day, raised at the time the store was 
opened in the morning and lowered when it closed at night. 
He kept both German and Indian clerks to accommodate all 
classes and languages of customers in buying goods. There 
were two beer gardens in the town, one of them having an 
opera house connected with it, which we attended at night and 
witnessed a German play. The population of this place all 

1 The writer has apparently overlooked the punitive expedition sent 
out under the direction of W. J. Cullen, of the northern superin- 
tendency, consisting of about 125 Indians of the Upper and Lower 
Sioux under the command of Little Crow, which resulted in the killing 
of three members of the band, including another of Inkpaduta’s sons, 
for an account of which see Cullen to John W. Denver, commissioner 
of Indian affairs, Lower Sioux Agency, July 26, 1857; K. Pritchette, 
special agent, to Denver, Sioux Agency, August 5, 1857; and the report 


of A. J. Campbell, United States interpreter with the expedition, in 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Reports, 1857, pp. 78-84, 86, 87-89. 
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came from Cincinnati, two years previous, and with them 
more than five thousand others who settled on farms around 
New Ulm the first year the reservation was opened for settle- 
ment. The Ink-pa-du-ta massacre at Spirit Lake alarmed 
these border settlers very much, and some of them had left 
their homes and taken their families into New Ulm for safety. 
Many of the leading men in town advised building a fort for 
their protection in case they were attacked by the Indians. A 
militia company was organized the night we were there, and a 
delegation took the first boat for St. Paul for the purpose of 
getting arms and ammunition for the new company. Settlers 
out on the Big Cottonwood River towards Spirit Lake, twenty 
miles from New Ulm, were daily coming in in large numbers 
to find refuge, adding greatly to the excitement and fears of 
another attack and possible repetition of the massacre of only 
six weeks previous. As a consequence we got little sleep that 
night, and next morning secured conveyance in a lumber wagon 
to Garden City, twenty-five miles southeast of New Ulm in 
Blue Earth Valley, where the men with me had friends and 
relatives living. 

We passed through a fine prairie country, crossing the Big 
and Little Cottonwood rivers, passing several small lakes bor- 
dered with timber on the east side, where we invariably found 
a settler living in a log house, whose first inquiry was as to 
what we knew about the Spirit Lake massacre, and every one 
of them had gotten ready to move their families to some place 
of safety at a moment’s notice. 

1An account of the settlement of New Ulm through the efforts of 
two colonization societies, the Chicago Land Verein and the Coloniza- 
tion Society of North America of Cincinnati, is given in L. A. Fritsche, 
History of Brown County, Minnesota, 1: 124-138 (Indianapolis, 1916); 
Alexander Berghold, The Indians’ Revenge; or, Days of Horror, 8-39 
(San Francisco, 1891). The writer’s estimate of the population of New 
Ulm and the adjacent country is somewhat too large; the census of 1860 
gives Brown County a population of 2,339, and New Ulm, 635. United 
States Census, 1860, Population, 254, 255. Dr. Fritsche, however, con- 
sulting the files of the New Ulm Pioneer for 1858, gives the number of 


people in New Ulm in that year as 1,034, with 440 voters, the voters 
of the county being reported as 655. History of Brown County, 1: 467. 
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We reached Garden City a little after noon and found the 
people at work building a log fort around a large, long board- 
ing house owned by a company which was building a large grist 
and saw mill on the river, employing a large number of men. 
My traveling companions found their relatives all at work on 
the fort, as many families had left their farms and homes and 
come into town for mutual protection and safety. The most 
of these people had come from Boston, Massachusetts, and 
knew very little of wild western life or how to handle an ax, 
the principal tool to use in building a log fort. After dinner 
I saw the situation, got a good ax, and went to work with 
them on the fort, and before night had gained such a reputa- 
tion for that kind of business that at evening I was chosen as 
one of the bosses on the job. In two days we had a half acre 
surrounded by defences of logs ten feet high. After it was 
finished and a number of families had tents inside, all the 
women and children felt much more secure. 

Reports kept coming in that the situation looked worse every 
hour. Sd6me families had already started to leave the territory 
until the Indian question was settled. I told them that New 
Ulm people had organized a militia company and sent a com- 
mittee to the governor for arms and ammunition. The next 
day reliable news came direct from Fort Ridgely and the Indian 
agencies that Ink-pa-du-ta and his warriors had gone west- 
ward into Dakota. The man bringing this news had been sent 
out from Fort Ridgely and had letters with him from Agent 
Flandrau, Riggs and Williamson, the two missionaries, and 
also from the commander of the fort, advising all the settlers 
to return to their homes, as all danger had passed. During 
that week most of the settlers returned home and went to work 
again on their farms.! 


1The feeling of general alarm throughout the Minnesota Valley 
and the organization of volunteer militia companies as a means of 
protection are reported in a letter from Flandrau to Francis Huebsch- 
mann, superintendent of Indian affairs, Fort Ridgely, April 16, 1857, 
in Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Reports, 1857, p. 72. 
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I was given a good job on one of the mills which was being 
built, and had worked on it for two weeks when a Norwegian 
settler, living on the south branch of the Watonwan River 
twenty miles southwest of us, came riding into the village with 
the information that the Indians were burning and robbing the 
homes of the settlers on that river, and the families were either 
fleeing from that country or collecting together and preparing 
to defend themselves. In less than two hours families which 
had left the fort two weeks before were returning to it again, 
and that night it sheltered more people than before; and every 
report which came in was that the Indians were advancing 
down the river plundering the vacant homes or stealing all the 
stock which settlers had failed to drive off with them. No 
one had been reported killed, but every settler was on the run 
to save himself and family. Two days previous to this raid 
word had been received that Colonel Alexander’s regiment had 
left Fort Ridgely by boat and gone to Fort Leavenworth to 
join the Mormon expedition, leaving no troops on the frontier 
for the protection of settlers except a sergeant and a few men 
to protect the fort. On account of the removal of the troops 
the settlers lost courage and felt that there was no hope or 
safety for them, and that they would be compelled to entirely 
abandon the country. Nothing gives a settler along a border of 
an Indian country greater confidence than knowing he is pro- 
tected by his government through the presence of United 
States troops in adequate forces, the only thing that outlawed 
savages fear to keep them from plundering and killing the 
scattered settlers in detail. The next best possible thing for 
them to do is to congregate and build a fort, or organize them- 
selves into military companies. 

That evening in our log fort sixty men volunteered to sign 
the roll and form a territorial militia company, and they elected 
me captain and a young man by the name of Pease lieutenant. 
Pease was a picturesque character among us. He never wore 
anything but a buckskin suit or one made of some kind of fur. 
At the same time one hundred dollars was raised among us 
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and turned over to me with instructions for Lieutenant Pease 
and myself to go at once to St. Paul and get arms and ammuni- 
tion for the company and return as soon as possible. A team 
took us twelve miles to Mankato that night and in the morning 
we took a steamer which landed us at St. Paul the next morning 
in time for us to visit Governor Medary at his house before he 
was out of bed. He invited us to breakfast with him and at 
once ordered a team to be in readiness to take us to Fort 
Snelling. We first drove to the residence of United States 
Senator H. M. Rice, and the four of us were in Fort Snelling 
at nine a.m. We got sixty Springfield rifles, cartridge boxes, 
and plenty of ammunition, [and] at noon were at the boat 
landing ready to take the first up-river boat. After dinner at 
the fort Senator Rice gave me his personal check for two 
hundred dollars, with instructions to use it the best way to make 
our new territorial militia company comfortable. At two p.m. 
we and our Indian war equipment were on board the steamer 
“Favorite,” the best and fastest boat on the river, and the next 
day at ten a.m. we were at Mankato and met teams and 
wagons from Garden City, which took us to Garden City fort 
in time to have the Garden City Sharpshooters, as they named 
themselves, drilling that afternoon. The experience and 
knowledge I had gained with the Sonora Grays in California 
less than two years before became of value to me then. The 
boys all thought from the way I formed them into platoons and 
back into line and other primary tactics, I must have been in 
the regular service. 

For two weeks we kept up this drill daily and stayed close 
to our guns waiting for orders. Letters from the governor 
and Indian agents informed the settlers that no one had been 
killed during the last raid of the Indians; only one house 
burned, some cattle and horses stolen, several abandoned 
houses entered and goods carried off; that less than forty 
Indians had engaged in it, only for the purpose of theft and 
to frighten the settlers and make them leave the country ; also, 
that two companies of regular infantry had been ordered to 
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Fort Ridgely to protect the settlers from further depredations. 
Ink-pa-du-ta and his followers had nothing to do with this 
raid. The citizens of Garden City and vicinity took a lively 
interest in this home company and raised four hundred dollars 
to build an armory on the public square in the center of the 
village to be used for a drill room and public meetings. This 
company was kept up until the Civil War broke out, and gave 
the settlers around there much confidence of security during the 
years previous to that war from 1857 to 1861.1 Then the 
government ordered all our guns and military outfit sent back 
to Fort Snelling to use in arming the First Regiment of Minne- 
sota Volunteer Infantry, said to be the first volunteer regiment 
offered to the government in the War of the Rebellion. It 
also had the credit of losing the largest percentage of men 
during the four years’ struggle for national life and liberty of 
any regiment. And I am informed by members of that 
regiment that the very guns the Minnesota militia had used 
were used in the first Bull Run battle by the First Minnesota 
Regiment of Volunteer Infantry. 

During the year 1857 the great financial crisis of that period 
came over the country, making it very hard for all the newly 
settled parts. Minnesota had experienced a great boom com- 
mon to new places and countries. New villages and cities had 
sprung up like mushrooms in nearly every county in the 
eastern half of the territory, in most cases built on borrowed 
capital at a rate of interest from one to three per cent per 
month, so that much of these new improvements by financial 
embarrassment became a dead loss to both borrower and lender. 
What little money I carried into the territory soon disappeared 
from my sight, so that in 1858 I easily figured that my six 
years of hard labor in the West had been a financial failure. 
I then decided not to try it any longer single-handed, and at 
once returned to Michigan and married Miss Diantha O. 

1The reorganization of the Garden City Sharpshooters in 1859, 


under the captaincy of Mr. Potter, is noted in Hughes, History of Blue 
Earth County, 99. 
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DeGraff, to whom I had been engaged but a short time; and 
in November, 1858, returned with my wife to Garden City 
and commenced housekeeping in part of the log fort I had 
helped to build the previous year. My wife, being an 
experienced school-teacher, started a private school in our 
room, and [this], though small, gave pleasant occupation for 
her during her first cold winter in a new northwest country. It 
also had the historical reputation of being the first private 
school ever opened in that part of the country. In the mean- 
time I ran the only grist mill in operation that winter. But 
about the first of January, 1859, it became so cold that the 
river froze nearly solid and the water wheels in the mill became 
a mass of solid ice and could not be started again until the 
following March, so that most of the people had to grind their 
corn and wheat for food in their hand coffee mills or pound it 
in a mortar for the next two months. As I lived in part of 
the house owned by the miller and worked for him, we man- 
aged to save out enough flour, meal, and buckwheat to last 
until the mill could be run again. 

During 1859 and 1860 the country filled up rapidly with 
new settlers. The government kept a good force of troops 
along the borders of the settlements to keep the hostile Indians 
quiet and on their reservations. But in 1861, soon after the 
Civil War began, the Sioux Indians became bold and defiant, 
leaving their reservations without permission, and scattered 
settlers on the frontier were losing horses and cattle, and in 
two instances white children were missing, all charged to the 
renegade tribe of Sioux Indians. 

In the spring and summer of 1862 Minnesota was called 
upon to furnish seven regiments of volunteers for the war. 
Two companies were enlisted from the Sioux reservations in 
the state. The Indian agents were nearly all openly opposed 
to the war and threw their hats in joy at any reverse to our 
arms. And the Indians soon learned that the North was 
divided, causing the hostile Indians to become more bold, 
running through the border settlements and causing an unusual 
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feeling of uneasiness and alarm, from which many families 
fled from their homes to larger and older settlements for safety. 
An instance in my own family will illustrate one phase of 
Indian conduct to annoy and threaten us. One day, when my 
wife was alone with my little two-year-old daughter, two 
powerful six-foot Sioux came into the house without warning. 
One of them picked up the child as if to carry her off, while the 
other offered its mother a large new brass kettle for the child. 
She calmly and decidedly as possible rejected their offer and 
they left. After awhile they came again and brought two 
more Indians with them and the same brass kettle and a 
hogshead they had stolen in it, set it down heavily on the floor, 
and again offered it and the hogshead for the child, and, being 
again refused, went away apparently deeply disgusted, if not 
displeased, that their offer was not promptly accepted. The 
same day my wife was telling the incident to one of our neigh- 
bors, who warned her that unless she kept very close watch 
of the child they certainly would come in their sly way and 
steal her. They were thirty miles away from their reservation. 

Six months later these same Indians were massacring hun- 
dreds of settlers all the way from the Canada line south to the 
border of Iowa. In 1863, after the Sioux had been driven from 
Minnesota, it was learned that these bands of Indians had been 
sent out by Little Crow (the most warlike chief of the Sioux) 
for the purpose of locating all the settlements and spying out 
their situation and strength and learning where to strike most 
safely and successfully when they commenced war on the 
whites the following August.1 And they planned to involve 

1 Charles S. Bryant, a lawyer of St. Peter, who prosecuted over one 
hundred claims for damages before the United States commissioners 
appointed to award relief to persons for losses sustained during the 
Sioux outbreak, in his History of the Great Massacre by the Sioux 
Indians in Minnesota (St. Peter, Minnesota, 1872, c. 1863), likewise 
expresses his belief that the massacres of 1862 were the result of 
“a deep-laid conspiracy, long cherished by Little Crow, taking form 
under the guise of the ‘Soldiers’ Lodge,’ and matured in secret Indian 


councils. In all these secret movements Little Crow was the moving 
spirit. He was the counselor, orator, and acknowledged chief.” Mr. 
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and associate the Winnebago tribe of Indians with them in the 
war on the whites and thus obtain over five hundred Winne- 
bago warriors to assist them in the slaughter of the Minnesota 
settlements. 

Before the Indians commenced their planned depredations, 
my wife and two small children left for Michigan, and I did 
not see them again until after all the hostile Indians had been 
driven westward out of Minnesota. 

The hostile feeling towards the settlers on the part of the 
Indians located a few miles west of us and on the Winnebago 
reservation bordering Garden City two miles east of it, with 
several hundred warriors ready to join with the Sioux as soon 
as the first gun was fired, taken together with the recruiting by 
the government of the best and most available of our young 
[men] for service in the War of the Rebellion and rushing 
them south as fast as they were formed into regiments, all 
contributed to make the situation very unsafe for the people 
of the border settlements. The United States troops had all 
been ordered south from Forts Ridgely, Ripley, and Aber- 
crombie, leaving only a sergeant with a few men to hold each 


Bryant presents some interesting facts and testimony in support of 
his assertions (pp. 54-60). See also Moses N. Adams, “The Sioux 
Outbreak in the Year 1862, with Notes of Missionary Work among 
the Sioux” in M. H. C. 9: 434; and depositions of Thomas J. Galbraith 
and Stephen R. Riggs before the United States Sioux commissioners 
in 1863, in Claims for Depredations by Sioux Indians, 6-8, 10-12 (38 
Congress, 1 session, House Executive Documents, vol. 9, no. 58—serial 
1189). Dr. Asa W. Daniels, however, in his “Reminiscences of Little 
Crow” in M. H. C. 12: 524-527, credits Little Crow with being opposed 
to the uprising and quotes at length from Samuel J. Brown (a son 
of the well-known fur-trader and pioneer, Joseph R. Brown), who 
was a prisoner among the Indians from the beginning of the massacre. 
The Indians’ version of the events leading up to the war may be 
ascertained from “A Sioux Story of the War,” as related by Chief 
Big Eagle to Major R. I. Holcombe in June, 1894, in M. H. C. 
6: 382-400; and from Edward A. Bromley’s article “The Story of the 
Sioux Outbreak, Told by Warriors Who Participated” in the Minne- 
apolis Times, August 15, 1897, in which Good Thunder, Chanta-Wanica, 
and Big Thunder, a brother of Little Crow, agree in asserting that 
Little Crow was not responsible for the outbreak. 
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fort and protect its property. Every night for weeks the 
hostile Indians held councils for consultation and arrangements 
on their reservations before and up to the time Little Crow 
took the warpath. 

On the morning of the twentieth of August, 1862, two 
German citizens from New Ulm came riding into Garden City 
with the alarm that the Sioux were massacring the settlers near 
Redwood Agency and Fort Ridgely and were within a short 
distance of New Ulm; that messengers had been sent to all the 
towns in the Minnesota River Valley east of New Ulm and up 
the Blue Earth Valley, warning them and appealing to them 
to hasten to the relief of New Ulm, as that was the largest and 
most important town in the Indian country west of Mankato. 
Within four hours from the time we received this news we 
had sixty men enlisted and mounted on farm horses, armed 
with all kinds of guns that could be had and I elected captain. 
In the meantime, during the excitement of preparation, the 
ladies of the village prepared a good dinner for us and plenty 
of rations to take with us, and about noon we formed into line 
with sixty as brave and determined men as could be found and 
started for New Ulm, twenty-five miles northwest of Garden 
City, the men and women clapping their hands and waving 
their handkerchiefs and cheering us bravely on even in their 
sadness at parting as we rode away. All the men of the place 
wanted to go with us, but there were not enough horses for 
all, so they had to content themselves by warning us not to 
lose our scalps on this first expedition.? 

We followed the Mankato road three miles, where we struck 
a fresh Indian trail leading from the Winnebago agency 

1A consideration of the progress of events as described in pages 
439-445 makes it clear that the writer is in error here, and that the 
Garden City men reached New Ulm on the evening of Tuesday the 
nineteenth. Hughes also in his History of Blue Earth County, 114, 
tells of the dispatching of a squad of men under the leadership of 
Captain Potter on Tuesday to the assistance of New Ulm. G. K. 


Cleveland, however, in a letter dated Mankato, August 23, 1862, in the 
St. Paul Daily Pioneer and Democrat, August 26, 1862, says that before 
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towards the Sioux agency, and were convinced that it was a 
party of Winnebagoes on their way the night before to join 
the Sioux. We followed this trail a short distance, then 
obliqued to the right to strike the Mankato and New Ulm 
wagon road, which ran on the south side of the Minnesota 
River, and reached it at the crossing of Butternut Creek, about 
ten miles from New Ulm. Here we found the first timber 


reaching New Ulm on Wednesday night he “overtook quite a com- 
pany of cavalry from Garden City, in company with Captains French 
and Potter.” 

Captain Potter’s story of the occurrences at New Ulm, August 
19-25, differs in many particulars from the accounts of others who 
were more or less concerned in them. Among these may be noted: 
Flandrau to Ramsey, New Ulm, August 20, 1862; to Sibley, New Ulm, 
August 22, 1862; to Ramsey, St. Peter, August 27, 1862, in Minnesota 
in the Civil and Indian Wars, 1861-1865, 2: 165, 197, 202 (St. Paul, 1899); 
Flandrau, “The Indian War of 1862-1864 and Following Campaigns 
in Minnesota” in Minnesota in the Civil and Indian Wars, 1: 731-733; 
“Judge Flandrau in the Defense of New Ulm during the Sioux Out- 
break of 1862” in M. H. C. 10: 783-818 (part 2), by Major Salmon A. 
Buell, a member of the advance guard sent out by Flandrau from St. 
Peter on the nineteenth, and appointed by Flandrau as provost 
marshal and chief of staff on the twentieth; Der Ausbruch der Sioux- 
Indianer in Minnesota im August 1862 (New Ulm, 1887), by Jacob Nix, 
who was captain of a volunteer company organized at New Ulm on 
the eighteenth and who was in command of the defenders during the 
battle on the nineteenth; “Reminiscences of the Little Crow Uprising” 
in M. H. C. 15: 323-336, by Dr. Asa W. Daniels, who accompanied 
Flandrau’s command as surgeon; address delivered at the dedication 
of the monument erected by the state of Minnesota to the defenders 
of New Ulm, by Major E. C. Sanders, commander of the Le Sueur 
Tigers, in the St. Paul Daily Globe, August 23, 1891; Mankato Semi- 
weekly Record, August 23, 30, September 6, 1862; “The Sioux War” 
in the annual report of Adjutant General Malmros, in Minnesota, 
Executive Documents, 1862, pp. 421-429; Thomas J. Galbraith, agent 
for the Sioux of the Mississippi, to Clark W. Thompson, superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs, St. Paul, January 27, 1863, in Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, Reports, 1863, pp. 266-298; “History of the Indian 
War,” a report by Lieutenant Governor Donnelly to Ramsey, dated 
Fort Ridgely, August 29, 1862, in Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Reports, 1862, pp. 59-68; The Indians’ Revenge; or, Days of Horror; 
Some Appalling Events in the History of the Sioux, 106-123, 130-141, 
by Alexander Berghold, who came to New Ulm in 1868 and organized 
the first Catholic church in Brown County. ? 
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since leaving Garden City. Near Butternut Creek we met four 
families with teams and stock, fleeing for safety under great 
excitement, and they told us we would get killed if we did not 
go back, as the Indians in large numbers were massacring all 
they could find, and [they] begged us to return and escort them 
to Mankato. They, however, had not seen an Indian them- 
selves for a week, but it had the effect of alarming some of our 
boys for the safety of their families they had left at Garden 
City, who wanted to return and protect them. So foyr of our 
men decided to return home, but agreed to go with these four 
families and protect them six miles on their way, where they 
would leave the main road for Garden City. This left us with 
fifty-six men. 

After crossing the creek we came to the large log house of 
the oldest settler in the country by the name of Shaw, known 
to all people of that country. He was then over seventy years 
of age and for ten years his house had been a stopping-place 
for all who had traveled that road. We found him and three 
of his neighbors preparing his house for a siege against the 
Indians. Yet he thought the Indians would not harm him and 
his wife, as they knew many of the Indian leaders well, had 
treated them kindly, and were the oldest people living west of 
St. Paul in the Minnesota Valley. Just then a party of four 
land lookers with a double team drove up from Madelia, thirty 
miles southwest, to stop overnight with “Uncle Shaw.” They 
had met and talked with the party of Winnebagoes, numbering 
about one hundred, most of them on ponies, young men and 
well armed, decorated for war, who said they were going to 
visit the Sioux. These land lookers had heard nothing of the 
Indian outbreak until we told them. They were young men 
from Wisconsin and [were] well armed with guns and 
revolvers. We invited them to go with us and they decided to 
do so, making our number good. 

From Butternut Creek we had five miles of open prairie 
before reaching Little Cottonwood River and no settlers on 
the road; then three miles to Big Cottonwood River, making 
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fast time, as it was getting late in the day, and we were anxious 
to reach New Ulm before dark. While making these three 
miles, we saw to our left, about two miles off, a party moving 
towards New Ulm. Our Wisconsin friends took a look at 
them through their field glasses and said they were white 
people with ox teams. When we reached the high bluff of the 
Big Cottonwood, we could look over the intervening timber 
and see the young German city of New Ulm nearly three 
miles away. Suddenly we were startled to see several buildings 
in the west part of the city on fire. It was a beautiful clear 
sky, and the sun was just disappearing from sight in the west. 
We at once concluded that the Indians were burning the town. 
We had a half mile of timber and willow brush to go through 
in reaching the open ground on the opposite side of the river, 
and many of our men thought it would be used as an ambush 
by the Indians and be sure death to us to try to go through 
while they were there burning the place. But I told them we 
had already passed two places fully as bad for ambush as this, 
and to go back we would have to pass them again, and it would 
be safer for us to go on to New Ulm from the east side while 
they were burning the west part than to go back, if the Indians 
knew we were making for home over the same road we came. 
I said the situation was a critical one and there was no time to 
lose, and what we did must be done at once; that they had 
elected me their commander less than eight hours before to 
lead them to New Ulm, and now we were in plain sight of 
where we knew they badly needed our help, and were we 
going to leave them to their fate? and [I] said, “I say to you as 
your commander that it will be a disgrace to us.’ Most of 
them gave me a cheer, and said, “Go ahead and we will follow 
you.” I ordered them to follow in single file and put their 
horses on the run until we struck the prairie on the other side 
of the river; and, in less time than it takes to write this story, 
we were on the west bank of the river, formed into four ranks, 
and our horses on the gallop into the eastern part of the city, 
while the Indians were scalping men, women, and children in 
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the western part of it. The city had a population of about 
fifteen hundred. 

As we reached the road running down the Minnesota River 
Valley on the north side, we met two companies of militia, one 
from St. Peter under command of Captain Dodd, the other 
from Le Sueur, commanded by Captain Sanders, one of the 
leading ministers of the Minnesota Valley, both companies 
mounted and together making about one hundred men. Then, 
as we looked back over the road we had just come, we saw 
another company coming at full speed from Mankato under 
Captain Bierbauer, of about fifty men, giving us in all full two 
hundred men. Captain Sanders taking the lead, we at once 
swept through the main business street of the city, four 
abreast, as fast [as] our horses could carry us, and we were 
within half a mile of the Indians before they knew of our 
presence, taking them by surprise and causing every one of 
them instantly to drop his torch and scalping knife and to 
mount his pony in the utmost haste and scatter, each one for 
himself, in the direction of his reservation. There were about 
one hundred of them. They had burned two of the breweries 
and twenty-one residences, and, had not these military com- 
panies come just in time to prevent it, they no doubt would 
have burned the entire town and massacred the people that 
night, as they were having their own way and [there was] 
no armed force to check them. 

As we could not follow the Indians after they scattered 
and [as] it was getting dark, we returned to the city and took 
care of our horses as well as we could. Coffee was furnished 
us by the ladies, and with the rations brought from home we 
had a good campaign supper the first night out. 

Colonel Charles E. Flandrau, a former Indian agent, had 
arrived from St. Peter during the afternoon and been placed 
in command of the city. He had ordered it placed under 
martial law, placed guards on all roads leading out of the city 
with orders to allow every person to come in, but no one to pass 
out unless by a permit from him. 
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Nineteen dead bodies were brought in that evening, killed 
inside the city limits, all scalped and mutilated in other ways, 
mostly women and children. The bodies were laid in a row 
on the floor of a blacksmith shop, where every person could take 
a view of them, making a scene such as none of us had ever 
witnessed before. And it made most of them who had left 
their families that day to rescue this city feel anxious to return 
to the protection of their own homes at once. In eight hours 
after leaving home, twenty-five miles away, they had met the 
Indians and driven them away, saw the destruction of property 
by fire, and looked upon a score of women and children who 
had been tomahawked and scalped by these savages, Many of 
my men asked for a pass that night to go home, but Colonel 
Flandrau refused them and said that if we all stayed and 
whipped the Indians there, they would not penetrate the more 
settled country east of us; but if we abandoned New Ulm we 
might lose the entire state. However, the most of my men 
were determined to go home. Four of them left their horses 
that night, escaped through the guard on foot, and started for 
home. Two of them got lost and went in the wrong direction 
and nearly lost their lives before reaching home. The next 
morning all but fifteen signed a petition asking for a pass to 
return home that they might protect their own families, and 
the other companies did the same. Colonel Flandrau called 
all the captains together for consultation. They all agreed to 
stand by him, but we admitted that if these men were deter- 
mined to leave, they would be of little use in an emergency. 
My men had said to me that morning, “If our families were 
east like yours, we would gladly stay and fight it out here; 
but place yourself in our positions and then answer the question 
as to what you would do if your own family was within twenty- 
five miles of you and exposed to slaughter.” I admitted that 
my first duty would be to protect them. 

The meeting of the officers resulted in a decision to give 
passes to men who had families to return home at once. Some 
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of the men who had good rifles, upon leaving, exchanged them 
with those who had only shot guns, which were of little use in 
Indian warfare; and a few left their guns and ammunition 
also, as they felt sure that we had a fight on our hands. 

When all had left, I had fifteen out of my sixty men remain- 
ing. About the same was the case with the other companies. 
After these men had left, some were in favor of evacuating the 
town, but Colonel Flandrau and many others would not listen 
to that, as there were over two hundred recruits at Fort 
Snelling who could be armed and sent to our relief at once, 
and he believed they would be there within forty-eight hours. 
This was Wednesday, August 20th. The day before, Indians 
had been murdering people all along the western line of Minne- 
sota, and by Thursday night five or six hundred refugees, some 
of them wounded, had reached New Ulm for safety. Hospitals 
were extemporized for the sick and wounded, making a great 
demand for doctors and nurses. 

No Indians had been seen near New Ulm during the day, 
but four companies of militia arrived, one from Blue Earth 
City, one [from] Shelbyville, one from Waseca, and one from 
Henderson, in all about two hundred men, which greatly 
renewed our confidence. That night word was received from 
up the Big Cottonwood River, fifteen miles away, that one 
hundred settlers, men, women, and children, had taken refuge 
in a swamp near Leavenworth, which was surrounded by 
Indians. This information camé to us by two men, one of 
them with an arm broken by a shot from an Indian. We at 
once organized a force of one hundred men to go to their 
relief, to start as soon as possible, still leaving a force of one 
hundred fifty well-armed men to protect the city. During the 
day we could hear the cannon booming at Fort Ridgely on the 
Sioux agency [reservation], eighteen miles up Minnesota 
River, which meant that the main body of the Sioux had at- 
tacked the fort. Before starting to relieve the people surround- 
ed in the swamp about ten miles south of Fort Ridgely, Colonel 
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Flandrau gave us orders that if the firing at Fort Ridgely 
ceased, to return at once to New Ulm. 

We started out mounted, and taking several wagons with us 
to bring in the sick and wounded. Before we were out of 
sight of the city we found dead bodies, and before reaching the 
besieged settlers we had found sixty-five slain by the Indians. 
During all of this time the firing at Fort Ridgely continued. 
Many scattered Indians were seen during our march, but they 
kept out of reach of our guns. We found the surrounded 
people we went to relieve to be all foreigners. Very few of 
them could speak a word of our language. They had been 
attacked by the Indians on Tuesday, the 19th, and had been in 
the swamp three days, during which time six had died and 
were still unburied, in which condition we were obliged to 
leave them. The wounded and women and children were put 
in the wagons and we started to return. We had only gotten 
fairly started when a man came riding towards us greatly 
excited and said that three families with their teams were sur- 
rounded by the Indians within two miles of us and would all 
be killed unless they had help at once. We halted our train 
and decided to send half of our force to their rescue. We soon 
found the wagons, but were too late to save the people. All 
had been murdered and scalped. 

After starting on our march we saw that Fort Ridgely was 
burning, the guns had ceased firing, and we concluded that 
the fort had been captured by the Indians. We knew that in 
that case New Ulm would be the next place to be attacked. It 
was now nearly night and we were fifteen miles from New Ulm 
by the shortest route; and if we took that route, we would have 
to cross the Cottonwood River three times, exposing us to 
three bad places for the Indians to trap us in ambuscades. 
Scattering Indians were in sight watching our movements. 
We knew they were cowardly and would never make an attack 
on an armed force in the night. We therefore decided to take 
the river road, which was ten miles shorter than the prairie 
road we came over. So, as soon as it was dark, we started, 
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meeting with no trouble and reaching New Ulm before day- 
light on Saturday, August 23rd.1 

The four Wisconsin men who joined us at Butternut Creek 
proved to be made of the right kind of stuff for fighting 
Indians, but one of them had been taken violently ill on Friday 
while on the Cottonwood trip, and on Saturday morning he 
desired to start for his home, and his companions promised 
him he should go. So Saturday these four men started for St. 
Peter, thirty miles down the river, where they had to cross by 
ferry. Soon after crossing, they were attacked by Indians that 
had been sent out from Fort Ridgely to destroy the ferry at 
New Ulm, and three of them were killed. The other one 
reached his home in Wisconsin. 

After destroying the two ferries at New Ulm to prevent 
escape by those routes, the entire force of Indians that had 
been besieging Fort Ridgely for three days appeared at nine 
o'clock on Saturday morning and made a desperate attack on 
the west side with a determined purpose to burn the city and 
murder all who were in it, and then strike Mankato and reach 
the Winnebago agency, where they were sure that from three 
to six hundred Winnebago warriors would join them in 
massacring the whites. 

The Indians were greatly disappointed in not cutting off our 
party the day before on the Cottonwood River as they had 
planned to do, but our night march and getting into New Ulm 
before daylight deceived them, and no doubt saved our lives, 
and was one of the causes of saving the city and people from 
destruction also. 

During their attack on New Ulm two men might be seen 
almost in front and a little to the right of the Indians at their 
work of death, entering the city on the run from a narrow 
skirt of timber on the west side of the bluff. They were from 
Lake Shetek, sixty-five miles west of New Ulm, where there 

1Compare with the account by Major Buell in M. H. C. 10: 792 


(part 2), and with that of Dr. Daniels in M. H. C. 15: 327, both of 
whom were members of the relief expedition to Leavenworth. 
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was a settlement of about one hundred persons, the farthest 
west of any settlement of the state. On Monday, the 18th, the 
Indians had attacked them. They had defended themselves as 
long as possible. On Tuesday night these two men, named 
W. H. Dooley [W. J. Duly] and Henry W. Smith, with their 
wives who were sisters, and their six children, and one team, 
started for New Ulm. Early on Wednesday the Indians over- 
took them. They abandoned their wagon and concealed them- 
selves in the long grass, but during the day the Indians killed 
the six children, and captured the two women, who were held 
prisoners for eleven months until the government ransomed 
them for two thousand dollars in gold. The two men made 
their escape, and supposed their wives as well as the children 
were dead up to the time they were brought in after being 
redeemed. They had come into Minnesota as hunters and 
trappers long before it was a state, in advance of any regular 
settlers; had become well acquainted and were very friendly 
with the Indians and could speak their language readily. They 
had bravely fought the fifty Indians who attacked their homes 
for nearly two days, the Indians themselves admitting after- 
wards that these two men had killed five of them in that time 
before they decided to abandon it and seek safety in flight. 
As will be narrated hereafter, at the subsequent execution of 
thirty-eight Sioux chiefs for these murders, W. H. Dooley 
asked and was granted the privilege of cutting the rope that 
sent them from the scaffold to their imagined hunting grounds. 
These two men afterwards helped constitute the cavalry com- 
pany which I subsequently helped form as first lieutenant, 
Company B, Mounted Rangers, but before we were mustered 
into service, Dooley was made chief of scouts over seventy- 
five friendly and loyal Indians, with the rank of captain, and 
held that position until the close of the Indian war. H. W. 
Smith was a first-class soldier, and served in my company 
until the regiment was mustered out. Both men have now 
passed away, but the two sisters and wives, when I last heard 
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from them, were still living together in Blue Earth County, 
Minnesota.? 

Let us return now to the battle of New Ulm. This second 
attack was made mainly upon the west side of the city where 
the first one was, where buildings had already been burned 
and people murdered. As they came on with their ponies on 
the run, yelling and whooping and singing their war songs, 
painted in all colors, some nearly naked and others with 
blankets and feather headdresses flying, they made a bold dash 
to cut off Dooley and Smith and capture or kill them. This 
dash cost us two men and cost them the lives of several of 
their warriors. For three days our men had been busy throw- 
ing up breastworks at different points around the borders of 
the city, and between two and three hundred men were [sta- 
tioned] behind them, besides fifty or more men on horseback. 
The Indians had spread out before us like a great fan, riding 
back and forth, coming closer and closer, leaning on the 
opposite side of their ponies and firing at us from under their 
horses’ necks, their yells and war whoops becoming more 
fierce as they came nearer. Suddenly a panic seized our men 
in the trenches and those on horseback, and together they made 
a wild rush for the center of the city, followed by the Indians 

1 Captain Potter seems to be quite alone in his belief that Mrs. 
Smith was taken captive by the Indians along with her sister Mrs. 
Duly and other women and children, and later ransomed. The most 
reliable reports agree in saying that Mrs. Smith was among those of 
the party of refugees who were killed on August 20. Compare Mrs. 
Eastlick’s story of her experiences at the massacre of Lake Shetek, 
related in a pamphlet entitled Thrilling Incidents in the Indian War of 
1862; Being a Personal Narrative of the Outrages and Horrors Witnessed 
by Mrs. L. Eastlick in Minnesota (Minneapolis, 1864. 37 p.); Mankato 
Semi-weekly Record, August 30 and October 18, 1862, January 31, 1863; 
St. Paul Daily Pioneer and Democrat, September 3, 1862. See also 
James Starkey, Reminiscences of Indian Depredations, 21-24 (St. Paul, 
1891), in which is given an account of an expedition to Lake Shetek 
in October, 1863, for the purpose of interring the remains of those 
who were killed at that place. Captain Starkey’s company acted as 


escort, and among the members of the party were Mr. Duly and Mr. 
Smith. 
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yelling and whooping louder and fiercer than ever. But when 
they came to the dwellings, they began to stop to plunder them 
and set fire to them. But this aided to stop the panic of our 
men, when they saw that they were not so fiercely pursued. 

In attempting to check the flight, Captain Sanders, the 
minister commanding the Le Sueur company, was seriously 
wounded and fell from his horse. My horse was shot and 
killed from under me either by the Indians or our own panic- 
stricken men firing as they retreated. Several men were thus 
injured while with me in the rear trying to check and rally the 
fugitives, some of whom on foot and others on horses never 
stopped until they reached their homes from ten to forty miles 
away. A few were killed by the Indian scouts sent out to 
guard the roads leading east from the city and prevent the 
escape of our men. The previous night Colonel Flandrau had 
ordered a barricade built through the main street to protect 
the refugees and their families who had come into the city for 
refuge, and also as a central rallying point for our men if 
driven in. It consisted of wagons in two lines, on each side 
of the street, each wagon a few feet apart and plank run 
between them. This was about forty rods long with a space 
of eight feet between the barricades. It was almost completed 
when the panic occurred, and most of our men took possession 
of it. This, with the Indians stopping to plunder and burn 
houses, gave them time to recover confidence and courage and 
to determine to give the Indians the best fight there was in us. 
That delay of an hour on the part of the Indians was our 
salvation. But by noon they were burning houses in nearly 
all directions on the outskirts of the town. 

Up to this time no help had come. We had learned that one 
hundred men under General Sibley were at St. Peter, armed 
but without ammunition, waiting to come to our relief as soon 
as ammunition could be obtained. A large body of men had 
appeared on the opposite side of the river near the lower ferry, 
which had been destroyed, and they left, not being able to 
cross. They were two companies of militia from Henderson 
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and Shakopee, [who], when seeing the city on fire on all sides 
and the ferry destroyed, concluded to return to St. Peter. 
About two o’clock the wind began to blow strongly from the 
east, and the Indians decided to set fire on that side, thus driv- 
ing it into the business part of the city and burn us out com- 
pletely. For that purpose about five hundred of them, mounted, 
gathered on a hill on the Mankato road leading into the 
town and were approaching at a distance, when the report 
started that it was Sibley coming to our relief. Captain Dodd 
was so certain of it that he started out on his fine black horse 
to meet them. In vain we tried to stop him. He went on at 
full speed until the Indians fired a volley at him. He then 
turned back and fell dead before he reached us, pierced by many 
balls, and soon his horse also fell dead. 

As the Indians were making this desperate effort to burn 
us out, Colonel Flandrau saw that something must be done 
at once to prevent it, and called for volunteers to go and 
drive them out of a thick piece of oak brush running along 
the north side of the Mankato road, which they had 
taken possession of as a shelter and ambush to work from, 
covering some five acres of ground. I had just been struck 
by two buckshot in my left cheek, which momentarily 
stunned me. I fell and, seeing I was hit in the face, those with 
me thought I was dead and took my Sharp’s rifle, Colt’s 
revolver, and ammunition, and were about to leave me, when I 
recovered and was taken to the nearest hospital. Doctor 
McMahan examined my wounds, took the shot from my face, 
told me I was not badly injured, gave me a little stimulus, and 
I at once started as one of the volunteers in driving the Indians 
from their shelter in the brush. We had about one hundred of 
our best men, well armed, led by Colonel Flandrau, and [we] 
dashed into that brush with a rush and war whoop that made 
the Indians conclude we could fight and beat them at their own 
game. It was a bloody, close-range, desperate fight. A num- 
ber on both sides were killed. Colonel Flandrau’s clothes 
were in many places pierced with bullets, and his gunstock 
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also. A fine-looking young man by my side was shot in the 
mouth, his tongue cut off, and he died the next day. But in 
fifteen minutes we had driven them away, and they made no 
attempt to burn us out again that day from that direction. 
But from their movements that afternoon, aside from the 
burning of some houses on the outskirts, we were sure that 
another attack would be made by them, as they expected to be 
reinforced. So when night came, they built fires south and 
west of us out of range of our guns, and held war dances all 
night long, preparing for the fight the next day. 

Colonel Flandrau called a council of all the officers and dis- 
cussed the situation in all its features. Some were for vacating 
the place that night, but others knew the Indians best and were 
certain that would result in death to us all. At last we decided 
on burning all the buildings that would stand in our way or 
afford shelter to the Indians in an attack upon our barricade or 
fortification on the main street. We burned about forty build- 
ings during the night, and those left were barricaded as much 
as possible and portholes made. Our best men and guns were 
put in these houses and [the men] instructed not to fire until 
the Indians were within close range. Ammunition was scarce, 
and every shot must count for the best. Some of the women 
engaged in casting bullets, others in preparing bandages and 
making coffee and carrying it around to the men. During the 
night the men kept busy strengthening our fortifications in 
every possible way. Some few, who felt sure we would all be 
massacred the next day, stole away and left for their homes. 
Some reached them, and some did not. When Sunday morning 
came, we all felt confident that the Indians could not conquer 
us. During the night some of the men had extemporized a 
cannon in appearance from stovepipe mounted on wheels, and 
placed one at each end of our barricade where the Indians 
could see them. They are superstitiously afraid of a cannon. 
Near these they placed blacksmiths’ anvils to do the firing with 
in case they made an attack in a body. Soon after daylight 
we could see the Indians forming in large bodies on the east 
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and south of the city. Soon about fifty appeared on the west 
for the purpose of drawing our men out of our barricades in 
that direction. They put on a bold front and came within rifle 
range and dared us to come out for a fair fight, but our men 
kept under cover and held their fire. In the meantime their 
main parties from the south and east were advancing in battle 
array, their leaders on ponies making a great display beating 
Indian drums and other instruments, mingled with war 
whoops to lead them on to victory and slaughter. As they 
came nearer, they all looked as if freshly painted for that 
Sunday morning’s deadly work. It was clear from the large 
numbers in sight that they had received heavy reinforcements 
in the night. Occasionally a gun was fired by them, but not a 
gun had yet been fired by us. They were led by an Indian 
dressed in white men’s clothes, [with] a tall silk hat on, and 
mounted on a fine American horse, all of which he had stolen. 
They halted within twenty rods of the east end of our barricade, 
when orders were given our men to fire, and such a volley as 
they had never experienced before poured into them from all 
the houses and the east part of the barricade. As soon as the 
smoke cleared away, we saw the fatal effect of the volley on 
their ranks, and most of them were hurrying away from us 
very much faster than they came. The fine horse, [which] the 
silk-hatted chief, Little Crow, [was] riding proudly a moment 
before, lay dead, with a number of his warriors. At the instant 
of firing the volley into their ranks, the stovepipe cannon, with 
the anvils to make the noise, were also let loose on them 
several times for the moral effect, and as we afterwards learned, 
they believed that during the night we had got some of the 
cannon from Fort Ridgely to use on them. 

The Indians now withdrew about two miles west onto the 
bluffs in plain sight and held a council and soon disappeared. 
As soon as we were sure they had left for good, we decided to 
evacuate the town at once, as we had about two thousand 
people to care for in less than thirty houses, eighty wounded 
and dying for want of proper care, and not provisions enough 
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to last twenty-four hours, with no prospect of relief from the 
towns below. Orders were at once given for all the teams to be 
gotten ready to take the sick and wounded to Mankato, and 
by noon we were ready to start. No sadder sight than we 
were about to leave could well be presented. For five days 
men, women, and children had lain dead in the little city, many 
others badly wounded without proper attention, the most of the 
city now a smouldering ruin, and every inhabitant a fleeing 
fugitive from his home; and if the Indians learned of our 
evacuation, they could massacre us all before reaching Man- 
kato. When [we were] ready to start, it was found that a num- 
ber of wagons were loaded with household stuff, which was 
ordered taken out, except bedding for the wounded. When [we 
were] nearing the Cottonwood River, Captain Cox with one 
hundred men was met coming to our relief. When informed 
of the situation, he countermarched his men to return with us. 
Reaching the bluff of the Big Cottonwood, Senator Swift 
(afterwards governor of Minnesota), in command of the rear 
guard, noticed that the stars and stripes had been left flying 
from the Fuller Block in New Ulm, the only brick building in 
the city, and he at once halted his two companies and said it 
should be taken down and saved, and called upon one of his 
companies to go back and save it. They hesitated and thought 
it unnecessary to spend the time and run the risk. I said 
to him, “If you will let me take your horse and [will] hold your 
companies here, I will bring you that flag in fifteen minutes.” 
I took the horse, a good one, and returned safely with the flag, 
and received the hearty cheers of the two companies, mostly 
Germans, who thought the deed a dangerous one. In passing 
through the building to reach the flag, I had to step over two 
dead bodies on the second floor, which had been used for a 
hospital. 

We soon overtook the rear of our train, and reached Man- 
kato early on Monday morning, having kept on the march all 
night. It was stated that nine of the wounded had died on the 
way. With us on this retreat was a Swede woman, who had 
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lost her husband and three children before reaching New Ulm 
for safety, and was herself wounded in her left arm. While 
on the way from New Ulm to Mankato she gave birth to a 
boy, and I have recently learned that at the present time this 
boy, now forty-five years old, is living in Montana. 

After we reached Mankato, we found that almost all the 
settlers in Minnesota were leaving for Wisconsin, bound to 
put the Mississippi River between them and the hostile Indians, 
this stampede being caused largely by the burning of New Ulm 
on [the] Saturday previous, and the report that all who had 
gone to our relief had been murdered by the Indians. Colonel 
Flandrau at once decided that something must be done at 
once to stop the stampede; and he called for three men to take 
the best horses that could be had and take three different roads 
and let the people know that we had whipped the Indians, who 
had returned to their reservations. I volunteered to go for 
one of the three, and got a good horse of Daniel Tyner, the 
sheriff of Blue Earth County, which had been in the siege of 
New Ulm and which I had ridden some after my horse was 
killed. While the horse was being fed and gotten ready, I 
took breakfast with Mr. Piper and his wife from Garden City. 
My shirt and left side were still covered with blood from the 
wound in my face, and Mrs. Piper wanted me to put on some 
clean clothes, which I declined to do, as in going out to stop 
the people from leaving the country, my bloody clothing would 
be positive proof that I had been in the fight at New Ulm 
and had come to let them know that it was a fact that we had 
whipped the Indians. 

Before starting, Colonel Flandrau handed me an order read- 
ing about as follows: “I have ordered Captain Potter, who 
has been with me for five days in the siege of New Ulm, to 
inform all settlers who are leaving the state on account of the 
Sioux war that the Indians have been whipped at New Ulm 
and driven back onto their reservations; and that he is author- 
ized to say to you that it will be safe for you to return to your 
homes. I have empowered him to place guards on all roads 
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and bridges to give all this information; and also empowered 
him to press any horse he needs into his service for these 
purposes. By order of Charles E. Flandrau, Commander-in- 
Chief of State Militia.” 

As I mounted my horse to start on my mission, a stranger 
stepped up to me and handed me a new Colt’s revolver, belt 
and ammunition, saying, “You may need this; keep it until 
I call for it.” I strapped both on with one belt and bid the 
boys good-bye and rode rapidly away. The first twelve miles 
was through a timbered country, which I made in about 
seventy-five minutes, reaching the Winnebago Indian agency 
and giving the agent the first news he had received of the result 
of the fight at New Ulm. I also showed him my orders from 
Colonel Flandrau. Many of the Winnebagoes were present 
and much excited. He informed them of the situation through 
an interpreter and called on one of the boss farmers of the 
reservation to take six of his most reliable Indians and escort 
me to Wilton, twelve miles just east of the reservation line 
in Waseca County. We passed many settlers on the way with 
wagons loaded with their families, to whom we announced the 
defeat of the Indians and told them it would be safe for them 
to return to their homes. At Wilton we had to cross the Le 
Sueur River on a long wooden bridge, and at once obtained 
a guard for it, and gave them orders not to allow teams going 
east to pass, and also posted a copy of my orders on the bridge 
for all to read for themselves. Some became very angry and 
[were] disposed to force their way across. Among these were 
some of my well-known neighbors from Garden City, fleeing 
from the state. 

As an illustration of the intense panic of the people I will 
mention the case of John Thompson from six miles south of 
Garden City, where he owned and worked a large farm, who 
had left his home in the night with his family and two wagons 
of household goods, determined to cross the river, saying he 
could see Garden City on fire at the time he left; and, though 
he knew I was in the fight at New Ulm, he believed I was only 
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one of the few who escaped, and that within a week the entire 
state would be in the hands of the Sioux. And he told me if 
I had any hopes for the country, he would give me a deed 
for all his land if I would give him enough for it to get him- 
self and family across the Mississippi River. I told him that 
he would be back to his home within ten days, which proved 
true, and then left him to hurry on to Waseca, fifteen miles 
further east, accompanied by two other mounted men. On 
our way we met a company of sixty mounted men from Dodge 
County, to whom I showed my orders, and they returned 
with us to Waseca. 

As I had ridden my horse forty miles in six hours, he showed 
signs of giving out. I told the captain of this company that 
I wanted to go on to Owatonna that night, and must have the 
best horse to be gotten in Waseca, and wanted him to have 
Colonel Flandrau’s orders copied and sent out on every road 
and stop people from leaving the state. While a horse was 
being provided me, this was done, and the orders carried out 
in every direction by the captain’s command. By this time 
the buckshot wounds in my face had become very painful. 
I had a physician examine them, who told me that they should 
be attended to at once, as there was danger of blood poisoning 
setting in. I told him that I would attend to it as soon as I 
reached Owatonna. It was now nearly four o'clock, and 
twénty-five miles yet to ride. Two men of this militia lived in 
Owatonna and the captain had them accompany me. We 
passed many teams hurrying across the Mississippi River, all 
of whom we told it would now be safe for them at their homes. 
Among these were several men who knew me, and my bloody 
shirt and [the] wounds in my face and [the] revolvers in 
my belt convinced them that I had been in the fight and told 
them the truth about it. 

We reached Owatonna at seven o’clock and gave them their 
first information of the defeat of the Indians, which gave much 
joy. After having my horse cared for, I told the landlord 
I wanted a good surgeon to attend to my face, and in less than 
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five minutes I had two physicians attending the first wounded 
man in that town from the seat of the Indian war. In probing 
and cleaning out the wound, they found a sliver which had 
gotten into it by the shot first passing through the board of 
a fence near which I stood at the time for partial protection. 
I informed the doctors that I had not had my clothes off for 
six days and did not remember taking any sleep during all 
that time. They got me a clean shirt and a pair of pants in 
exchange for the bloody ones, but I told them I believed my 
bloody clothes and wounded face, with Colonel Flandrau’s 
orders, had done more than anything else that day to stop 
hundreds of people and get them to return to their homes, 
and [that I] had better wear them. I washed my face, bor- 
rowed a night shirt, and went to bed, after ordering a good 
fresh horse or team to be ready for me to start at twelve 
o’clock that night for Albert Lea, forty miles south of Owa- 
tonna. A man with a good team was found to take the ride 
with me. Before going to bed, I told the doctors that, as I 
could do little myself that night, I wished they would see some 
of the citizens and have Colonel Flandrau’s orders printed 
and distributed the next day in all directions. I then got four 
hours’ sleep before being called up to take the night ride to 
Albert Lea, on which we started at one o'clock. 

During our six hours’ ride we were halted four times by 
camp guards put out to watch against Indians. Being well 
supplied with extra copies of the paper containing Colonel 
Flandrau’s order and the news from New Ulm, we distributed 
them in all the camps of settlers as well as those on the move 
during the night. By seven o'clock Tuesday morning we 
were at Albert Lea, and gave them also the first good news 
they had received from New Ulm. We found a greater crowd 
of settlers here rushing out of the state than we had found 
anywhere else, as nearly all south and west of Mankato had 
taken a southern route to avoid crossing the Winnebago reser- 
vation. At Albert Lea there were two roads leading east to 
the Mississippi River, one crossing at La Crosse and the other 
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going into the northern part of Iowa and crossing the river 
at Prairie du Chien. Men were sent out at once on horses to 
notify those who had passed through town the day before or 
during the night of the needlessness of their going farther. 
So I concluded to stay there until noon, then ride to Wells, 
forty miles west in Faribault County. By this means I got 
another short sleep which I greatly needed, and a fresh poultice 
on my face. My bloody clothes still attracted much attention, 
and many wild and foolish questions were asked me by men 
who were so frightened as to be determined to get the great 
river between them and the Indians before feeling safe. 

After a good dinner I mounted a fresh horse, which took 
me into Wells in less than six hours. Here the news of the 
defeat of the Indians had reached them, and most of the 
refugees had gone into camp waiting for further information 
to confirm it before starting back to their homes. I found 
one camp where they were burying a woman who had died 
from fright; and another where one had died from overexpo- 
sure; and many incidents of this kind could be given to show 
the sufferings caused by this Indian outbreak. 

I stayed at Wells overnight, and found several men I knew, 
four of whom had gone with me to New Ulm and taken part 
in the first day’s fight and then left to go and look after their 
families. Next day, the excitement at Wells having subsided 
and most of the families preparing to return to their homes, 
I made arrangements for a fresh horse to take me back to 
Mankato by the way of Minnesota Lake, Mapleton, and Garden 
City, a distance of fifty miles, meeting on the way but few 
teams or camps of refugees in comparison with the previous 
days, to whom the now-old story was told, some of whom had 
camped only to wait to have the good news confirmed. 

At Mapleton I found the most of our Garden City people 
in camp waiting to see me, as they had heard I was to return 
to Garden City that way. As I rode into their camp, they 
gave me three cheers, and the man in command of the camp 
was the one who gave me his horse to ride when I left for 
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New Ulm in command of our militia company. The first ques- 
tion he asked me was, what had become of his horse, and I 
told him that in our fight the Indians had taken his horse with 
them to their looked-for happy hunting grounds beyond the 
clouds where he would probably be well taken care of, as they 
knew he was a “brave” horse, killed right in the front line of 
battle, with a number of them, in his faithful discharge of duty, 
about ten o’clock that Saturday. He said it was a good horse, 
and that some one would have to pay for it. I assured him 
he should be paid for his horse, took dinner with them, and 
they told me they would all start back for Garden City next 
day, if no bad news came. 

I reached Garden City at sunset, not one of its people being 
willing to come with me, nor did I meet any one on all this 
fifteen miles’ ride, the country seeming to have been wholly 
deserted. In this village of four hundred population the week 
before, not one was left. I put my horse in the same stable 
from which the one was taken that I rode and was killed; then 
went to some of the business houses and found two open, and 
helped myself to coffee, crackers, cheese, and sardines. I went 
to my own home, made a fire, and got my supper; washed up 
and exchanged my week-old, blood-stiff clothes for entire clean 
ones; went to the barn and took good care of my horse; then 
went to the Williams store and spread a bolt of cotton cloth 
on the floor, took a roll of cotton batting for a pillow, and 
lay down and slept soundly until daylight next morning. After 
breakfast I rode around town to different places and found the 
doors locked and everything undisturbed, and started for Man- 
kato, supposing I was the only person in town that night; but 
I afterwards learned that a Polish doctor with his wife and 
six children, for whom there was no conveyance when all 
the others left, had stayed overnight in the log schoolhouse 
as the safest place they could find. They barricaded the doors 
and windows and stayed there for four days, until most of 
the people had come back to their homes. 
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Before reaching Mankato, I met the two Williams brothers 
of Garden City, merchants, with two other men going back 
home, and I assured them the village was all right, as I slept 
in their store, but had come away and forgotten to make up 
my bed. They said the people believed the Indian war was 
over and had been looking for my return and report as to 
the condition of the country I had been through the past three 
days. I told them that Garden City people would return that 
day, and then rode on, and was soon in Mankato and at the 
headquarters of Colonel Flandrau, giving him a verbal report 
of my mission, he approving and complimenting the work I 
had done. 

The colonel told me he had been ordered to make his head- 
quarters at South Bend, three miles west of Mankato, and 
wanted me to act as one of his aides, with the rank of first 
lieutenant, to carry dispatches back and forth in the Indian 
country, and to take command of a number of men to be 
detailed to serve at headquarters. He also said I had been 
elected first lieutenant of a company raised the day before to 
be stationed at South Bend, and that he would give me all 
the work I would want to do for the next thirty days. That 
night we were quartered at South Bend in a large hotel, which 
made fine accommodations for the company of sixty men who 
were to be mounted on the best of horses and prepared for 
special duty. 

My first outside duty was to carry a dispatch to Fort 
Ridgely, to take twenty men with me and stay overnight; and 
[we] were there to meet General Sibley with two thousand 
men, who were preparing to follow and chastise the Indians 
for the depredations and murders they had recently committed. 
While at the fort, I visited the hospital and saw ten wounded 
men who had escaped, of Captain Marsh’s company, which 
was ambushed by the Indians at the ferry-crossing of Redwood 
Agency, and nearly all destroyed; also several others wounded 
at the ambush, Birch Coolie. These [ambuscades], with the 
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one afterwards of General Custer’s in Montana, were consid- 
ered the worst ever perpetrated by the Indians in this country. 

My next important dispatch duty took me not long after- 
wards to Fort Snelling, seventy-five miles, to carry there the 
news of General Sibley’s victory over the Indians in his battle 
with them at Wood Lake, near the Yellow Medicine Agency, 
about thirty-five miles northwest of Fort Ridgely. In carrying 
this dispatch, I took only one man with me, as there was little 
or no danger, and made the ride in one day. After stopping 
over one day at Fort Snelling and St. Paul, I was ordered to 
take sixty mounted men, selected from different militia com- 
panies, and make a forced march to Madelia, twenty-five miles 
southwest of South Bend, where a party of Sioux had mas- 
sacred several families, and report to Captain Cox, who, with 
his company of thirty-day militia, had been stationed there 
for two weeks with orders to build a blockhouse or log fort 
for the protection of that extreme border settlement. We 
started about dark, taking the shortest route by way of Loon 
and Crystal lakes, over an unbroken prairie the most of the 
way, aided by the light of the moon until twelve o'clock, when 
we had to make the last five miles through a drenching rain 
and so dark we could only keep the road by having a man go 
on foot with a tallow-candle lantern to lead the way. It was 
nearly two o'clock in the morning when we reached our destina- 
tion and were halted by the guard at the blockhouse, which 
they had finished except the roof. Our coming was a great 
relief to them. Four persons had been killed by the Indians 
in sight of the village and their dead bodies brought in. 

At ten o’clock that night a Norwegian settler came in from 
eight miles southwest of Madelia on the south fork of the 
Watonwan River and reported that four members of his family 
had been killed and he alone escaped with a wounded arm, and 
that the Indians were making their way up the river towards 
where about twenty-five families had returned to their farms 
within a few days. They were all foreigners and lived in a 
beautiful valley nearly twenty miles from Madelia. [ told 
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Captain Cox that it meant sure death to those families unless 
we went to their protection. He said he could not leave his 
post without orders. I asked him if he were willing I should 
take my men and go to their rescue. He consented, but warned 
me that we might fall into an ambush and be destroyed as the 
St. Paul company had been at Birch Coolie only two weeks 
before. I saw that some of his men wanted to go with me, 
and asked him if he was willing they should, but he said he 
was there with his company to protect that post and could not 
consent to have any of his men leave him. We had our rations 
with us and the cooks of Cox’s company made us coffee, and 
at four o’clock in the morning, after only two hours’ rest, we 
were on our way to save these families. It was so dark I 
could not tell how many men I had. As soon as it was suffi- 
ciently light to see, I rode down the double line to ascertain, 
and found I had one hundred mounted men and three teams 
in the rear loaded with armed men. Occasionally a man would 
tell me he belonged to Cox’s company, but was going with 
me. Those in the wagons were some of them. 

Suddenly a thick fog settled down upon us, so that a man 
could not be seen a rod away. I was riding at the head of 
the column with two pioneer guides showing us the road, when 
suddenly a man appeared in the road in our front, who proved 
to be one of those we were hastening to relieve. He could 
not speak a word of English, but a part of my men were Nor- 
wegians, and we soon learned his name. He had been shot 
in the breast just at dark the night before, and was holding 
his straw hat, which had been pierced by two balls, before 
the wound in his breast. He told us he was sure his wife 
and two boys had been killed. We learned that we were near 
the ford of the river where this man lived, and by crossing the 
river at this ford we could save eight miles in reaching the 
settlement. But some of the men thought it would be dan- 
gerous to go down into the bush at the river bottom where the 
Indians might be hiding in ambush. The fog had begun to 
raise, and I told the men that if we reached these families 
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ahead of the Indians, we would have to cross this ford, and 
to follow me and we would cross it safely. When we struck 
the river bottom the fog was still so dense that we could not 
see twenty feet ahead of us, but as soon as we reached the 
high bank on the other side and above the thick fog we could 
see quite clearly. Here we found the wife of the wounded 
Norwegian, herself badly wounded and hidden in a thick grove 
of plum trees near their log house, and told her that her hus- 
band was alive, and that they would at once be sent to Madelia. 

Leaving ten men to take care of them, we hurried on for 
the larger settlement, all the way over an open prairie. About 
eight o’clock we reached the first house in the valley and found 
it deserted. A kettle of potatoes was boiling over the fire 
and [there was] no evidence that the Indians had been there. 
It proved afterwards that they had seen us coming and, believ- 
ing us to be Indians, had fled and spread the alarm. So it was 
three hours before we found the entire settlement gathered at 
one house three miles up the river, badly frightened and expect- 
ing the savages upon them at any moment. It was one o'clock 
before we could get these people with their teams together and 
with a few household goods started for Madelia. There were 
twenty-seven wagons in line, and to avoid ambush we took 
the long route back over the open prairie, making twenty-eight 
miles, a long, slow march for those teams and people who 
had only just got back to their homes from the other stampede 
of over one hundred miles, as well as for the main part of 
the rest of us who had been in the saddle all night. Late in 
the afternoon we saw at our left on the opposite side of the 
river four mounted Indian scouts riding in the same direction 
with us, who fired their guns and rode out of sight in the 
timber. This incident gave us some anxiety, and I decided 
to send a dispatch to Captain Cox in regard to the situation 
and ask for immediate assistance. The two men with this 
dispatch returned and met us at nine o’clock that night, and 
said Captain Cox could not reinforce us as part of his men 
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were with us and he was himself in danger of being attacked 
in the morning, and our best course would be to continue our 
march and reach Madelia about two o'clock in the morning, 
which plan was adopted and safely accomplished.* 

At the trial and execution of the Indians the next December 
at Mankato for these murders, it was shown that twenty-five 
Indians took part in these raids and massacres around Madelia, 
killed seventeen settlers and wounded many more, captured two 
white women and took them fifty miles and then murdered 
them, as they had learned that General Sibley’s forces were 
driving their warriors all out of the state and they were very 
angry. The chief of this party was one of the thirty-eight hung 
at Mankato on the twenty-sixth day of December, 1862. 

We remained at Madelia until we knew these Indians had 
gone out of the state. Then [we] returned to South Bend. 
Our thirty days’ enlistment had now expired, and Colonel 
Flandrau had been notified that Colonel Montgomery with the 
Twenty-fifth Wisconsin Volunteer Regiment would be sta- 
tioned at South Bend, the militia mustered out, and from then 
on the Indians would be fought by United States troops under 
General Pope, with headquarters at Fort Snelling. 

About the same time the national government called for a 
regiment of cavalry to be raised in Minnesota to fight the 
Indians, and I received a commission to recruit one of the 
companies. So the next day after my thirty days’ commission 
expired, I took seventy-five men to St. Peter to unite with 
twenty-five men which a man by the name of Horace Austin 
had recruited. Being anxious to get our muster rolls to head- 
quarters first of any company and become entitled to the posi- 
tion of company A in the regiment, I waived the position of 

1 For accounts of the Indian raids near Madelia and of conditions 
existing in the Watonwan Valley, see the Mankato Semi-weekly Record, 
September 27, 1862; St. Paul Daily Pioneer and Democrat, September 
27, 1862. See also Adjutant General Malmros’ report on the organi- 
zation and disposition of Captain Bierbauer’s company, of which 


Captain Potter was first lieutenant, in Minnesota, Executive Docu- 
ments, 1862, pp. 372, 503, 508. 
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captain, to which I was entitled by my number of men, in 
favor of Austin, who was anxious for it and [who was] a well- 
educated and brilliant lawyer; and in order not to have any 
delay, I took the office of first lieutenant. Austin had served 
as private in the militia, and was captain of our company until 
the regiment was mustered out; [he was] then elected circuit 
judge for six years; [and was] afterwards governor of the 
state for two terms. Thomas F. West was elected second 
lieutenant. Austin and he have both died within the past three 
years. 

As soon as the company officers were elected, Captain Austin 
and I took the stage for St. Paul, reaching there the same day, 
and at once handed in our company muster roll and were told 
that ours was the first to be put on record. But by some kind 
of wirepulling and underhand work a Minneapolis company 
was given letter A, and we had to take up with B company. 
The horses for the regiment had arrived and were at Fort 
Snelling. Company A had the first choice of horses and select- 
ed bays, and we selected all grays for Company B. The captain 
returned to St. Peter to look after the men, and I remained to 
look after the horses, until arrangements could be made to get 
the horses and equipments to St. Peter. In less than a week 
we were mustered into the United States service, uniformed, 
armed, mounted, and ready for orders. 

By this time most of the hostile Indians had been driven out 
of the state into Dakota, and the season was getting too late to 
follow them up that fall. Many of the outlaws had been cap- 
tured and were being tried by court-martial at Camp Release, 
one hundred miles up the river from St. Peter. This court was 
in session nearly three weeks, and resulted in condemning to 
death three hundred twenty-one of the Indians implicated in the 
many murders of the unarmed and defenceless settlers in the 
state; and [they were] brought to Mankato, chained in twos, 
confined in the barracks, and guarded by our soldiers until the 
president could review the proceedings and pass upon the ver- 
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dict.1 But he was not hasty in coming to a decision, and a 
great majority in the state began to think that the condemned 
Indians would be set free, as many petitions were being sent to 
the president from the eastern states for their release, on 
account of which several attempts were made by the enraged 
settlers, who had suffered so severely in lives and property, to 
surprise and kill all of the guilty and condemned Indians. One 
attempt came near execution. One hundred fifty men, who 
had lost members of their families by these murders, banded 
together, were sworn in and armed with revolvers, and officered 
by some of the best and bravest men in Minnesota, the day and 
hour fixed for the deed, when one of their own men betrayed 
the secret to the colonel commanding the regiment guarding the 
prisoners, who was thus enabled to frustrate the attempt by 
disarming them and compelling their submission to the law.” 

About the fifteenth of December President Lincoln’s order 
came to execute thirty-nine of the Indians who were the chiefs 
and leaders of the parties that massacred the fifteen hundred 
white men, women, and children in Minnesota in August and 
September, 1862. The following is a copy of the order: 

1The incidents of the court-martial begun the latter part of Sep- 
tember at Camp Release and continued at Camp Sibley, Lower 
Agency, by the military commission appointed by General Sibley, 
were reported in the St. Paul Daily Pioneer and Democrat, November 
15, 1862, by Isaac V. D. Heard, a prominent attorney of St. Paul, who 
had joined Sibley’s expedition as a member of Captain Joseph Ander- 
son’s company of the Cullen Guards and whom Sibley appointed as 
recorder of the commission. Minnesota in the Civil and Indian Wars, 
1: 747, 778. Mr. Heard in 1865 brought out his History of the Sioux War 
and Massacres of 1862 and 1863 (New York), based very largely on 
information gained during the trials. Pages 181-190, 231-271 are 
devoted to the history of the work of the commission. 

2In a communication addressed to General Elliott, December 6, 
1862, General Sibley tells of an attempt on the part of a company of 
citizens to capture the Indian prisoners from the militia guarding 
them; two days later in a note to Elliott he expresses a fear that other 
similar attempts will be made. Minnesota in the Civil and Indian Wars, 
2: 290, 291. See also Sergeant Ramer’s account of attempts to kill 
the prisoners on the march to Mankato in “Narrative of the Seventh 
Regiment” in Minnesota in the Civil and Indian Wars, 1: 353. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, December 6*, 1862. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL H. H. SIBLey 

St Paul Minnesota. 

Ordered that of the Indians and Half-breeds sentenced to be 
hanged by the Military Commission, composed of Colonel Crooks, 
L‘. Colonel Marshall, Captain Grant, Captain Bailey, and Lieu- 
tenant Olin, and lately sitting in Minnesota, you cause to be 
executed on Friday the nineteenth day of December, instant, the 
following named, towit 

[Here follow the names of thirty-nine Indians] 

The other condemned prisoners you will hold subject to further 
orders, taking care that they neither escape, nor are subjected 


to any unlawful violence. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


President of the United States.! 


On the morning of December 26th our company was ordered 
to march to Mankato to act as guard at the execution of the 
Indians. We were in our saddles and on the way before day- 
light. The distance was twelve miles. The thermometer reg- 
istered thirty-five degrees below zero, and when we reached 
Mankato, many of the men had frozen ears and feet, and suf- 
fered severely from the intense cold. 

At Mankato we met for the first time several other compa- 
nies of our regiment, who had been ordered there to guard the 
Indian prisoners from violence while the thirty-nine were being 
executed. Hundreds of angry men from all over the state, 
who had suffered from the hands of these savages, were camped 
in sight of town, well armed and determined that the two hun- 
dred eighty-two Indians who were not to be executed that day 
by the law should suffer death by their hands. 

Colonel Miller, who was in command of the troops, had a 
force of [a] full thousand men, including one battery of artil- 

1 Corrected to conform with the original letter now in the manu- 
script collection of the Minnesota Historical Society. A telegraphic 
dispatch from President Lincoln, dated December 16, postponed the 
execution to the twenty-sixth of December. Minnesota in the Civil 
and Indian Wars, 2: 292. 
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lery. The execution took place early in the afternoon. All of the 
thirty-nine Indians were ranged on one platform to be executed 
at the same moment in sight of a vast multitude of people, 
besides the two thousand troops. At the appointed time W. H. 
Dooley, the former chief of scouts, whose family had been killed 
by the Indians at Lake Shetek, stepped forward, and with an 
ax cut the two-inch rope that held the scaffolding suspended, 
and dropped the entire number in the tight grasp of death. 
Ten days before their death they had been taken from the bar- 
racks and put in a stone building near and in plain sight of 
where the gallows was being built. Missionaries who had for- 
merly been with them for years were permitted with them dur- 
ing these ten days. When the time came for them to go onto 
the gallows, they had asked to have the chains taken from their 
legs so they could go on in Indian style, single file. This they 
did, singing an Indian war song, joined in by all the other pris- 
oners. Then each Indian placed the rope around his own neck 
and sang while the caps were being drawn down over their 
eyes. For five minutes after the scaffold fell everything was 
as hushed and silent as death itself. Then the crowd began 
quietly to disperse.* 

Many settlers, however, had formed into companies, pre- 
pared to make an attack on the barracks. Colonel Miller, how- 
ever, had his forces well disposed to repel any attack that might 
be made; but with his disciplined force of well-armed men to 

1 For a full report of the execution and of the events immediately 
preceding, see the Mankato Weekly Record, Supplement, December 26, 
1862. The account as given in this supplement was reprinted in the 
Mankato Daily Review, December 26, 1896, and later, with additional 
material, was issued in pamphlet form under the title Execution of 
Thirty-eight Sioux Indians at Mankato, Minnesota, December 26, 1862 
(Mankato, 1896. 8 p.). Other accounts by eye witnesses are: Father 
A. Ravoux, Reminiscences, Memoirs, and Lectures, 78-81 (St. Paul, 
1890); Riggs, Mary and /, 179-185; Daniel Buck, /ndian Outbreaks, 
251-271 (Mankato, 1904); St. Paul Daily Pioneer and Democrat, Decem- 
ber 28, 1862. Captain Potter in his account fails to note that, by 
an order of the president received on the evening of the 24th, the 


execution of Ta-tay-me-ma, one of the condemned prisoners, was 
postponed. Mankato Weekly Record, Supplement, December 26, 1862. 
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meet, the people and their leaders saw it would be a reckless 
attempt, and most of them left at once for their homes bitterly 
disappointed at the failure. As nearly all the soldiers present 
were Minnesota men, and many of them had had friends killed 
by the Indians, it was quite well understood among them that 
if an attack was made on the barracks and they were ordered to 
fire, they would do so, but so that none of the attacking party 
would get hurt. 

The Indians were ordered to be buried on an island in the 
river near where they were executed and all in one grave, and 
a strong guard was placed to protect their remains. That night 
our company was returned to St. Peter. On the way several 
sleighs passed us at different times with only two men in each 
sleigh. The surgeon of our regiment, Dr. Weiser, was with 
us, and said to me that it looked as if those sleighs might have 
dead Indians in them in spite of the guard at the grave. I 
replied by assuring him that if there were Indians in those 
sleighs and they were dead, there was no danger from them of 
his losing his scalp. After reaching St. Peter and having sup- 
per at the Nicolet Hotel, the doctor invited me upstairs to the 
third floor, saying he had some valuable Indian relics he would 
like to show me. On entering the rooms, there lay three of the 
Indians that had been buried that afternoon and placed under a 
strong guard of a full company of live Minnesota soldiers. 
And the great mystery was how these Indians got out of there 
under the very eyes and in spite of the watchfulness of those 
guards. And it was soon afterwards known that they had all 
escaped the guard and the grave and that some of them had 
gone to Europe.! And that was all the punishment the settlers 

1 According to a contemporary newspaper account physicians from 
different parts of the state were present at the execution with the 
avowed intention of procuring the bodies of the condemned prisoners 
for scientific purposes. Orders were even received from doctors out- 
side the state, a Chicago surgeon sending in a request for several, for 
which he agreed to pay ten dollars each. The writer of the article 
asserted that at the time of writing there remained in the grave very 


few, if any, of the bodies. Mankato Weekly Record, January 3, 1863. 
See also Buck, Indian Outbreaks, 370. 
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of Minnesota got out of the Indians for the fifteen hundred 
lives lost and property destroyed, in any direct way by them- 
selves or the government. 

About the first of March, 1863, four companies of our 
regiment were ordered to Fort Ridgely and thoroughly drilled 
all that month in preparation for the expedition planned by 
General Pope to enter Dakota early in the spring to capture 
and punish the hostile Indians who had escaped there during 
the previous fall. The winter had been very severe on them, 
and many had died from cold and hunger. Yet during the 
month of April several war parties had returned to Minnesota 
and commenced their destructive work again, and our bat- 
talion had plenty to do to protect the settlements. One party of 
fifteen passed within three miles of Fort Ridgely and killed 
several people near New Ulm. Our entire battalion was 
ordered out by companies in different directions to capture 
them. Captain Austin having been ordered on court-martial 
duty, I was ordered to take the company and strike the Cot- 
tonwood River near Sleepy Lake. We soon saw the Indians 
on the opposite side of the river making west hurriedly, lead- 
ing horses they had stolen that morning from some of the 
settlers. They evidently had seen us, but we gained on them 
rapidly, and they abandoned their stolen horses and scattered 
in different directions, each by himself. We had with us four 
half-breed scouts besides W. H. Dooley and his brother-in-law, 
Smith, formerly especially mentioned in the siege of New 
Ulm, all of whom said that these Indians would make for a 
certain point where they could meet that night, and if we could 
make it before they did, we could stand some chance of captur- 
ing them. We decided to reach Walnut Grove that night, a 
distance of twenty miles, where we would find hay for our 
horses and some log houses in which we could [secure] shelter 
and rest for the night. We got there about midnight, fed our 
horses, and made coffee. Orders were given to be ready to 
start at daylight for Lake Shetek, fifteen miles away. Six 
miles brought us to the location where Dooley’s and Smith’s 
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families were overtaken and murdered the previous August. 
They had not been there since they made their escape. The 
ground was swampy and covered with water, making it use- 
less to search for the bodies. At nine o'clock we came to 
Dooley’s and Smith’s homes at the south end of the lake, and 
found their hay and grain had all been used by troops that 
had gone through there in the fall. Here we divided our 
force and sent twenty men under W. H. Dooley up the east 
side of the lake, seven miles to the Ireland farm at the north 
end of the lake, where they were to secrete themselves and 
watch for the Indians; while the rest of us returned to the 
south end of the lake [and] crossed the Des Moines River, then 
high and full of floating ice, where we came near losing three 
men and horses in the heavy current and floes of ice. After 
crossing, we found stacks of hay, and two log houses whose 
occupants had been killed by the Indians. We made fires and 
dried our clothes and fed our horses, then divided the company 
again, leaving ten men having the poorest horses to remain 
until five o’clock, then go up the west side of the lake; while 
I took thirty men and went to the Great Oasis ten miles west 
near the Pipestone, a place of great resort for the Indians of 
the Northwest, where they obtained their soft red stone, out of 
which they made their pipes. Orders were to all meet at Ire- 
land’s farm that night, where we all camped together. 

We were now over sixty miles from Fort Ridgely and con- 
cluded to return by way of Redwood River agency, a distance 
of eighty miles, but enabling us to obtain forage and rations 
at the agency and also find some game, the half-breeds told us, 
in the timber along the Redwood River. We started early, 
our route taking us over an open prairie. A few men were 
sent out as scouts on each flank with the double object of 
finding the trail of hostile Indians, if possible, or running onto 
some game that would be very welcome to the sixty men, who 
had been living two days on dry bread and coffee. All were 
to meet at Linn’s crossing on the Redwood, twenty miles from 
our starting point. When nearing the Redwood, the party on 
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the east flank saw five mounted Indians making north at a 
rapid pace, and at once gave chase. The Indians crossed the 
river at Linn’s ford, and our main force came up just in time 
to see them pass out of sight on the opposite side of the river. 
Twenty of us with good horses crossed and followed them up 
rapidly until we came in sight of them, when they separated 
and scattered in different directions, and we returned to the 
ford, where the rest of the company had arrived. Our hunting 
parties had gotten quite a variety of game during the forenoon, 
such as prairie wolves, foxes, badgers, skunks, and wild geese, 
which was dressed and being cooked in various ways when our 
party got to camp, and afforded us a fine relish with our bread 
and coffee. 

By riding twenty miles that afternoon, we would be able to 
reach Fort Ridgely the next day. We went into camp on the 
south bank of the river under very unpleasant conditions. It 
was [a] cold, dark April night. We had but one full ration of 
bread and took our supper on a half ration with our coffee. 
The horses had only dry grass with a little corn. It was so 
cold the men could not sleep, and, sleepy and hungry, they 
were not in very good humor. It was twenty miles to Red- 
wood Falls, and on consultation it was unanimously decided to 
push on for that place during the night. We started on about 
midnight. As we were in a part of the country never settled 
by white men, there was nothing to guide us but narrow and 
almost indistinguishable Indian trails, and often our half-breed 
guides would have to dismount in the darkness and feel for 
the way on their hands and knees, making slow progress. Not 
even the glimmer of a single star broke the gloom of the night. 
We rode four abreast, many of the men asleep on their horses. 
One sick man, Sergeant Jones, fell from his horse twice and 
had to be helped back. But we made that twenty miles in 
eight hours. The place was deserted, but we found plenty of 
hay, and about five bushels of corn on the ear, and shelter, 
using the logs of some of the Indian camps for wood to warm 
and cook with. The corn was divided with the men and horses, 
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the men roasting theirs by the log fires and enjoying the eating 
of it. 

We stayed here until noon, then mounted, and reached Fort 
Ridgely at evening without capturing an Indian or losing a 
man. The other companies sent out at the same time in other 
directions returned the same night or next day, except one 
which was ordered up the Minnesota River to Big Stone Lake, 
taking six days’ rations, returning the sixth day with one 
Indian, who claimed to be a friend of the whites and had 
voluntarily surrendered himself. Two days afterwards I was 
detailed to take this Indian to Fort Snelling and deliver him to 
General Pope, David Quinn, a half-breed government inter- 
preter, accompanying me. Quinn was quite certain that this 
Indian was one of the outlaws engaged in the last raid. We 
took him, shackled, in a two-horse wagon to St. Peter and 
placed him in the county jail overnight, and next day by stage 
to Fort Snelling. After delivering the prisoner to General 
Pope, we went on to St. Paul. The interpreter Quinn followed 
up an investigation of this Indian until he obtained positive 
evidence that he was engaged in the massacres. He was tried, 
proved guilty, and hung in the fall of 1863 at Fort Snelling. 

I was now expecting my wife and two small children back 
from Michigan as soon as navigation opened on the river. 
Boats had already come up as far as St. Paul, and the next 
one brought my family on their return to our home in Garden 
City. I went to General Sibley and obtained a furlough for 
one week to go with them and see them comfortably settled 
again in our former home. The next day after their arrival 
at St. Paul we took passage on one of the first boats up the 
Minnesota River that spring to Mankato, and obtained con- 
veyance from there to Garden City. We found that most of 
the people had returned to their homes. Two companies of 
troops had been stationed there early in the winter and had 
built good log barracks, which gave the citizens a feeling of 
confidence and safety. In four days I had everything com- 
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fortably arranged for my family, returned to Mankato, and 
took a boat up the river, landing safely at Fort Ridgely. 

We then had a busy time getting ready for the summer cam- 
paign against the Indians in Dakota. A large amount of 
supplies were being shipped up the river by boat to Camp Pope, 
which was to be the rendezvous and starting-point of the 
expedition, the entire force of which was to be composed of 
Minnesota troops, consisting of three regiments of infantry, 
one of cavalry, two batteries of light artillery, two companies 
of half-breed scouts, and one company of pioneers, in all some 
over three thousand men. On account of the wild and unsettled 
country the expedition had to depend on its own supplies, and 
was accompanied by one hundred twenty-five six-mule wagons 
and a pontoon train of forty six-mule teams, to cross the Mis- 
souri and other rivers if necessary. 

This expedition moved from Camp Pope June 16th, 1863.1 
Our course was northwest, keeping in the valley of the Minne- 
sota River, crossing many small tributaries, and making from 
fifteen to twenty miles a day. The scouts were kept busy in 
advance and on both flanks, with orders to report at once if 

1A diary of the movements of the expedition, written by Stephen 
R. Riggs, who accompanied General Sibley as interpreter, appeared at 
intervals in the St. Paul Daily Press, June 14-September 6, 1863; Col- 
onel William R. Marshall contributed an account of the battles of 
Big Mound, Buffalo Lake, and Stony Lake to the St. Paul Daily Press, 
August 15, 1863; and the official reports of General Sibley, Colonels 
Crooks and Baker, and Colonels Marshall and McPhail appeared in 
the same paper September 26, 27, and 30, 1863. Among other accounts, 
written by members of the expedition, may be noted the following: 
A Journal of Sibley’s Indian Expedition during the Summer of 1863 and 
Record of the Troops Employed (Winona, Minnesota, 1864. 52 p.), by 
Arthur M. Daniels, of Company H, Sixth Infantry; The Expedition 
against the Sioux Indians in 1863 under Gen. Henry H. Sibley (St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, 1895. 22 p.), by Loren W. Collins, of Company F, Seventh 
Infantry; A Thrilling Narrative of the Minnesota Massacre and the 
Sioux War of 1862-63, pp. 199-255 (Chicago, c. 1896), by Alonzo P. Con- 
nolly, of Company A, Sixth Infantry; Recollections of the Sioux 
Massacre, together with a Historical Sketch of the Sibley Expedition of 
1863, pp. 237-282 (Lake City, Minnesota, 1909), by Oscar G. Wall, 
of Company F, First Regiment Mounted Rangers; History of 
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any hostile Indians should be seen within ten miles of us. The 
pioneers located our camps and constructed earthworks every 
night. Ten days brought us to Big Stone Lake near the east- 
ern line of Dakota, where we camped one day in Brown’s 
Valley on the headwaters of the Minnesota River, flowing 
southeast into the Mississippi, and the Red River of the North, 
flowing north into the Hudson Bay, both rivers having their 
origin in two large lakes; the valley, which is two miles wide 
and five miles long, running between the two lakes and shed- 
ding waters into each in opposite directions in the nature of a 
divide. From here our march continued northwest to reach 
the big bend of the Sheyenne River, over one hundred miles 
away. After marching about fifty miles, the scouts reported 
that the grasshoppers had destroyed all the grass in advance 
of us, compelling us to halt and go into camp for one day, while 
the extent of the destitution of grass was ascertained. It was 
discovered that it extended about twenty miles, and the next 
day we crossed that barren prairie where not a spear of grass 
was to be seen, reaching the big bend of the Sheyenne River on 
the third day of July, crossing that river and making our camp 
in a beautiful valley, where we remained until a detachment 
could be sent to Fort Abercrombie, sixty miles northeast on 
Red River, to get any news from General Pope and also the 
mail for our command. 

General Sibley’s adjutant general came to me and said the 
general wanted to see me immediately. On going to his head- 
quarters, I was asked to take command of one hundred or 
more men he would detail to go to Fort Abercrombie and re- 
turn, giving three days for the trip, and [he] informed me that 
Company E of the Sixth Minnesota Regiment of Volunteer Infantry, 
18-21 (St. Paul, 1899), written by Alfred J. Hill in 1869; “Narrative 
of the Sixth Regiment” by Charles W. Johnson, of Company D, 
“Narrative of the Seventh Regiment” by James T. Ramer, of Com- 
pany B, “Narrative of the Tenth Regiment” by General James H. 
Baker, “Narrative of the First Regiment of Mounted Rangers” by 


Eugene M. Wilson, of Company A, in Minnesota in the Civil and Indian 
Wars, 1: 315, 352-355, 457-461, 520-523. 
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he considered it a dangerous duty and would give me five 
hundred men if I wished them. I replied that if he would 
furnish me with sixty men from my own company, forty from 
any other company he might select, and fifty half-breed scouts 
under command of Captain Dooley, I would undertake the 
service. As the days were hot, he thought I had better start 
by twelve that night. I told him to make out his orders and 
detail, and I would be ready. I returned to my company, 
stated my orders to the captain, called the men into line, and 
asked if sixty of them would volunteer to go with me or should 
I make a detail. Every man offered to go. 

At midnight we were in our saddles ready for the start. The 
scouts told us we would find water halfway, but I told them 
we would halt the column as we crossed the river so that every 
one could fill his canteen, as we were to pass through an 
enemy’s country and might get delayed before getting halfway 
and had better be prepared for it now. The night was warm 
and clear, the moon just rising, and we made good progress, 
and at daylight we were twenty miles from our camp. Before 
leaving, General Sibley’s orders were read to us to keep scouts 
out in front and in [the] rear and on both flanks, and to kill no 
game coming or going. Two sutlers’ wagons, drawn by ten 
mules each, accompanied us, to be loaded with supplies at the 
fort. When daylight came, a dense fog settled down upon us, 
which detained us over two hours. When it lifted, we saw 
within close gunshot of us six fine elk standing and looking 
directly at us. It was a severe test to the self-restraint and 
military discipline of our men and the authority of orders given 
by the commanding general, all of which they were powerfully 
tempted ‘to disregard. Some of them looked at me as if to 
ask if I wanted elk for dinner. I simply shook my head and 
not a gun was fired, but how the spirit and appetite did rebel 
against the orders! 

The sun soon came out bright, and we were soon on our way 
again. It became very hot, but our scouts were all out watch- 
ing and looking for any fresh signs of Indians. Coming in 
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sight of some scattering timber just as we were entering a 
valley from the upland, where we were told water would be 
found, a herd of buffaloes that had been started up by the 
scouts came rushing down a ravine near the sutlers’ wagons, 
which were in advance of us. The sutlers, who had probably 
not heard the orders read or did not think themselves under 
strict military discipline like the soldiers, fired into them, killing 
one and breaking the leg of another. And before we fairly 
knew what was up or could interfere, many of the men were 
in the chase of them. Corporal Dudley of my company, in his 
excitement after a large wounded bull that had turned on his 
enemies, in using his revolver shot his own horse in the top of 
the head and he fell as if dead. Seeing the danger of the fallen 
corporal from the enraged animal and being near at hand, to 
save his life I shot the buffalo in the head with my Sharp’s 
carbine. The supposed dead horse recovered and proved to 
have received only a scalp wound, and he rode that same horse 
until mustered out. 

This episode and dressing the game detained us another 
hour, and when we reached the stream where we expected 
water, there was none there and none short of Wolfe Creek, 
twenty-five miles further on. The sun was very hot, and [the] 
men and horses [were] thirsty. The scouts reported finding a 
fresh Indian trail where they had camped the day before, and 
Captain Dooley of the scouts became very uneasy in view of 
the situation. About noon we crossed another Indian trail, 
both of which led north in the direction of the Canadian line. 
Later we learned that these Indians had started out for Minne- 
sota to renew their depredations on the settlers of that state, 
but on reaching Lake Traverse, a few miles north of Big Stone 
Lake, on the approach of General Sibley’s expedition, they re- 
turned to near the Canadian line, where all the hostile Indians 
of Minnesota were then assembled, so that, if attacked by our 
forces and overpowered, they could take refuge in Canadian 
territory, where our forces would not be permitted to follow 
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them. They also would obtain reinforcements from the several 
tribes located there. By making this trail north and then mov- 
ing to the northwest by way of Devil’s Lake to the Missouri 
River, they thought to deceive General Sibley with the belief 
that they had escaped into Canada; and by the time he found 
out his mistake in following them, as he supposed, to the 
border, the season would be too late for him to pursue them 
further. But their strategy did not succeed, as Sibley learned 
of their intentions and overtook them before reaching the 
Missouri. 

After we struck this trail we moved cautiously and about 
four o’clock reached Goose Creek Valley, and within another 
hour found abundance of water to relieve the sufferings of the 
men and animals, some of whom had parched and swollen 
tongues from thirst. 

Major Camp, in command of Fort Abercrombie, had been 
notified of our coming, and, as soon as he caught sight of us 
approaching, started at once with fifty cavalrymen to meet us 
and escort us to the fort, where we were well provided for 
after our sixty miles’ ride during the extreme heat and thirst 
to celebrate the Fourth of July. 

We had brought with us a six-mule wagon for the purpose 
of taking back the mail received for the men of our expedition, 
which the major showed us all ready to be loaded. I informed 
him my orders were to stay one day at the fort and return the 
next. So on the fifth we rested. The horse doctor of the post 
informed me that five of our horses were unfit to return, and 
the post surgeon told me that three of our men would not be 
able to go back with us. 

On the morning of the sixth everything was ready for us 
to start on our return at two o'clock in the morning. Major 
Camp with one hundred men was to return with us. Without 
any incident of note we reached our camp the next evening 
just at dark, delivered the large mail at headquarters, made a 
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verbal report—not including our buffalo hunt—and [I] re- 
ceived the thanks of the general for the success of my service.! 

The next morning the expedition again took up its line of 
march up the valley of the Sheyenne River, until the seven- 
teenth, when the general learned of the movement of the 
Indians from the border of Canada southwest towards the Mis- 
souri River, this move being confirmed on the twentieth of July 
by three hundred half-breed Chippewas visiting our camp, who 
were out on their summer hunt to get their winter’s supply of 
buffalo meat and skins for clothing. 

This information necessitated a change in our plans. About 
fifty miles south of Devil’s Lake General Sibley established a 
camp, had it fortified, and left there a large portion of his 
wagon train, all sick or broken-down men and animals, with 
a sufficient guard and twenty days’ rations, and in light march- 
ing order took with him eighteen hundred infantry; six hun- 
dred cavalry, one hundred pioneers, one hundred scouts, [and] 
two batteries of artillery, and started on a rapid march to 
intercept the Indians before they reached the Missouri River. 
On the twenty-second we crossed the James River fifty miles 
west. On the twenty-fourth the scouts reported hostile Indians 
in large numbers near Big Mound, about sixty miles north of 
the Missouri River, and two celebrated chiefs, Red Plume and 
Standing Buffalo, with them. 

1 Mr. Daniels in his Journal says that a detachment under the com- 
mand of Colonel Averill, of which he was a member, was dispatched 
for supplies to Fort Abercrombie from the camp near Lakes Big 
Stone and Traverse on June 30, and that it left the fort on July 6, 
rejoining the main column on the Sheyenne River on the 9th (p. 6). 
The other authorities cited in note 1, page 475, agree substantially with 
Daniels. Neither they nor Daniels make any mention of the sending 
of another detachment to Fort Abercrombie from the camp on the 
Sheyenne, which, according to Captain Potter, must have set out 
while Colonel Averill’s command was still at the fort. The two 
detachments left Fort Abercrombie on the same day (July 6), that 
under the command of Captain Potter arriving at the camp two days 
in advance of the other. Captain Potter says nothing of Averill’s 
expedition. 
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Positive orders had been issued that there must be no killing 
of game, but Lieutenant Freeman of my regiment and some of 
his friends found the temptation too great and, while outside 
our lines hunting buffalo, were ambushed, and he and three 
others killed. A sergeant escaped with two arrows in his body 
and his horse mortally wounded and reported to the general. 
In a short time the scouts reported that the main body of the 
Indians were within five miles of us. We went into camp near 
the east bank of a large lake just west of the Big Mound. 
Earthworks were thrown up while the Reverends Riggs and 
Williamson, missionaries to the Indians, were sent to treat with 
them. Large bodies of Indians appearing in plain sight near 
the top of Big Mound, Dr. Weiser, surgeon of our regiment, 
who had been with the Indians several years, mounted his 
horse and rode to where these painted warriors were. He 
greeted and shook hands with many he knew and returned. 
.As he rode down our lines Colonel McPhail said to him, “Doc- 
tor, I expected to see you killed while you were up there.” He 
replied, “They will not kill a medicine man. They are my best 
friends.” He further said that there would be no fight that 
day as the Indians said they would surrender. 

Nine companies of our men had now been sitting for three 
hours on horses drawn up in the hot sun in the line of battle 
waiting for orders. Riggs and Williamson returned, bringing 
with them two white boys the Indians had taken in Minnesota 
the year before, and a request for General Sibley to meet them 
in council. Dr. Weiser was so confident of the peaceful inten- 
tions of the Indians that he again mounted his horse to visit 
them. He had no authority to do this, and our colonel and 
others tried to dissuade him, reminding him of their treachery 
and the possibility of his losing his scalp. But he would not 

1 Among those accompanying Lieutenant Freeman on his hunting 
excursion was George A. Brackett, whose report of their encounter 
with the Indians and of the death of Freeman appeared in the St. Paul 
Daily Press, August 13, 1863. He later wrote a narrative describing 


these experiences, which was published under the title A Winter 
Evening’s Tale (New York, 1880. 31 p.). 
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listen to advice and off he went up the hill in full uniform and 
on a gallop; but before he reached them he was pierced with 
many balls and fell dead from his horse, which turned to come 
back, but also fell dead. His orderly, who was with him, 
returned unharmed. This started the battle immediately. 
With their war whoops and yells the Indians spread out and 
advanced, some on horses, others on foot. Colonel McPhail 
immediately ordered our nine companies of cavalry forward. 
Colonel Crooks, with the Sixth Minnesota Infantry, on the 
double quick, made for the left flank of the Indians to cut them 
off from their camp. Both batteries rapidly followed the in- 
fantry and cavalry. The Indians were seen on the run and we 
after them. On reaching the top of the hill, we found ourselves 
in the midst of a heavy thunderstorm in addition to the fight. 
As our regiment charged down the opposite side of Big Mound, 
with Indians firing at us from front and right flank, Private 
Murphy and his horse at my left fell dead. As Colonel 
McPhail, with his sword drawn, was urging and directing our 
men to cut these Indians we were fighting off from their main 
body on our right, his sword fell from his hand; [at the same 
time] my horse fell to the ground but was soon on his feet 
again, staggered for a moment, and then went forward in the 
charge as if nothing had occurred, although I thought he was 
shot. But afterwards, when Murphy’s body was found and 
examined, it was found that lightning had killed him and his 
horse, disarmed the colonel, and knocked down my horse. But 
on we went as fast as our horses could take us until we came to 
their camp, which we found abandoned, leaving several tons of 
buffalo meat and other heavy materials that in their hasty 
flight they could not take with them. Colonel Crooks’s in- 
fantry and the batteries soon came up, the camp and materials 
[were] set on fire, and we followed their trail leading directly 
towards the Missouri River, soon overhauling them. It now 
became a running fight for the protection and safety of their 
families as well as themselves. One of Sibley’s aides came to 
us with orders to return to headquarters, but our colonel did 
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not understand it to return immediately, and we all pushed on 
after the Indians. They turned upon us again in their despera- 
tion and were quickly put to flight, and in the last five miles of 
the running fight, before darkness overtook us, they were forced 
to abandon nearly everything they had taken the summer 
previous from the Minnesota settlers, as well as the valuable 
furs and buffalo robes they had gotten since being driven from 
their reservations the previous fall. Many of our soldiers found 
mink, otter, and beaver skins, and it was reported that a sutler 
had a wagon-load of these furs when he got back to St. Paul. 

As it was getting dark another aide came up with an order 
for us to return to headquarters immediately. We were now 
eighteen miles from there and consequently, after the severe 
service and excitement of the day, we had a long and very 
trying march back that night, arriving at headquarters just at 
daylight, thoroughly worn out and feeling as if Sibley ought 
to have brought his headquarters to us with his whole force 
and camped with us near the Indians, rendering it possible for 
us to capture them before reaching the Missouri. The next 
day we laid over to bury our dead, two officers and seven men. 
The dead Indians numbered over one hundred. 

When we overtook them again, they were within twenty 
miles of the Missouri River, where they gave us battle again 
with increased numbers at a place called Stony Lake. The 
whole country in our front seemed filled with Indians on ponies. 
We halted, and in a few moments our artillery were sending 
shells bursting among them, soon putting them to flight again, 
as they can not stand before the fire of artillery and the bursting 
of shells beyond the reach of any fire from them. Consequently 
this fight did not last more than thirty minutes, and, occurring 
in the morning, by nine o'clock we reached a point where we 
could look over the broad valley of the upper Missouri River. 
It was a very beautiful day, the sun shining bright and clear, 
so that we could quite distinctly see on the opposite high ground 
across the river, fifteen miles away, bright flashes of light 
reflected to us, which at first were thought to be the glimmer 
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of the bright sabers of General Sully’s command, which it had 
been planned to send up the south side of the Missouri as a part 
of the campaign to capture those Indians. But Sibley’s scouts 
told him that those flashes of light were from small oval look- 
ing-glasses the Indian warriors were proud of wearing, both for 
ornament and to signal with, and could be seen favorably for 
twenty-five miles; and the signals we saw were from Indians 
who had crossed the river and were sending a defiant challenge 
for us to follow them to the other side if we dared. General 
Sibley had relied upon capturing the families of the Indians 
before they could cross the river, and believed that then the 
Indians would come and surrender. But his half-breed scouts 
told him that the Indians would quickly make rafts of willows 
overlaid with buffalo skins and take their women and children 
over and escape capture. Seeing a large body of Indians mak- 
ing for the timber which skirted the river, we marched rapidly 
to reach them. Just as we were entering the river bottom, 
the scouts brought in several Teton Sioux they had just cap- 
tured, who belonged on the other side of the river, and who 
said that a large body of their tribe had come to assist their 
brothers in crossing the river, and that they had seen nothing of 
General Sully’s white soldiers. 

When we reached the river near the mouth of Apple Creek, 
five miles below the present city of Bismarck, the capital of 
North Dakota, the Indians had all passed into the timber out 
of our sight. The pioneers were ordered to cut a road as soon 
as possible for the artillery, which was hurried to the bank 
of the river. The Indians and their families could now be 
seen on the opposite side, and a few shells from the cannon 
quickly drove them from our sight again. Convinced that 
the families of the Indians had escaped him, General Sibley 
sent his favorite aide, Lieutenant Beaver, to order the artillery 
to return, but, before reaching them, he and his orderly were 
killed by Indians secreted in the timber. A second aide reached 
the battery and they returned, and we all went into camp about 
dark on a level elevation or mound, with Apple Creek on one 
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side, lined with a thick growth of willow brush, and a heavy 
body of timber on another side, the mound from ten to twenty 
feet higher than the bottom which the creek willows grew 
on, with a steep bank, and covering several acres, with good 
grass for our animals. Strong earthworks were thrown up 
and a heavy guard placed. 

Just at daybreak several shots were fired from the timber 
into our camp, four of which passed through our company 
officers’ tent, too high to do damage, and my horse was hit 
in one leg, disabling him for service for several weeks. A 
small party of Indians also made their appearance from the 
brush along Apple Creek, who tried to stampede our horses, 
but a few shells from our battery into the timber and brush 
stopped all that trouble. 

After the Indians had escaped us by crossing the river, and 
learning nothing of the whereabouts of Sully’s army, Sibley 
sent his Indian scouts down the river to learn something about 
them, if possible. They returned the second day with the 
information that Sully’s supply boats were grounded on a 
sandbar one hundred miles below. While the scouts were out 
on this duty, we buried Lieutenant Beaver and his orderly 
with military honors. Beaver was a young man of English 
birth, who had seen much experience in Africa hunting large 
game, and, with two other young Englishmen, had come to 
St. Paul for the purpose of spending one season hunting large 
game on the plains and in the mountains of this country, and 
had brought their fine hunting horses with them. But finding 
it would not be advisable or safe to carry out their plans while 
the Indians were at war with us, [they] offered their services 
to General Sibley for his expedition. They were given lieu- 
tenants’ commissions and served on his staff as volunteer aides 
without pay. They were well educated and, it was under- 
stood, belonged to high-bred families. As Lieutenant Beaver 
was the oldest of the three, he claimed the honor of carrying 
dispatches in cases of the greatest danger; and thus after three 
months’ faithful and courageous service, [he] had laid down 
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his life on the banks of the upper Missouri River, at the hands 
of treacherous Indians, five hundred miles west of civilization 
at that day. His two friends sadly and keenly felt his loss 
and resolved to avenge his death by continuing to fight the 
Indians, and afterwards both of them lost their lives on our 
frontier before the Indian war closed. 

On the third day, codperation in the campaign with General 
Sully having proved a failure, General Sibley ordered a return 
to Fort Snelling. It took us four days to reach Atchison, 
where we had left our supplies and a part of our force. On 
reaching there, we learned that our scouts, who had been left 
at Cainp Atchison during our absence, had made an important 
capture in the person of a son of Little Crow, the malignant 
Sioux chief mainly responsible for bringing on this Indian war. 
His influence was so great that he persuaded the Indians to 
believe they could drive all of the settlers out of the country 
west of the Mississippi River before snowfall if they would 
follow him. Instead, within that time they found themselves, 
after hard fighting, driven away from their reservations and 
homes out of the state into the bleak plains of Dakota, where 
they suffered and many of them starved the next winter as 
the result of their following Little Crow into a war with the 
whites. Then Little Crow’s followers turned against him, 
saying he had deceived them and he could lead them no longer 
nor live among them, and [it] would be safer [for him] to go 
and live in the white man’s country than to stay among them. 
So he left them and took his son and returned to Minnesota, 
where he was seen by a settler who knew him, and was shot 
and killed about the first of July. His son escaped and fled 
into Dakota again, where he was captured by our scouts near 
Devil’s Lake about the last of July while in search of his 
mother’s family, who had been driven with the other Indians 
across the Missouri River.! The son was taken to General 

1The death of Little Crow took place near Hutchinson. A letter 


from that place under date of July 6, 1863, and signed J. W. M., 
describing the killing in detail, appeared in the St. Paul Daily Press, 
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Pope’s headquarters at Fort Snelling, where valuable informa- 
tion was obtained from him, after which he was taken to 
Rock Island and imprisoned with the other Indians who had 
been condemned by the court-martial to be executed but [were] 
reprieved by the president, until they were all liberated and 
taken up the Missouri River and turned loose in Montana; 
and in June, 1876, the most of them were in the battle of Little 
Big Horn River, aiding in the massacre of the gallant Custer 
and his five companies of cavalry. It was believed then and 
[is] still believed by the old settlers in Minnesota that if those 
Indians, condemned to death by court-martial, had all been 
executed, the battle and massacre on the Little Big Horn would 
never have occurred, as their bitter enmity and spirit of revenge 
and influence would not have been brought to bear in causing 
it nor their assistance in aiding it. 

The day before we reached Camp Atchison an organization 
of men numbering one hundred, well mounted and well armed 
with two pieces of artillery under command of a Captain Fisk, 
camped there over night on their way to the new gold fields 
just discovered in Montana. Major Atchison in command of 
the camp and other officers tried to dissuade them from going 
on, as they would surely be attacked by the Indians and might 
all lose their lives. But they felt confident that there would 
be no trouble, as they were well mounted and armed and could 
protect themselves and their train of supplies and outfits until 
they reached Fort Benton at the great north bend of the Mis- 
souri River, where there was a small garrison of United States 
troops. So they moved on. However, when [they were] 
about fifty miles from Camp Atchison, early one morning the 
Indians attacked them before they had broken camp, killing 
four of them at their first fire, but with their artillery they kept 
July 10, 1863. The story of the capture of Little Crow’s son is related 
in a dispatch from Major Cook to Colonel Miller, dated August 2, 1863, 
which appeared in the Press of August 13, 1863. Colonel Miller 


included in his report the son’s account of his father’s death. See 
also August 6 and 15 issues of the Press for further details. 
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the Indians off all day and at night sent two of their best men 
and horses with a most urgent dispatch back to Camp Atchison 
for assistance. These couriers reached the camp just at day- 
break, and General Sibley, who had reached there with our 
army only the day before, soon had a force of four hundred 
men and one battery on the way for their relief, which reached 
them at twelve o’clock at night. The next morning about two 
hundred Indians came in sight to reconnoitre and possibly 
make another attack. Before they fairly knew what was up, 
our four hundred mounted troops were after them and the 
battery was pouring shells among them. This quickly sent 
them scattering over the plains as fast as their ponies could 
carry them out of the reach of their morning surprise and hot 
reception. Our cavalry soon returned from the scattered chase 
and reported five Indians killed by the shells fired. Thus deliv- 
ered, Fisk and his men were willing to return with us, and 
acknowledged that but for the relief so promptly given them 
they would have all been slaughtered. Fisk and his men were 
soon leading the way back to our camp, and this expedition 
of fifty miles and back for their deliverance was accomplished 
within less than forty hours without the loss of a man. 

The next morning Camp Atchison was broken up. General 
Sibley with the infantry and one battery marched by way of 
the Sheyenne River and Fort Abercrombie; and Colonel Mc- 
Phail with six companies of cavalry and the other battery 

1 None of the accounts of the Sibley expedition cited in note 1, 
page 475, makes any mention of the dispatching of a detachment in 
answer to a call from Captain Fisk for assistance. This detachment, 
according to Captain Potter, was sent out on the day following the 
return of the main body of Sibley’s command to Camp Atchison. Mr. 
Daniels, however, in the entry for that day, August 11, in his Journal, 
notes that “Capt. Fiske’s expedition . . . passed here [Camp Atchi- 
son] while we were out towards the Missouri,” which does not agree 
with Captain Potter’s statement that Fisk and his party were encamped 
near Camp Atchison on August 9. Captain Fisk also in his report to 
Adjutant General Thomas, dated St. Paul, Minnesota, January 28, 


1864, entitled Expedition of Captain Fisk to the Rocky Mountains (38 
Congress, 1 session, House Executive Documents, vol. 9, no. 45—serial 
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took an easterly route running south of Big Stone Lake to 
Fort Ridgely. No signs of Indians anywhere appeared. 

I had with my company of cavalry when it first started out 
a young man by the name of Moore. He was six feet two 
inches in height. His home was in Blue Earth Valley south 
of my home in Garden City. He was with us in our first 
fight at Big Mound, during which three Indians hid in a 
buffalo wallow on a hill at our right, from which they were 
firing down on us. Our colonel gave orders to Captain Austin 
to deploy to the right under protection of the hill and cut 
them off if possible and drive them from their position. Within 
two minutes we were in their rear. They fired at us and 
then ran to try to escape. Two of them were killed, and 
the other one threw down his gun and offered to surrender, 
but some of the men fired at him and wounded him. He 
instantly turned and ran for his gun and before any one could 
shoot him, he fired, the ball striking Andrew Moore in the 
bowels, who at once knew from the nature of his wound that 
he could not recover. We carried him in an ambulance with 
us to the Missouri River, but, being on the move and with 
no proper treatment, he died on the twenty-fifth. We buried 
him with military honors on the bank of a very beautiful lake, 
marked his grave by a large mound of stones piled over it, 
and gave the lake the name of Moore’s Lake. The most 
pathetic feature of the case was that, while he knew he could 
not live, he hoped and longed to be able to reach his home 
and look his wife and two children once more in the face 
before he died. Ten years after that this valley was well 
1189), says that he camped near Camp Atchison July 21, that the 
officers at the camp expressed fears for the safety of his party on 
account of the Indians, but that he resumed his journey on July 23. 
He, too, makes no mention of having trouble or of sending back for 
assistance (p. 6). Writing to General Thomas from Camp Grant, near 
Head of Mouse River, July 31, 1863, he says: “We are almost through 
the hostile Sioux country, and I think there is now little to apprehend 
for the expedition (p. 9).”. By August 11 the Fisk party was well out 


toward the Dakota-Montana line, only a short distance south of the 
international boundary (p. 15). 
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settled and a railroad ran along the bank of this lake, which 
up to that time had been known as Moore’s Lake. 

Colonel McPhail was a Minnesota farmer and knew but 
little of military tactics or discipline, and, knowing he would 
meet no hostile Indians, gave us an easy time on our home 
march. Buffaloes were plenty, and hunting parties were sent 
out every day, bringing in an abundance of fresh meat for 
the entire command soon after we reached Minnesota. We 
arrived at Fort Ridgely about the tenth of September. Dur- 
ing our absence General Pope had two lines of stockades con- 
structed, reaching from the north line of Iowa to the border 
of Canada. They were from ten to twenty miles apart, depend- 
ing upon convenience to food and water, and constructed of 
prairie sod, with stables for horses as well as accommodations 
for men. The first line of stockades ran on a parallel with 
New Ulm, the other from ten to twenty miles west and parallel 
with it. A small force of cavalry was stationed at each of 
these stockades to cooperate in capturing or killing any bands 
of Indians that might come within these lines, practically cover- 
ing the entire settled portion of the state. This proved of 
great benefit, as the Indians soon learned that it would be 
capture or death for them to venture within range of these 
lines to devastate settlements. As our regiment by the terms 
and purposes of its enlistment could not be sent into service in 
the war with the South, and the Indian war being now prac- 
tically over, after two months we were ordered to Fort Snelling 
to be mustered out. 

It will be noticed that this Indian war on our northwest 
border, occurring during the intense interest, anxiety, and 
activity of our great Civil War, was of considerable magni- 
tude and importance and fairly successful, but [was] not 
noticed by the country at large, as it would otherwise have 
been, had not the almost entire attention of the people been 
absorbed in the changing scenes of the far greater and more 
important wants and interests of the war of the greater rebel- 
lion in the South. 
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After we were mustered out, many of the young and un- 
married men enlisted in other regiments and went south. But 
I went home to my family in Garden City and spent the winter 
with them. In the spring war parties of hostile Indians again 
began to enter our lines and commit depredations and murders. 
A party of fifteen attacked a small settlement at Willow Creek, 
twelve miles southwest of Garden City, just at night, and 
killed several families and stole a number of horses. I learned 
of this at ten o'clock the same night, and immediately saddled 
my horse (my old war horse of the previous service, that 
had once been knocked down by lightning and once wounded 
in one leg) and started for the nearest stockade, twenty miles 
west, to notify the garrison. On the way I passed through 
Madelia and gave them information and warning, and hastened 
on to the stockade six miles farther west and gave the informa- 
tion there. They immediately dispatched a courier to the 
stockade on the line twenty miles west of them. They fur- 
nished me with a fresh horse, with which I rode twelve miles 
north to the next stockade, where my sudden and rapid coming 
in the night stampeded some of their horses. They at once 
sent out twenty-five men southwest to try to find the trail of 
the Indians. After breakfast I returned to where I changed 
horses, intending to return home by way of Willow Creek, 
but upon reaching the stockade and finding they had sent out 
all their force to the northwest and had not notified the 
stockade ten miles southwest of them, I mounted my own horse 
again and rode to the next stockade south and gave them 
also the first information of this Indian raid. Then I decided 
to go on south to still another stockade and from there return 
home by way of Willow Creek and see for myself how many 
had been killed there. When I reached my last stockade, they 
had just received the news and were in their saddles ready 
for a start. I gave them all the information I had and told 
them where I had been and what directions had been taken 
by the parties from the other stockades. 
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It was now ten o’clock in the morning and I had ridden 
full sixty-five miles and notified four stockades in twelve hours, 
and felt the need of a little rest. I remained there until after 
dinner and then started for Garden City, forty miles away, 
by the way of Willow Creek, where I found five persons had 
been killed by the Indians and ten horses stolen and taken off. 
I reached home at nine o’clock at night, having been gone 
about twenty-three hours, and had ridden over one hundred 
miles without sleep. 

The result was that the party from the second stockade I 
notified struck the trail of those Indians about ten o’clock 
that morning and overtook them near a lake with high bluffs, 
where the Indians secreted themselves in the thick bush of 
the bluff, but the troops recovered all the stolen horses, the 
Indians escaping from them in the night. The next day 
another party of soldiers took up their trail and followed them 
until the entire band was killed or captured, and that ended 
any further raids into that part of the state during the spring 
and summer of 1864. After this last massacre, such was the 
animosity against the Indians that one of them could not pass 
through the state safely, even with the stars and stripes wound 
around him.! 

Major Brackett, who had taken an active part in this Indian 
war, obtained authority from the government to raise a bat- 
talion of cavalry and mount them on Canadian ponies for 
frontier service. He asked me to raise one of the companies, 
but my wife raised such strenuous objections that I thought 
best to decline. I then sold my horse, that had done me such 
fine service in the Sibley campaign, to M. T. Fall of Garden 
City, who was commissioned as first lieutenant in Brackett’s 
Battalion, and it was used for two years more in the same 
service of hunting and fighting Indians. 

Soon after this the government called upon Minnesota to 
raise another regiment of infantry for the Civil War, and 


1 Compare with accounts of raids in Blue Earth County as reported 
to the St. Paul Daily Press, August 14-31, 1864. 
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Governor Miller sent me a recruiting commission to raise one 
company for that regiment in the Blue Earth Valley, of which 
I could have the command, if successful, and I desired it. I 
soon had the company raised, a large number of whom had 
seen service already in the Indian war and some in the Civil 
War. My wife still believed I had done my part in the war 
and ought now to stay at home with my family. I told her 
that the war would be over in less than a year and that I would 
like to have a hand in it at the close. 

When the company gathered at Mankato to choose their 
officers and start for Fort Snelling, I made the statement to 
them that, though I had recruited the company and was by 
right entitled to the command, yet as my wife objected on 
account of our three small children (one of them less than six 
days old and my wife still confined to her bed), I wished them 
to elect their company officers without any reference to me 
or my previous rights. Some short speeches were made, in 
which they stated that I had been their choice for captain 
from the outstart and would be unanimously elected, and that 
they would not be satisfied if I did not accept and go with 
them as their captain. They therefore elected me by a unani- 
mous rising vote as captain, leaving the choice of the other 
company officers to be made after we reached Fort Snelling. 

Wagons were provided as soon as possible, and we started 
for there, a distance of seventy miles, taking two days, and 
were mustered in as Company C of the Eleventh Regiment of 
Minnesota Infantry. After we were mustered in I called on 
the governor and stated to him the situation of things at home. 
He told me he would issue me my commission as captain and 
get me a furlough to go home to my family until the regiment 
was ready to leave for the South, and if my wife did not get 
well enough for me to leave home by that time, he would 
have my furlough extended for me. I at once returned home 
and found my wife had become reconciled to my leaving. 
During the week I was there I arranged our affairs so that 
my family would be comfortably provided for during a year 
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at least, and got back to Fort Snelling just in time to go 
south with the regiment. 

We marched to St. Paul, where we boarded a river steamer 
with two large barges lashed, one to each side, furnishing 
comfortable quarters for our one thousand men. When we 
left, our regimental band played “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” 
until we were out of sight of the city. 

We were taken to La Crosse, Wisconsin, the nearest point 
to a railroad, and the next day loaded into freight cars for 
Chicago, where we camped for two days in one of the city 
parks before we could get transportation for Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. At Indianapolis we were transferred to the airy upper 
decks of two other freight trains filled with fighting humanity 
below, detaining us one more day before we could get off for 
Jeffersonville opposite Louisville, where we camped for one 
night, and the next day crossed the river by ferry. Here we 
were detained three days until we could get proper transporta- 
tion to go farther, as our officers were determined to have 
something better than the tops of old freight cars in riding 
through an enemy’s country. We very quickly were made to 
feel the difference between being among friends or enemies 
in our own country. All the way from St. Paul to Jefferson- 
ville we were welcomed with hearty cheers and demonstrations 
of kindness and loyalty. But as soon as we crossed the Ohio 
River into Kentucky, not only did all such demonstrations 
cease, but we were at once looked upon with frowns and scowls 
and dark, vicious, lowering countenances and ugly leers from 
both men and women, showing us as offensively as they dared 
that they had no use for Union soldiers except to insult and 
destroy them if they could. 

After crossing the ferry, we were marched into the city into 
one of their finest streets, where the wealth and aristocracy 
of the city had their finest residences, and of course constituting 
the most rebel element of the population, and halted there while 
our officers were arranging for transportation to Nashville, 
Tennessee. During this halt it commenced to rain heavily. 
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After we were thoroughly drenched, Lieutenant Colonel Ball, 
who had seen hard service in the First Minnesota Infantry, 
sent an order for us to take shelter from the rain by taking 
possession of the porches of the residences on both sides of 
the street. This gave the disloyal much offence, and in many 
instances our men were ordered off the porches by the people 
living in the houses; but our men obeyed no such orders and 
maintained their protected positions. 

After remaining here five hours, the order came to fall in, 
[as] we supposed to go back and take a train for Nashville. 
Instead we were marched to a large tobacco warehouse, which 
was nearly empty. The owners had been asked permission 
for the regiment to occupy it for shelter until transportation 
was found, but refused. Lieutenant Colonel Ball ordered the 
regiment to follow him. The owners guarding the locked 
doors were instantly thrust aside and the doors broken open, 
and we marched in, and had good quarters and [were] well 
provided for during the remainder of our stay. 

Up to this time our regiment was in command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Ball. Colonel James B. Gilfillan had not yet reached 
us. He was captain in one of the Minnesota regiments then 
in New Orleans, and had been notified of his promotion and 
ordered to meet us either at Louisville or Nashville. A tele- 
gram had been received from him that he was on the way by 
boat and would reach Louisville that evening at eight o'clock. 
As he was one of the early pioneer settlers of Minnesota, the 
officers of the regiment decided to give him a loyal western 
pioneer reception on his arrival and escort him to the United 
States Hotel, where Lieutenant Colonel Ball had secured the 
largest parlor for the occasion. As nearly all of the officers 
had served in the Indian war, it was decided to conduct the 
reception in Indian style. All of the officers of the regiment 
were to sit on the floor in a circle with their feet curled under 
them, and when the colonel was brought into this circle and 
introduced as our great war chief, all were to utter simultane- 
ously the Indian “Huh!” in a sort of gutteral grunt as a 
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formal sign of recognition and official welcome. When in 
this position another telegram came, stating that he would meet 
the regiment at Nashville, which changed our plans, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Ball made the war speech for the colonel 
to his braves to the effect that if his warriors would follow 
him, the great war would be closed before many moons. After 
his speech the lieutenant colonel was handed a large Sioux 
chief’s pipe that one of our men had brought with him, made 
from the famous red pipestone from the quarries of Minnesota, 
to smoke the pipe of peace with all his under chiefs. At the 
close of these ceremonies refreshments were served, consisting 
of some of the best coffee and some of the hardest of hardtack, 
of which all partook. Then the officers started a Sioux war 
chant, which brought us all to our feet, and all took part in 
a war dance, which closed the Indian exercises of the evening. 
This was probably the only reception of this kind given to a 
military officer in and during the Civil War by his comrades. 

The day after the reception the regiment was called into 
line and marched through the main streets of the city to a 
large open field, where we had our first regimental drill. Every 
company was reported full, and not a sick man in the regiment. 
So many of our men had been in the military service before 
that our officers found an easy and pleasant task in this first 
day’s drill of a new regiment; and it made a fine appearance, 
as in 1864 it was a rare thing to see an infantry regiment 
with one thousand men in it after so much hard service and 
severe fighting had been done. Old soldiers in the city, who 
had served three years and who saw us marching, inquired 
what brigade that was going to the front newly uniformed. 
Many questions were asked and remarks made about this Min- 
nesota brigade, for we were not taken for raw troops. 

At noon the day following our regimental drill we had 
orders to go to Nashville by way of Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, and our cars and accommodations were the best we 
had after leaving La Crosse. We reached Bowling Green 
just at dark and were detained there until next morning, as 
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guerrillas had just burned a freight train on the track. That 
night our men were furnished ammunition, and next morning 
our two trains moved out cautiously, passing the wrecked 
train, where an immense amount of army stores had been 
destroyed or carried away. At several places we could see 
where trains had previously been destroyed. At the railroad 
tunnel thirty miles north of Nashville the guerrilla, General 
Morgan, had captured a passenger train, robbed the passengers, 
and then run the train into the tunnel and set it on fire, which 
destroyed the use of the tunnel for several months, during 
which time passengers and freight had to be transferred over 
the hills above and beyond the tunnel by six-horse mule teams, 
but the damage was repaired when we passed over the road. 

On reaching Nashville just as it was gettting dark, we were 
marched about three miles, and went into camp near Fort 
Negley and the Chattanooga railroad; and for ten days large 
details were made from our regiment to guard freight trains 
to Chattanooga, the guards riding on top of the loaded cars, 
making a hard and very exposed and dangerous duty for us 
in a country infested with enemies and bands of guerrillas, 
worse to fight than even the wily and treacherous Indians. 
Every company in the regiment had the duty of making one 
or more of these important, but very risky journeys within 
those ten days. Then orders were given to fall in and march 
to the Louisville and Nashville depot, thinking we were to 
be sent to Sherman’s army; but to our great disappointment 
we were detailed by companies to different points along the 
railroad to guard it from Nashville north to the Kentucky 
line, a distance of fifty miles, and build blockhouses five miles 
apart. Our headquarters were at Gallatin, twenty-five miles 
north of Nashville, a town of about four thousand population. 

A negro regiment had preceded us in this city and had built 
stockades of poles and split logs set upright, affording rather 
poor shelter. At Richland station, five miles south of the 
Kentucky border, where my company was stationed, I at once 
built ten small log houses for ten men each, making comfortable 
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quarters for my company. Patrols of six men each were 
sent twice a day to meet similar patrols from stations north 
and south of us, and each company made daily reports to head- 
quarters. 

The country near my station was well settled, and several 
large plantations were in sight, most of them abandoned by 
their owners, and the youngest and ablest of the men slaves 
had enlisted in the Union army, while their owners, all rebels, 
had gone into the southern army. The non-slaveholding popu- 
lation was mostly Union and loyal and had largely entered the 
Union ranks, and in this way they were nearly equally divided 
between the two armies, creating deadly animosity between 
neighbors and former friends. We were told that during the 
six weeks of their stay the colored regiment on guard before 
us had lost about one third of their number by guerrillas or 
rebel stay-at-homes picking them off, and the government 
found it almost sure death for them to use them for railroad 
guards and so sent them to the front, where they generally 
made good and useful soldiers. 

In sight of our camp lived a family consisting of man, wife, 
three sons, and one daughter. They had a small plantation 
and ten slaves. The father was a pronounced Union man 
and offered himself to our army, but he was refused on account 
of his age. His three sons enlisted in the Confederate army 
and the girl [was] taken for service in a hospital. The mother 
claimed to be neutral. The two youngest boys were supposed 
to be killed, and the girl came home. The oldest boy was made 
captain of a band of guerrillas who operated in destroying rail- 
roads in rear of Sherman’s army and destroying Union families 
and soldiers wherever they found them. They were known 
as Harper’s guerrillas and had operated in conjunction with 
another band of outlaws known as McKay’s guerrillas, both 
operating along the line of the road we were guarding. McKay 
with several others had been surrounded in a log house near 
Gallatin. They refused to surrender, and the house was set 
on fire and they all perished. The rest of the McKay gang 
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joined Harper, giving him one hundred fifty men, and for two 
months before the battle of Nashville they committed some 
depredations nearly every day. But as Harper’s old father 
and mother and sister lived near our camp, he was careful not 
to kill our patrols or any of our regiment, as we kept to the 
railroad and were not sent out to hunt guerrillas. 

On Sunday two men from the station five miles south of 
me left their camp without leave, taking their guns with them, 
and went to a church two miles away from the railroad. Soon 
some of these guerrillas rode up to the church and demanded 
these men to come out and surrender, and after they had given 
up their guns, [they] were shot down in cold blood and then 
savagely mutilated worse than the Sioux Indians would have 
done ; [the guerrillas] then told one of the officers of the church 
to go and tell the officers of these men to come and take care 
of their horribly mangled bodies. I talked with parties who 
were at the church at the time, who told me that it caused 
very little excitement, the preacher going right on with his 
services and closing them as usual. 

Government engineers came to our camps and located a place 
for us to build strong blockhouses of hewn timbers twelve 
inches square, octagon forms, large enough to accommodate 
one hundred men. This work with our other duties kept us 
very busy until after the battle of Nashville. As soon as it 
was known that General Hood with his army was on his way 
to capture Nashville, the bands of guerrillas became more active 
than ever, with the purpose of destroying all railroad connec- 
tions between Nashville and the North and by way of the 
Cumberland River; and for four weeks before the battle there 
was not a day passed but at some point between Bowling 
Green and Nashville the railroad or telegraph was cut to hinder 
supplies and reinforcements reaching General Thomas at Nash- 
ville. 

At the time of the battle of Franklin, Harper’s guerrillas 
cut the railroad ten miles north of our station, in Kentucky, at 
a steep upgrade, derailed the two engines drawing a train of 
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thirty cars heavily loaded with government army stores, un- 
coupled the cars near the engines, and let the train go down 
the heavy grade, crashing into a similar train coming up, and 
then set fire to the wreckage of the two trains, consuming 
forty-five cars with their contents. On one of these trains 
were three soldiers in charge of some officers’ horses. As soon 
as the news of the wreck reached Nashville, I was ordered 
to have fifty men ready to take a train to reach the scene of 
disaster in one hour. Before we left, we could see the light 
from the burning cars. We reached the spot about two o’clock 
a.m., and found, among other things the chivalrous southerners 
had done, the bodies of the three soldiers, who had first been 
shot and then their bodies cut up into small pieces to gratify 
this civilized chivalry. Full one thousand soldiers were soon 
there as witnesses to this deed of far worse than savage bar- 
barians, and to aid in clearing the road of the wreckage, 
enabling trains to pass by evening. Within a week five of 
these guerrilla barbarians were caught and executed, rendering 
the others still more desperate, who proceeded to drive every 
Union family in that part of the country from their homes, 
or killing them. Many sought refuge in our camps and 
appealed for protection. An old man and his wife eighty years 
of age, a neighbor and friend of the Harper’s, were ordered 
to leave their home and refused. Then the humane southern 
guerrillas—chivalry of Kentucky and Tennessee—took his 
only span of mules and his three cows and killed them in his 
dooryard in front of his house and told the old man that if 
he attempted to move the carcasses, they would kill him. 
Friends in Louisville heard of this and took care of them. A 
man by the name of Pardue, sixty-five years of age, was driven 
from his home, his wife and daughters going north, but he 
came to our camp and proved of great service to us as a guide 
and scout. He was fearless, and intimately acquainted with 
the country and people, and led our soldiers to the haunts of 
the guerrillas and to the destruction of many of them. 
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Three days before Hood arrived with his army in front of 
Nashville, a large force of Union troops under command of 
General Green were making a forced march over the Louisville 
and Nashville pike, and camped one night six miles west of 
our station. Foraging parties were sent out in different direc- 
tions. One of these, composed of sixteen men, was cut off 
from their main force by Harper’s guerrillas and, after sur- 
rendering, were all shot in deliberate malice, excepting one, a 
teamster, who was sent back to headquarters to notify them 
what had become of his party. That night Harper visited 
his old father and mother to congratulate them on his com- 
plete destruction of the foraging party. Very soon after this 
incident the booming of cannon could be heard at Nashville 
and on the river below, where batteries had been planted to 
block the river against our boats, and we were hoping for 
orders to take our regiment to the front. Instead of this, 
two more regiments were sent up to help us guard the railroad, 
as it was the only railroad running north then open for sup- 
plies and reinforcements and of the greatest importance, and 
General Thomas had given the most peremptory orders to 
keep it open if it took twenty regiments to do it. The rebels 
made several attempts to cross the Cumberland River both 
above and below Nashville in large force to get possession of 
this road and cut us off from communication with the North, 
but were defeated every time. And during the battle of Nash- 
ville guerrilla bands made the most desperate efforts to destroy 
the road and telegraph lines, anticipating Hood’s defeat of 
Thomas and thus cutting off Thomas’ retreat north by the 
railroad. Scarcely an hour passed during this time that they 
did not break the road or telegraph somewhere. 

The fate of the battle soon turned the tide, and instead of 
Thomas having to retreat, Hood lost his army, and whole regi- 
ments of Kentucky and Tennessee troops surrendered to our 
forces, sick of fighting, and were sent north as prisoners of 
war over the road we were guarding, ragged, frozen, and half 
starved; and orders were sent to all the guards along the rail- 
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road to give these thousands of prisoners on the way to Camp 
Douglas and other prisons, all the hardtack and coffee we could 
spare; and for three days after the battle our principal work 
was to feed these poor ragged and starved foes from the piles 
of boxes of hardtack our men had piled up near the track, 
besides having pails of hot coffee ready to deal out to them. 
The conductor of one train of five hundred prisoners had orders 
to stop at our camp at Richland ten minutes to get refresh- 
ments, and during that time our company was transformed 
into waiters to serve them in their box cars as temporary 
prisons, with two Union soldiers at each door as guards. 
Never could a lot of men receive a happier service than was 
given during those ten minutes. When the train started on, 
three as hearty cheers as ever men could give went up from 
those five hundred refreshed soldiers for the kind men in blue 
who had generously fed them. And such was the treatment 
afforded these recent foes not only by our men all along the 
line of the railroad, but by the people all through Indiana and 
Illinois, wherever these trains of prisoners stopped. After 
the triumphant battle of Nashville and destruction of Hood’s 
army, our regiment was assigned to the sixteenth corps under 
General A. J. Smith, and received the credit of being in the 
battle of Nashville, which was true as far as our desires were 
concerned, but not true of our position, unless guarding the 
railroad and fighting off guerrillas can be said to have been 
in some sense the battle of Nashville. 

After that victory all the guerrilla bands except Harper’s 
left off operating in our vicinity, but he continued to make it 
lively for us all until after Lee’s surrender, often cutting the 
road and telegraph wires, doing more annoyance than real 
damage. 

Everybody felt now that the war would soon be over, and 
our men were constantly talking about the probability of our 
soon receiving orders to return to our homes. In February, 
1865, nearly all our regiment suffered severely from jaundice 
in its worst form, from which several died. All of us would 
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gladly have been in the front of battle rather than endure the 
siege of that poisonous yellow enemy in our camp, the seeds 
of which probably never entirely left us. After that came 
the stunning and almost paralyzing news of Lincoln’s assas- 
sination and the problem of its effect upon the war, as to 
whether it would stimulate the South to renewed effort, or 
result in crushing the rebellion unmercifully, if it attempted 
to go on. 

For a while the guerrillas became more bold and active, but 
this soon changed to quietude when it was known that Johnston 
as well as Lee had surrendered. At the arrival of mail at our 
camp from headquarters, I received a letter from my wife 
at Garden City, on the back of which was written and signed 
by the postmaster at Garden City the following statement: 
“A. J. Jewett, his wife, four-year-old boy, his father, mother, 
and wife’s sister, were all murdered and scalped by Indians 
this morning. If possible, return home at once.” Under this 
was written, “If you wish to return home, come to headquarters 
on the first train and I will see that you have a furlough and 
transportation. (Signed) J. B. Gilfillan, Colonel.” I took 
the first train to Gallatin, but concluded not to return home 
until I received further news from there as to this murder 
and its incidents at a time when no hostile Indians were known 
to be within three hundred miles from that place. This family 
and mine were intimate friends and consequently I felt a deep 
interest in the case. In a few days I learned the facts. An 
Indian half-breed by the name of Campbell had been a friend 
and interpreter to the whites all through the war of the Sioux 
and had gone with Brackett’s Battalion, which was wintering 
near Fort Rice on the Missouri River. Lieutenant M. T. Fall 
of that battalion, from Garden City, to whom I had sold my 
Indian war horse, was a relative of Mr. Jewett, and Fall was 
in the habit of sending his surplus money to Jewett for safe- 
keeping. Campbell knew of this and left the battalion secretly 
and engaged six desperadoes from among the Sioux to go 
with him and get this money and divide it among them. They 
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made the journey of four hundred miles on foot in winter, 
with three ponies to carry their supplies. They reached 
Jewett’s farm two miles east of Garden City before the snow 
was all gone, attacked the family just at daylight, murdered 
them all, cut open the feather beds in search of the money, 
cooked themselves a breakfast, divided the money, and sepa- 
rated, the six Indians taking the ponies, while Campbell dressed 
himself in Jewett’s best suit of clothes and started on foot for 
Mankato to go and visit his father’s family at Henderson, 
twenty miles down the river from Mankato. A neighbor of 
Jewett, who was returning from Mankato, met Campbell and 
spoke with him, noticing that he was a half-breed and appeared 
to be in a great hurry. He drove on thinking there was some- 
thing wrong about the man. When he got to Jewett’s place, 
two other neighbors were there and told him of the murders. 
Another had gone to Garden City to report it. This man 
said, “I met one of the Indians who had a hand in this busi- 
ness.” He turned his horse around and asked one of the men 
to go with him and they would overtake and capture him 
before he reached Mankato. When they reached a hill over- 
looking the town, the man they were after was in sight, hurry- 
ing to reach it. As they came nearer they both noticed that 
he had on a suit of Jewett’s clothes. Drawing their revolvers, 
they halted him and ordered him to throw up his hands and 
surrender. They then disarmed him of two revolvers, made 
him get into the buggy with them, and in less than ten minutes 
they had him in prison in Mankato before any one in the city 
had heard of the murder. The courthouse bell was rung, also 
the church bells, as an alarm and assembly, and in a few minutes 
nearly every citizen had gathered around the courthouse and 
jail. Campbell soon realized that his life was short and asked 
for a Catholic priest, to whom he confessed the whole crime 
and turned over four hundred dollars of the money, and also 
told where the other six Indians could be found. After his 
confession he was told by the officers that they would give him 
one hour to prepare for death. And at two o’clock that after- 
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noon, less than ten hours after the murder, the guilty wretch 
was hanged at the end of a rope thrown over the limb of a 
tree in the courthouse yard in the presence of the entire popu- 
lation of the city, closing in ignominy the career of one who 
had been of much service to us during nearly three years of 
the Indian war in Minnesota. The leader of this band of 
murderers having been promptly disposed of, the whole country 
was in excitement and armed and on the warpath to capture 
or kill the other six Indians before they could reach their homes 
in Dakota. The soldiers in all the stockades were notified and 
sent out into the large timber south of Mankato where Camp- 
bell had said their hiding-place was discovered. They fired 
on the small squad of soldiers that had found them, killing 
one and wounding another and then managed to escape, and 
were not heard of again for ten days. But the search and 
pursuit was kept up so persistently and extensively that they 
were all killed before reaching Dakota." 

On examination of the bodies of Jewett’s family, it was 
found that his four-year-old boy, who had been struck on the 
head by an Indian war club and [was] supposed to be dead, 
was still alive, and the doctors succeeded in restoring him. 
Jewett’s relatives came on from Boston and settled up the 
estate and took the boy home with them and educated him, 
and the last I knew of him [he] was a prominent lawyer in 
Boston, with a distinguishing mark no other one of them 
carried—a large bump on the top of his head made by an 
Indian war club. 

The people were so wrought up by this murder that the 
county commissioners of Blue Earth County voted one thou- 
sand dollars with which to buy bloodhounds from the South to 
run down the small bands of outlaw Indians who continued 
to infest the country to steal and rob and murder the people. 
I received a letter from the county clerk inquiring if they could 
be gotten in Tennessee where we were, and I informed [him] 


1 Compare with the accounts given in the St. Paul Daily Press, May 
5 and 6, 1865, and in Buck, Indian Outbreaks, 246-249. 
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that there were two men in Sumner County, Tennessee, who 
made a business of raising bloodhounds for sale. He soon 
wrote me again, informing me that the commissioners had 
appointed a Garden City man by the name of E. P. Evans 
to go and see me and asked me to aid him in his business. 
In a few days Evans came with the money in his pocket, and 
we soon bought six fine, full-blooded hounds for him to take 
back with him. To do this was a great deal of an undertaking 
at that time, and to accomplish it successfully he had brought 
a letter from the governor to Gilfillan, the colonel of our 
regiment, asking him to detail two men from the regiment 
for the purpose of accompanying Evans with the dogs back 
to Mankato. Lee having surrendered and the war being con- 
sidered over, the colonel told Evans that he felt sure the regi- 
ment would soon be sent to Fort Snelling to be mustered out, 
and it would be better for him to wait and go with the regiment 
and save him the expense of transportation ; but if the regiment 
was not ordered home by the first of July, he would make 
the detail. The dogs went to Minnesota with the regiment. 
But on trial it was found that while they had been trained 
to follow the scent of a negro everywhere to his death, as 
soon as it came to the scent and trail of an Indian they would 
stick their tails between their legs and make a cowardly sneak 
in an opposite direction. So Blue Earth County lost its one 
thousand so far as the specific object of its expedition was 
concerned, and the board of commissioners lost all of their 
glory in the transaction, except the credit of introducing the 
first lot of bloodhounds in the state. 

Going back now to our military service after the battle of 
Nashville; we were still kept guarding the railroad, but the 
guerrillas were very quiet. A Methodist camp meeting was 
being held about two miles from our camp, where two men 
of another company had previously been murdered by guer- 
rillas one Sunday; and I received notice from headquarters 
that two companies of our regiment would be at our camp on 
the next Sunday morning to go with my company and surround 
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the camp grounds and demand the surrender of some of Har- 
per’s gang of guerrillas who were to be there. We executed 
the orders, but failed to get the men, as by some underground 
method they had learned our purpose. The week before we 
had orders to return north, Harper sent word to Colonel Gil- 
fillan that he would surrender his company of guerrillas, and 
arrangements were made to meet them and receive their 
surrender four miles east of Gallatin on a certain day. The 
surrender of seventy-five of them was accomplished, all laying 
down their arms except the officers, who were allowed to take 
their side arms and horses, and all took the same oath and 
parole of Lee’s army and were permitted to return to their 
homes, except Harper and his lieutenants, who preferred to 
leave the state until they thought their homes would be a safe 
place for them from the vengeance of their Union neighbors. 
These officers were given a guard for their protection while 
they went with Harper to visit his home near my headquarters. 
This guard consisted of fifty men of my company and were to 
be at Harper’s home the next day at ten o’clock, my first 
lieutenant and myself with them. Soon after we got there, 
Harper and his two lieutenants rode up on very fine horses, 
Harper a fine-looking man. They dismounted, but did not 
leave their horses until they were convinced we were there to 
protect them. During the four hours of our stay the family 
prepared dinner for us all, during which one of the officers took 
his dinner while the other two were outside on guard, suspicious 
and watching for trouble and ready to mount their horses at 
any moment and disappear, if any signs of danger were seen. 
While my men were having their dinner, Harper requested me 
and Lieutenant Neal to stay outside with him, as he wished 
to have some conversation with us. He told us he thought he 
and the other two would go to Mexico, as he knew they could 
not stay about home with any safety, as there were at least one 
hundred men in that county sworn to kill him at sight, and 
that if they knew of his surrender and this visit home, they 
probably would find it difficult to get away alive, and asked me 
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if Pardue, a former neighbor of theirs, was still at my camp, 
as he was his worst enemy and the one he feared the most, 
and [he] felt he would not be safe that day if Pardue knew he 
was at home. And if they ever met he would have to kill 
Pardue at once or lose his own life. I assured him that Pardue 
had gone to Nashville on duty and did not know of his sur- 
render and visit to his home. During our conversation he was 
free to tell us of several incidents of narrow escapes from con- 
tact or capture when our men were after him and his party. 
In one instance, [when] staying over night on plantations 
within two miles of each other, he was informed of our pres- 
ence by a slave of the plantation where we were stopping, sent 
to inform him of our movements by one of the young ladies 
where we were staying, we reaching there five minutes after he 
and his men had left the place ; and how in the night he took ten 
men and visited the place, saw we were still there and had our 
guards stationed, and that he and his men were so near the 
house that they could see us distinctly through the windows 
and could have fired and killed some of us, but did not because 
we had been so kind to his father, mother, and sister; that 
several times they had had opportunity to kill some of our men, 
but he had given strict orders to his men not to kill any of the 
Eleventh Minnesota unless attacked by them. As he and all 
of his men lived in that vicinity, it was good policy for them, 
on account of their families and home interests, not to kill any 
of our regiment and draw its vengeance upon their families 
and homes. 

My lieutenant called Harper’s attention to the fact that he 
and his lieutenants had government saddles on their horses, 
and asked him if he was willing to tell how they came by them. 
“Most certainly; we took them from the freight trains we 
destroyed ten miles north of Richland station,” he said. I 
asked him if his men killed and mangled the three soldiers 
there in charge of some horses. He said they did. Lieutenant 
Neal then told him that both of us had been through the 
Minnesota Indian war and had seen the effects of Indian 
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massacres and witnessed many horrible scenes of butchery, but 
in all the Indian wars and massacres had never looked upon 
persons so cruelly and horribly cut up and mangled as those 
three soldiers were. He replied that it was war, and such 
things were set apart for them to perform and were justifiable. 
Such inhuman malice as this to be justified by an intelligent 
being who participated in it, ought to have justified taking his 
life, even if he had surrendered to us. He narrated an instance 
when he and his men had arranged to capture my two 
lieutenants and myself at our boarding place about one hundred 
rods from our quarters near a heavy piece of woods just at 
dark, and said if we resisted we would have been killed, but 
we had just changed our boarding place. Lieutenant Neal 
assured him that we never could have been taken alive, as it 
was understood by us that it was sure death and of the cruelest 
kind to surrender to a band of guerrillas. Our conversation 
continued until dinner time, when we three sat down to an 
excellent farmer’s meal, and after the father of the family 
invoked the divine blessing upon it, [we] partook heartily of 
this genuine home luxury, interspersed with many enjoyable 
stories from Captain Harper and Lieutenant Neal, both of 
whom were large, fine-looking men and excellent story-tellers, 
and the hour passed very pleasantly with many a roar of 
laughter. 

The time had now come when Harper and his father and 
family must part, and it was a sad and tender moment, touch- 
ing every one to tears, as they were an affectionate family. The 
father expressed the hope that his two sons in the Confederate 
army might live to soon return once more to a once happy home 
and they enjoy together a family reunion. 

On leaving, Harper asked for a guard until he crossed the 
pike five miles west of Richland, which I had no authority to 
furnish ; so, when we came to a bypath that led into the woods 
on the way to our camp, he thanked us for our kindness, bid us 
good-bye, and turned into the woods and was soon out of 
sight. We went on to camp relieved and congratulating our- 
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selves that we were at last rid of that fearless guerrilla leader 
and his band and would probably see him no more. If he went 
to Mexico, he made a quick trip of it, as we learned that he was 
back home within two months at his former work of killing 
some of his enemies, and Pardue was one of those who lost 
his life during the next fall. And this enmity was so bitter 
between the Union men and guerrillas in that country that 
assassinations continued until both parties were nearly, if not 
totally, destroyed, no doubt Harper with the rest. 

The latter part of June our regiment was relieved from 
duty and started for home, and all along the way, after leaving 
Kentucky, received the same welcome and hospitality shown 
those that had served longer and had been in scores of battles. 
On Sunday the train carrying us was sidetracked near a small 
town in Indiana and the engine detached, intending to leave us 
there until Monday. But the men were too enthusiastic for 
home to stay sidetracked in that way, and with cheers got out 
and pushed the train about a mile to town. An engine was 
attached and we reached Chicago that evening, stopping at 
Indianapolis long enough for a sumptuous dinner, during 
which our six bloodhounds attracted more attention than our 
nine hundred soldiers and officers. They were decorated with 
stars and stripes and labeled as follows: “Purchased by Blue 
Earth County, Minnesota. No more slaves to run down. 
Enlisted with the United States for the Sioux war. Deserted 
our rebel master and bound for Minnesota or bust.” 

The night we reached Chicago the entire regiment, except 
the officers, rolled themselves in their blankets and slept on 
the soft side of the pavement on Michigan Avenue, near the 
Exposition Building, with the cool breezes from Lake Michi- 
gan to gently fan us to quiet rest; and hundreds of people came 
to our spacious bedrooms without curtains to take a look at 
the “war-worn veterans,” and especially the Tennessee dogs. 
Early next morning we were marching to take the train for 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, where steamboats were to receive us 
and carry us up the Mississippi River to Fort Snelling. At 
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every place where we stopped along the road in Wisconsin, 
flags were flying from the housetops in our honor and ladies 
were at the train with flowers to pin on our coats, and baskets 
filled with fruit and food [were] distributed among us. And 
the nearer we got home the greater was the enthusiasm of 
welcome for the regiment and the six Tennessee recruits. At 
La Crosse, where we arrived just before dark, the mayor and 
citizens had prepared us good quarters for the night in the 
courthouse, city hall, and private homes. In the morning two 
large boats were at the wharf ready to take us on and give us 
a fine daylight ride up the “Father of Waters” and through 
historic Lake Pepin. It was the morning of the Fourth of 
July, and it looked as if nearly all the people in La Crosse 
wanted to take passage with us on those boats so great was 
the crowd at the dock. The regiment was divided between the 
boats; then the people to the full extent of the boats’ capacity 
were permitted to go on, and it was stated that the “War 
Eagle,” the floating palace of the Mississippi at that time, had 
fully two thousand people on board that day. There was a 
fine brass band on each boat, affording a very pleasant attrac- 
tion. But many said that the dogs, the like of which they had 
never seen, three of them on each boat, were a far greater 
attraction than any brass band could be. Winona, Red Wing, 
Wabasha, and Lake City, where the boats stopped, were 
wild with enthusiasm over the return of the Eleventh Regi- 
ment. None of the men was allowed ashore, but baskets of 
flowers and refreshments were sent on board and distributed 
among them, for which they returned thanks to the kind people 
in many different ways, such as showing the dogs to the best 
possible advantage from the hurricane deck and throwing 
kisses to the young ladies. 

Just before night we passed Hastings, where they gave us a 
gallant welcome by the firing of cannon and other patriotic 
demonstrations until we were out of sight. At eight o’clock 
we reached St. Paul, where the city had provided every com- 
fort and welcome for our return home. Such recognition of 
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our services on the part of the people everywhere, such hearty 
welcome back, such overflowing kindness, hospitality, and 
cheers as we received was in itself almost enough to repay us 
for the hardships and exposures we had endured, and can never 
be forgotten. The next day we marched to Fort Snelling with 
nine hundred men, one hundred less than we had left there with, 
and on the eleventh day of July were mustered out of the serv- 
ice and discharged.* 

We had served less than a year and no man of the regiment 
had been killed in battle. But many lives had been sacrificed 
by exposure, hardships, and strenuous service against guerrilla 
bands in northern Tennessee, so that every station along the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad, from the Kentucky line to 
Nashville, can bear witness by grass-covered mounds where 
our comrades are buried, that the Eleventh Minnesota, though 
late in the field, fully contributed a portion of the lives of its 
noble and patriotic young men to the union of states and salva- 
tion of the nation; while all or nearly all who returned were 
for life less able-bodied men than they would have been if they 
had not performed that service, the seeds of disease and dis- 
ability having been sown in their systems by exposure and 
hardships unavoidably incidental to army life in active service.” 

After being mustered out, my company was furnished con- 
veyance by government wagons to Mankato and from there 

1 Captain Potter’s narrative of the arrival of the regiment at St. 
Paul differs in some particulars from the account in the St. Paul Daily 


Press, July 6, 1865. 

Shortly before his death Captain Potter turned over to the Eleventh 
Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry Association, with the express 
wish that it should be ultimately deposited with the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, an album containing photographs of all the members 
of Company C of that regiment, taken at the time of their muster-out 
at Fort Snelling. The men of the company held Captain Potter in 
high esteem and affection; and the album was given him as a souvenir 
of their months of association together. Through the secretary-treas- 
urer, Mr. Benjamin Brack of St. Paul, the album was forwarded to 
the society in June, 1916. 

2 For a history of the Eleventh Regiment Minnesota Infantry Vol- 
unteers, see “Narrative of the Eleventh Regiment” by Rufus Daven- 
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they went to their homes in Blue Earth Valley, where nearly 
all of them enlisted, as they were mostly farmers and farmers’ 
sons. After we separated at Mankato, I returned to my home 
in Garden City to enjoy the blessings of peace once more in 
the undisturbed society of family and friends. Not long after 
reaching home, I purchased the beautiful farm of Colonel J. 
H. Baker on the Watonwan River, one mile from town, where 
I lived for the next ten years, during which Minnesota had 
become a great and prosperous state. Railroads had been built 
to reach nearly every county in the south part of the state, and 
the two former Indian reservations had been transformed into 
populated and prosperous farms, and the three years of Indian 
warfare, in which one thousand five hundred settlers’ lives were 
sacrificed, seemed to have been almost forgotten, except by the 
oldest residents who shared in it and had a hand in driving the 
savages out of the state. The war, notwithstanding its cruel- 
ties and sufferings, apparently proved a final benefit in ridding 
the very best agricultural part of the state of its dangerous 
encumbrance much sooner and quicker than otherwise could 
have been done. 

In 1873-75 the grasshoppers from the plains west of us 
came into the state in such vast numbers as to nearly destroy 
all the crops during those three years, to such an extent that 
most of the farmers who remained on their farms were obliged 
to accept aid from the state or friends outside the state. Every 
possible plan was tried to drive the locusts off or kill them off, 
but we found that though we could drive off and kill the 
Indians, the locusts were too much for our skill and power. 
Our county commissioners voted a bounty of ten cents a quart 
for them, and the schools were closed to have the children as 
well as adults catch and destroy them with canvas nets. The 
principal of the Garden City school, Judson Jones, and his 
port of Company G, in Minnesota in the Civil and Indian Wars, 1: 
488-491; St. Paul Daily Press, July 6, 1865. See also letters from various 


members of the regiment appearing in the Press, October 14, 30, 
November 3, 1864, January 26, June 28, 1865. 
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pupils spent one day on my farm with their nets, and my 
nearest neighbor had a canvas net attached to his hayrake and 
was catching them by horse power. And other improved 
methods of getting them so increased the catch that the price 
was put down to five cents a quart, and after the third day’s 
harvest the crop was so great that the bounty was taken en- 
tirely off for fear of bankrupting the county. One large farmer 
attached a funnel-shaped net to his two hayrakes twenty feet 
apart, drawn by two horses, and his one day’s catch filled as 
many grain sacks as could be loaded on a hayrack, and required 
four horses to draw them. They had to be killed in the sacks 
with kerosene oil and then the supervisor of each township 
had to attend to measuring them and burying them in long, 
deep trenches. But it availed little. On this account thousands 
of farmers left the state and took their stock with them and 
went into other western states.’ 

I will relate briefly another very exciting event in which | 
personally took part, which very much stirred up almost the 
entire state, the narration of which will close up my twenty 
years’ life history in Minnesota. 

About the first of August, 1876, eight men, mounted on fine 
horses, rode into Mankato and said they were looking for good 
opportunities to buy up Minnesota grasshopper-devastated 
farms. I met the same men pretending to be looking for cheap 
farm lands. Very soon after our conversation a procession 
headed by a brass band playing national airs came down the 
main street attracting the attention of the people. Immediately 
these land-buyers mounted their horses and rode to St. Peter; 
put up at the best hotel; called on the principal business men; 
went to the banks to get some bills changed; returned to the 
hotel and sat on the porch, amusing themselves during the 

1The sufferings and hardships occasioned by the grasshopper 
plagues are recounted in local newspapers throughout southern Minne- 
sota for this period. See also The Grasshopper, or Rocky Mountain 
Locust, and Its Ravages in Minnesota; a Special Report to the Hon. C. K. 
Davis, Governor of Minnesota (St. Paul, 1876); Minnesota, Executive 
Documents, 1875, vol. 1, no. 1, p. 33; no. 13, p. 57. 
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afternoon throwing small coins into the street to see the boys 
scramble for them. During the evening they had many offers 
of cheap farms, which they promised to go and see. But next 
morning they left St. Peter and rode east through Le Sueur 
County, and on the second day took dinner at a restaurant in 
Northfield, Rice County. After dinner six of the men mounted 
their horses and at the same time the other two went to the 
only bank in the town and with revolvers aimed at him ordered 
the cashier to hand over to them all the money there was in 
the bank. The cashier at once closed the doors of the money 
vault, but was instantly shot dead and also the janitor of the 
bank and a customer then in the bank wounded. While this 
was occurring in the bank, the six men on their horses rode 
about firing their revolvers and ordering all persons to keep 
indoors or get shot. But the citizens had quickly become 
aroused to the emergency and from windows and doors began 
to pour on the mounted robbers a deadly fire, from which two 
of them fell dead from their horses and two more were 
wounded. The two in the bank hastily taking what little 
money was in sight, mounted hurriedly and fled to the woods 
a few miles from the village, where they remained in hiding 
for several days until they thought the excitement and search 
for them was over. Then leaving their horses, they started 
on foot to elude pursuit and try to get safely out of Minnesota. 

On searching the two dead robbers, maps and other positive 
evidence was found proving that they were the gang of the 
James and Younger brothers, outlaws and robbers from Mis- 
souri, refuse and remnants from the war of the southerr 
rebellion, who had turned to be depredators and marauders 
upon peaceful society. Four miles east of Mankato, in their 
attempts to get safely out of the state on foot, they entered a 
farm house by night and ordered the family to prepare them a 
good supper—the first good meal they had been able to get in 





eight days—paid for it and at once left for the woods again. 
In the meantime the country all around had found out that 


the robbers and murderers were still in hiding in the state. 
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Special trains on all the railroads were made up and word sent 
out that all who wanted to volunteer to capture or kill this band 
of robbers should have a free pass on these trains. Immediately 
the whole southwestern part of the state was under arms 
hastening to the conflict. Old Indian fighters and Civil War 
veterans, with the arms they used before and were familiar 
with, rendezvoused at every available point, and before night 
guards and patrols were stationed at all bridges over the Blue 
Earth River, now swollen by recent rains, but which the 
robbers would have to cross to go west and get out of the 
state towards Missouri. 

At the wagon bridge one mile west of Mankato, about ten 
o'clock that night, when very dark, some one threw stones into 
the east end of the covered bridge to ascertain if any one was 
inside, but did not attempt to cross. About thirty rods south 
of this was a long, high railroad bridge with nothing but cross 
ties and rails on and guarded by railroad section men. At 
these the robbers fired, and they fled away for safety. The 
robbers then crawled over that bridge on their hands and knees, 
stole two horses on which to mount their two wounded com- 
rades, and then took the road to Lake Crystal. On reaching 
the Garden City road, they were fired at by guards stationed 
there, causing them to separate. The two James brothers stole 
two good farm horses belonging to Rev. Mr. Rockwood, a 
minister living in Garden City, and at daybreak next morning 
were seen riding bareback on two gray horses one mile north 
of Madelia. That morning Captain Ara Barton, sheriff of 
Rice County, who had served through the Indian war in the 
cavalry regiment with me, came to Garden City, to obtain 
information about the horses stolen from the minister and 
asked me to go with him after the robbers. I told him I 
had been in Michigan with my family for the last eight months, 
that my health was not good, and that I thought I could not 
endure such a task. But he urged me so hard I finally yielded, 
and loaded my carbine and revolver I had used through the 
Indian war and rode with him to Lake Crystal, where we took 
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the first train for St. James, thirty miles west. There we hired 
a team to take us north to head off the robbers if possible, but 
before we got started a man came in on horseback and informed 
us that the robbers had passed five miles north of us only an 
hour before. We then got the section men with two hand cars 
to take eight of us to Windom, thirty miles farther west, arriv- 
ing there at two o’clock p.m. We got dinner and secured a good 
team to take eight of us twenty miles northwest to a ford on 
the Des Moines River, reaching there about dark. We sta- 
tioned guards at the ford. The next morning we learned that 
the James boys had stayed all night with a settler ten miles 
north and east of us, which encouraged us, as we were now 
ahead of them. Then we took another ride of forty miles into 
Pipestone County, which was near the west state line, but could 
get no further track of the fugitives. So next day we rode 
south to the railroad, where we took the first train east towards 
home. On reaching Madelia, we learned that the hiding-place 
cf four of the robbers had been discovered five miles north of 
Madelia, and two hundred armed men were after them, and 
before night one of the four robbers was killed and the three 
Younger brothers, all wounded, had been compelled to sur- 
render and were in the hands of Sheriff Barton. As soon as 
this was known, a large delegation came from St. Paul on a 
special train to take the prisoners to St. Paul, but Sheriff Bar- 
ton told them that, as they had committed the robbery and 
murder in Rice County under his jurisdiction, he should take 
them there for trial and punishment. But the St. Paul delega- 
tion thought if the prisoners were taken by the way of Owa- 
tonna, they would have to change cars twice, and the excited 
and angry people would capture and hang them before we 
reached the Rice County jail. As the sheriff had legal posses- 
sion of the prisoners and a strong guard to protect them, he 
refused to take them to St. Paul, and it was finally arranged 
by having them take the body of the dead robber to St. Paul, 
while he took the live ones on to Rice County jail. It was 
said that the arrival of the dead robber in St. Paul was wit- 
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nessed by the largest crowd of people ever in the city up to 
that time. 

The three robbers, whose wounds had not been dressed, were 
taken into a passenger car, and a doctor who examined them 
thought two of them would die before reaching their destina- 
tion. Cole Younger, the oldest, was able to sit up and was 
willing to tell all they had passed through since coming into 
the state. As I was one of the guard and sat in the seat next 
him, he asked me many questions. One of the leading Mankato 
bankers was on the train, and Younger said he would like to 
speak with him. I went to Mr. S——— and told him the 
prisoner wanted to speak with him. Younger said, “I was in 
your bank fifteen days ago, got a twenty-dollar bill changed, 
talked with you about some farms you had for sale.” “Yes,” 
said Mr. S————-, “and you agreed to return or let me hear 
from you.”” Younger replied, “I did not lie to you. I have 
done both. I have returne? and you now hear from me.” Mr. 
S———— lectured him for the business he was in. Younger 
asked if he would like to know the difference between the busi- 
ness he was following and that of the banker. Mr. S———— 
said he would, and Younger said: “In your business you are 
robbing the poor and in mine I am robbing the rich. Our 
plans were laid to rob the banks in your city and then make our 
escape through the unsettled country we came in on, but when 
that band came along the street and all the people came out, 
we lost our chance and our nerve and rode on into the thickest 
settled part of the state and went to our death, as I hear that 
the two James brothers have been killed and we three brothers 
are all that are left of the eight who visited your city fifteen 
days ago.” 

Another man from Mankato said to Younger, “Less than 
fourteen years ago we hung thirty-eight men in our city on one 
scaffold, and at the same time, every one of them as good [as], 
if not better than, you are.’’ His reply was, “I expect to hang 
hefore I leave your city, but these are my two brothers, both 
mortally wounded, and one of them under twenty years of 
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age, on his first raid of this kind, and I blame myself for it, 
and all I ask of you people is not to hang those boys. Let them 
die as they are.” 

The train had now reached the city, where several thousand 
people were waiting to see the robbers and where we had to 
change to another railroad a quarter of a mile away. When 
the crowd of people saw the badly wounded robbers, they were 
moved with pity instead of malice towards them. At Owa- 
tonna we had to make another transfer. The entire city and 
country around were out in full force to get a look at the cap- 
tured outlaws. The same feeling of pity prevailed here towards 
their wounded and suffering condition as at Mankato. Here 
we were informed by telegraph that at Faribault thousands of 
angry people had gathered and a strong mob element existed 
ready to hang the robbers. Sheriff Barton telegraphed back 
that he would be there on the regular train at three o’clock p.m. 
and that he had a strong guard and that, if any one tried to 
mob these mortally wounded prisoners, it would mean death 
to them. But instead of taking the regular train, we took a 
freight train that started earlier and stopped a mile south of 
Faribault depot, where two teams were ready to take the 
prisoners and guards direct to the jail, which was done so 
unexpectedly and secretly that the prisoners were inside the 
prison and under the doctor’s care while the excited mass of 
people were at the depot waiting for the coming of the regular 
passenger train. When they found that the prisoners were in 
the jail, many spoke in favor of mobbing them, but learning of 
the badly wounded condition they were in, decided to let the 
law take its course with them. 

By request of the sheriff I stayed five days with them, and 
during that time a strong guard was kept at the jail. Then I 
returned home in Garden City, leaving my army carbine to be 
used by the guard, and it was the gun that killed a man who 
approached the jail one night and would not halt at the sentry’s 
order. Twenty years after that I wrote Captain Barton tc 
send me that carbine by express, as I desired to have it go to 
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my posterity as a valued relic and memento of the days of the 
Indian wars in Minnesota. But he informed me that it had 
been destroyed by fire. 

As soon as the three Younger brothers recovered from their 
wounds, they were brought to trial, plead guilty, and sentenced 
to state prison for life. The state law was such that if a mur- 
derer plead guilty, he could not be hung.* 

The five days I spent in the siege and battle of New Ulm in 
the Sioux war were more dangerous, but the five days I spent 
in the attempt to capture the two James brothers and the cap- 
ture and taking to jail of the three Younger brothers, were 
fully as exciting, and demonstrated to me that the good and 
loyal people of Minnesota would never allow themselves to be 
robbed and murdered by any unexpected invasion of a band 
of desperate guerrillas of the southern chivalry without in- 
stantly rallying and making a brave and victorious fight for 
their lives and property. 

As I had now lived west of the Mississippi nearly twenty- 
five years and had my share of western pioneer life, I concluded 
to go back to my native state until the grasshopper scourge had 
passed away, and then return when I could obtain a living by 
hard labor and not have it consumed by hoards of insects. 
With this in view I rented my farm to a man who had no 
means with which to leave the country and depended upon the 
state to furnish him seed for the next season’s planting. I sold 
my live stock to parties living outside the visited and scourged 
district, and in the fall of 1876 started for Michigan, where my 
family had been for the past year. 

1 Detailed accounts of the Northfield robbery and of the pursuit 
of the desperadoes appeared in the St. Paul and Minneapolis Pioneer- 
Press and Tribune, September 8-October 7, 1876; Faribault Republican, 
September 13-27, 1876. See also Thomas Coleman Younger, The Story 
of Cole Younger, 79-93 (Chicago, 1903); John Jay Lemon, The North- 
field Tragedy; a History of the Northfield Bank Raid and Murders 
(St. Paul, 1876); George Huntington, Robber and Hero; the Story 


of the Raid of the First National Bank of Northfield, Minnesota, by 
the James-Younger Band of Robbers in 1876 (Northfield, 1895). 
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The following winter I traveled as a book agent, but my 
health suffering some, I abandoned that kind of employment. 
The next season I traded my Minnesota farm for a Michigan 
farm, on which I lived until my family of five children were all 
of age. During this time I was also engaged with two of my 
brothers in the hardwood lumber business at Potterville. I 
then sold my farm and bought another in the same county, 
lying on a new line of railroad being built. I laid out the 
present village of Mulliken and continued a few years longer 
in the lumber business, then took a quarter interest in the Potter 
Furniture Manufacturing Company at Lansing, making that 
city my home during the past sixteen years. 

My life has not been filled with important and thrilling 
events as some others of frontier life for a shorter period. 
Though I have not suffered great hardships, still there have 
been many exposures, trials, and dangers. Yet, as I now look 
back upon those earlier experiences of pioneer and army life, 
they seem more like pleasures than hardships and perils. 

And now at seventy-five years of age, man’s usual life limit 
at the maximum, as I see myself still enjoying the companion- 
ship of the wife of my youth and that of all my children and 
thirteen grandchildren, not a death having yet occurred among 
us, enjoying the unbroken love as well as companionship of all 
these, I ask what more can I have to comfort me in this life 
except to know that after this mortal body is cared for there 
will be an immortal body and still happier home. 
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David Thompson’s Narrative of His Explorations in North Amer- 
ica,. 1784-1812 (The Champlain Society, Publications, no. 
12). Edited by J. B. Tyrrett. (Toronto, the society, 1916. 
xcviii, 582 p.) 


The explorer whose narration is here published was a Welsh- 
man, born April 30, 1770, of humble parents, with little posses- 
sions, who had migrated to London, living in its then suburb of 
Westminster. Before the baby boy was two years old, his father 
died. At the age of seven he was admitted as a charity pupil in 
the Grey Coat School, distant about five minutes’ walk from 
Westminster Abbey. From this school he was indentured, when 
fourteen years old, to an apprenticeship of seven years in the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which he began in the 
summer of 1784, coming at first to the fur-trading post named 
Churchill Factory. Two years later he went to remote posts on 
the Saskatchewan River, and his places of service were several 
times changed. 

In 1789, at nineteen years of age, Thompson began at Cumber- 
land House his great work as a surveyor and geographer, deter- 
mining the exact geographic position of that trading post by a 
large number of astronomical observations. Thenceforward, 
through a quarter of a century, he was a most efficient explorer 
and cartographer of the vast region stretching from Hudson Bay 
and Lake Superior west to the Fraser and Columbia rivers and 
the Pacific Ocean, and north to Reindeer and Athabasca lakes. 

After eight years of surveys with the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
he transferred his service in 1797 to the Northwest Company. 
For both these corporations he was engaged largely as a fur- 
trader, his surveying and mapping being done in the intervals of 
time that could be spared from that work. Only two expeditions 
were made chiefly for exploration to supply maps, these being in 
the winter and spring of 1797-98, when on a journey to the vil- 
lages of the Mandans, on the Missouri River, and in the closely 
ensuing travel through northern Minnesota by the headwaters of 
the Mississippi. 
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During March and April of 1798 Thompson traveled thus from 
the Red River Valley to Red Lake and to Turtle Lake, the latter 
situated on the most northern tributary of the Mississippi River, 
mapping these lakes and streams. Thence he proceeded in May 
down the Mississippi to Sandy Lake, and by the Savanna and St. 
Louis rivers to Fond du Lac, at the west end of Lake Superior. 
This part of his narration has the greatest interest for Minnesota 
readers. 

In 1813 and 1814 Thompson drafted for the Northwest Com- 
pany a large map of the Northwest Territory of Canada, and with 
additions through surveys made by others he extended his map- 
ping from the 84th to the 124th meridian, and in latitude from the 
45th to the 60th parallel. A reduced facsimile of this manuscript 
map is published in the present work. Parts of it, and many 
notes of its place names and other observations from Thompson’s 
field books, were published in 1897 by Dr. Elliott Coues, in his 
New Light on the Early History of the Greater Northwest. The 
reader should likewise consult an earlier paper by the present 
editor, Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, published in pamphlet form under the 
title A Brief Narrative of the Journeys of David Thompson in 
North-Western America (Toronto, 1888), and appearing also in 
the Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, third section, volume 
6, 1887-88, pages 135-160. 

Thompson’s field plats and notes, including many determina- 
tions of latitude and longitude throughout the vast area of his 
explorations, fill about forty record books, in the surveys branch 
of the crown lands department of Ontario, at Toronto. These 
have been carefully compared by Mr. Tyrrell with this Narrative, 
which was written by Thompson in his declining years, with the 
hope to see it published. Its chapters telling of the travel in the 
Red River Valley and past the upper Mississippi to Fond du 
Lac were written in 1848, when the author was seventy-eight 
years old. 

After 1815, when the surveys narrated in this volume and their 
delineation on its map had been completed, Thompson was during 
ten years a Canadian government surveyor, defining and mapping 
the international boundary line, from where the forty-fifth parallel 
crosses the St. Lawrence River west to the Lake of the Woods, 
and surveying also the other proposed routes for the boundary 
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adjoining Minnesota, by the St. Louis River and by the more 
northern Kaministiquia River. 

During the progress of the boundary work and for many years 
afterward, his home was in Williamstown, Glengarry County, 
Ontario. Thence he removed to Longueuil, near Montreal, where 
his latest years were darkened by failing eyesight and by poverty, 
and where he died February 10, 1857. His wife, Charlotte Small, 
a half-breed of Scotch and Ojibway blood, to whom he was mar- 
ried at Isle 4 la Crosse on June 10, 1799, survived him by only 
three months, dying May 7; and they were buried, beside children 
who had preceded them, in Mount Royal cemetery, Montreal. 

The following quotations from what Thompson wrote of his 
journey to Red Lake and the Mississippi River indicate well the 
descriptive and historical value of this work. From the trading 
house of Baptiste Cadotte, on the Red Lake River at the site of 
the town of Red Lake Falls, he started on April 9, 1798, to ascend 
the tributary Clearwater River by canoe with three Canadian 
boatmen. 

“On the twelfth we arrived at the Carrying Place which leads 
to the Red Lake River, having come sixty four miles up this 
sinuous River. The east side, or right bank had fine Forests, 
but as we advanced, the Aspin became the principal growth of 
the Woods. The West Bank had patches of hard wood trees, with 
much fine meadow which led to the Plains, the whole a rich deep 
soil. 

“The Carrying Place is four miles in length of part marsh and 
part good ground to the Bank of the Red Lake River, in Latitude 
48 .0.55 N Longitude 95.54.28 W. Variation 10° East. 

“Our course was now up this River to the Red Lake, a distance 
of thirty two miles. Both banks of this River well timbered with 
Oak, Ash and other hard Woods, intermixed with much Aspin 
and Poplar. A rich deep soil, but now from the melting of the 
Snow every where covered with water, the country so level, that 
only a chance bit of dry bank was to be seen. . . . 

“At the Lake the kind old Chief, Sheshepaskut with six Lodges 
of Chippeways were camped. He gave us three pickerel and two 
large pike, a welcome change from dried meat. . . . This, the 
Red Lake is a fine sheet of Water of about thirty miles in length 
by eight to 10 miles in breadth; the banks rise about twenty to 
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thirty feet, the soil is somewhat sandy and produces Firs of a 
fine growth, with the other usual woods, and in places, the white 
Cedar but of short growth. This Lake like several other places, 
has occasionally a trading House for one Winter only, the country 
all around, being too poor in furrs to be hunted on a second 
winter. The Lake being covered with ice, and patches of water, 
at places we paddled the Canoe, and where the ice was firm, 
made a rude Sledge on which we placed the Canoe and Baggage, 
and hauled it over the ice to a patch of water and thus continued 
for seventeen miles ; a laborious work and always wet, the weather 
frequent showers of Rain and Sleet, and then clear weather. We 
now came to a Carrying Place of six miles in length, in a south 
direction, over which we carried our Canoe and things. 

“The Road was through Firs and Aspins, with a few Oaks and 
Ash. Near the middle of the Carrying Place the Ground had 
many ascents and descents of twenty to forty feet, the first we 
have seen since we left the Red River. By 9 pm on the 23*¢ of 
April we had carried all over, and now had to cross the country 
to the Turtle Lake, the head of the Mississippe River at which 
we arrived on the 27. Our Journey has been very harassing and 
fatigueing ; from Pond to Pond and Brook to Brook with many 
carrying places, the Ponds, or small Lakes were some open, others 
wholly or partly covered with ice; the Brooks so winding, that 
after paddling an hour we appeared to have made very little, or 
no advance” (pp. 267-269). 

“From M* Cadotte’s House on the Red [Lake] River to this 
place, the Turtle Lake we have been nineteen days, rising early 
and putting up late, and yet by my astronomical observations, the 
course and distance is S 71 E 56 statute miles, in a direct line not 
quite three miles a day. These circuituous routes deceive the 
traveller, and induce him to think he is at a much greater distance 
from a given place than what he actually is. The Turtle Lake, 
which is the head of the Mississippe River, is four miles in length, 
by as many in breadth and it’s small bays give it the rude form of 
a Turtle” (p. 271). 

“We entered the Red Cedar Lake [now known as Cass Lake] 
in a fine Stream of fifteen yards in width by two feet in depth, and 
three miles an hour. Proceeding five miles over the Lake we 
came to the trading house of M* John Sayer, a Partner of the 
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North West Company, and in charge of this Department” 
(p. 274). 

“On the third day of May we took leave of our kind host ; our 
provisions were wild rice and maple sugar, with powder and shot 
for ducks.. One mile beyond the house we entered the River, now 
augmented to twenty six yards in width by three feet in depth, at 
two miles an hour. The valley of the Mississippe lay now clear 
before me, it’s direction South East ; it’s appearance was that of a 
meadow of long half dried grass without water of about half a 
mile in width, or less. . . . 

“At 7 pM we put up in Lake Winepegoos [Winnibegoshish] 
formed by the waters of this River. It’s length is seventeen miles, 
by about six miles in width, the principal fish is Sturgeon. The 
woods have all day had much Fir, both red and black, the latter 
very resinous and much used for torches for night fishing” 
(p. 276). 

“Whatever the Nile has been in ancient times in Arts and Arms, 
the noble valley of the Mississippe bids fair to be, and excluding 
its pompous, useless, Pyramids and other works; it’s anglo saxon 
population will far exceed the Egyptians in all the arts of civil- 
ized life, and in a pure religion. Although these are the predic- 
tions of a solitary traveller unknown to the world they will surely 
be verified (1798)” (p. 280). 

“On the 6° day of May we arrived at the Sand Lake River, 
up which we turn and bend our course for Lake Superior. Since 
we left the Red [Lake] River on the 9° day of April we have not 
seen the track of a Deer, or the vestige of a Beaver, not a single 
Aspin marked with it’s teeth. The Indians we met all appeared 
very poor from the animals being almost wholly destroyed in this 
section of the country; their provisions were of wild rice and 
sugar; we did not see a single duck in their canoes, ammunition 
being too scarce; nor did we see a Bow and Arrows with them” 
(p. 281). 

Not only Minnesota, but also North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
and Washington, are much indebted to Mr. Tyrrell and the 
Champlain Society for this Narrative and map, which shed “new 
light” on their early history. Thompson preceded Morrison, Cass, 
and Schoolcraft in exploration of the upper Mississippi, and he 
was twenty-five years earlier than Beltrami at Red and Turtle 
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lakes ; but yet earlier white traders had their trading posts on 
Red, Cass, and Sandy lakes, though leaving no written records 
for history. 

WarrEN UPHAM 


Chronicles of Canada. Edited by Georce M. Wronc and H. H. 
LancTon. In thirty-two volumes. (Toronto, Glasgow, 
Brook, and Company, 1914-1916. Illustrated) 


To produce a comprehensive history oi a country which shall be 
at the same time scholarly and reliable in content, and popular 
and attractive in form is a worthy but difficult undertaking. Such, 
however, appears to have been the aim of the publishers and 
editors of this work, and in that aim they have been surprisingly 
successful. They have secured the services of a group of writers, 
most of whom have established reputations as historical students, 
and these writers have demonstrated anew the proposition that 
there is no essential antithesis between scholarship and literature. 
The series has the usual excellencies and defects of codperative 
work. Each volume, as a rule, is the work of a specialist in the 
subject dealt with and thus embodies the results of the most recent 
investigations, but there is necessarily considerable unevenness in 
quality from both the scholarly and the literary standpoints, and 
the series as a whole is loosely organized. The thirty-two volumes 
are grouped into nine parts, beginning with “The First European 
Visitors” (2 v.). This is followed by “The Rise of New France” 
(5 v.), “The English Invasion” (4 v.), and “The Beginnings of 

sritish Canada” (3 v.). Thus far the arrangement is essentially 
chronological, but part 5, entitled “The Red Man in Canada,” 
consists of biographies of Brant, Pontiac, and Tecumseh, while 
part 6 (6 v.) is a sectional group dealing with the “Pioneers of 
the North and West.” The chronological treatment reappears in 
part 7, “The Struggle for Political Freedom” (4 v.), and part 8, 
“The Growth of Nationality” (3 v.), but the last part (2 v.) is 
a topical group on “National Highways.” Nearly half of the 
volumes are essentially biographical in character, a fact which 
adds to the interest of the individual volumes but detracts from 
the unity of the series as a whole. The books are small, averaging 
only about two hundred pages, well printed, and attractively 
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bound. Numerous illustrations and a few well-executed maps 
are included. There are no footnote references, but each volume 
contains a brief bibliographical note. The indexes are quite inade- 
quate. 

Some of the volumes of the series have a special interest for 
students of Minnesota history. Stephen Leacock’s Dawn of 
Canadian History deals with early man in America, the Indians, 
and the Norsemen, but makes no mention of the Kensington 
Runestone. T. G. Marquis’ Jesuit Missions has chapters on “The 
Dispersion of the Hurons” and “The Missionary Explorers.” 
Agnes Laut’s ‘Adventurers of England’ on Hudson Bay is “A 
Chronicle of the Fur Trade in the North,” and L. J. Burpee’s 
Pathfinders of the Great Plains is “A Chronicle of La Vérendrye 
and His Sons.” Louis A. Wood tells the story of Lord Selkirk’s 
ill-fated enterprise in The Red River Colony. In All Afloat, by 
William Wood, and The Railway Builders, by O. D. Skelton, is 
seen the connection between the development of transportation in 
Canada and the United States. 

Soton J. Buck 


History of Cottonwood and Watonwan Counties, Minnesota; 
Their People, Industries, and Institutions. Joun A. Brown, 
editor-in-chief. In two volumes. (Indianapolis, B. F. 
Bowen and Company, 1916. 595, 486 p. Illustrated) 


In many respects this work is similar to the histories of Otter 
Tail, Nicollet and Le Sueur, and Brown counties which were 
brought out by the same publishers and were recently reviewed 
in these pages.! It is apparently the work of company agents 
and local contributors under the supervision of a prominent resi- 
dent. The two volumes display the same excellence of external 
form, together with the usual admixture of good and bad in 
internal structure and content. “History” is still not history, but 
rather is it historical material partially unified in a form that 
might better be called a county bluebook. Biographies yet par- 
take too much of the character of eulogies. There is still room 
for improvement in the matter of maps, illustrations, and indexes. 
Progress, however, has undoubtedly been made, and it is to be 


1 See ante 378-386. 
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hoped that, even within the limitations necessarily imposed by 
commercial considerations, the standard of future publications of 
this and other companies engaged in the production of county 
histories will more and more nearly approximate the scholarly 
ideal. 

A number of features more or less peculiar to this history of 
Cottonwood and Watonwan counties appear worthy of remark. 
The two counties are considered separately in the historical vol- 
ume, but with sufficient similarity in method and content to war- 
rant a review of the volume as a whole. A commendable feature 
of the work is the extent and variety of the sources used. Par- 
ticularly in evidence is a large mass of information gleaned from 
the most valuable and oftenest neglected source available, the 
county records. It is probable that the company was fortunate, 
in this connection, in securing as editor-in-chief a man whom long 
experience as an official had acquainted with the character and 
value of the county archives. Instead of merely dipping into the 
records or ignoring them altogether, the compilers apparently 
made an effort to search out, select, and organize all the significant 
material therein. The results obtained are encouraging. For 
example, from the office of the register of deeds is drawn infor- 
mation relating to the original distribution of the public lands, 
which, together with data to be found in the biographies, census 
statistics, and reminiscences, furnishes a wealth of material bear- 
ing upon the causes, character, conditions, and progress of settle- 
ment in those counties. Still more extensive use is made of the 
auditor’s records, and especially of the proceedings of the county 
commissioners. Here were found significant facts relating to the 
organization and administration of the counties, towns, and school 
districts. These and other archival data, together with facts and 
extracts from official reports, semipublic records, newspapers, and 
reminiscences, make up an exceedingly valuable, though incom- 
pletely organized, body of historical material. 

In most cases, where passages of any length are adapted or 
quoted, the sources are duly indicated. No acknowledgment, how- 
ever, is given in connection with the chapters on the geology and 
topography of the two counties. These are evidently taken, with 
only obviously necessary changes, from Warren Upham’s chap- 
ters on “The Geology of Watonwan and Martin Counties” and 
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“The Geology of Cottonwood and Jackson Counties” in volume 
one of the Final Report of the Minnesota Geological and Natural 
History Survey. Another passage, quoted, descriptive of the 
Sioux Indians, is thus tantalizingly introduced, “The subjoined 
account was written of them [the Sioux] long years before they 
had caused the pioneers of the Northwest so much trouble in their 
warfare.” Omissions and obscurities of this sort could and should 
be avoided. 

The work corttains a number of excellent contributed articles, 
of which C. W. Gillam’s account of the “Windom City Schools” 
deserves especial mention. Some of the other material included, 
such as the chapter on “Related State History” and Dr. Asa W. 
Daniels’ “Reminiscences of the Little Crow Uprising,” has been 
used before in other county histories published by the Bowen 
Company. The reprinting of this material is probably justifiable, 
but the reader should have been apprised of the fact that Bene- 
dict Juni’s account of his seven weeks’ captivity among the 
Indians has been printed many times before. Numerous interest- 
ing stories and unusual bits of history serve to offset the instruc- 
tive but uninteresting lists of names. For example, the account 
of the two stolen townships which were once a part of Cotton- 
wood County and are now included in Brown County reveals an 
uncommon situation. Of more than local interest are stories of 
the “grasshopper scourge” of 1873-77. To outsiders and 
students of history a somewhat fuller treatment of such subjects 
as the Mennonites and the Cottonwood County Immigration 
Society would have been acceptable. 

FRANKLIN F. HoLsrook 


Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association for 
the Year 1914-15. Volume 8. Edited by Miro M. Quvaire, 
superintendent of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
(Cedar Rapids, lowa, the Torch Press, 1916. 361 p.) 


The volume opens with an account of the eighth annual meeting 
of the association, held at New Orleans, April 22-27, 1915, in 
which are embodied a number of committee reports presented 
at that meeting. The committee on administration of historical 
societies reported that a large amount of information had been 
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collected, and recommended the preparation of an elaborate 
report “indicating the most generally successful form of organiza- 
tion for a historical society, giving in detail the reasons for and 
against the various features suggested.” The report of the com- 
mittee on historic sites advocated the development in each state 
of “a central agency for the creation of state parks and reserves 
and for the preservation and marking of historic sites, this agency 
to be vested by law with general supervision of this entire field 
and receive such state aid as may be deemed adequate.” 

The report of the secretary-treasurer on the work of the asso- 
ciation for the year, which follows, contains an account of the 
dinner held in Chicago on December 28, 1914, and of the joint 
conference with the American Historical Association on Decem- 
ber 31. This is followed by a comprehensive report of the com- 
mittee on the establishment of departments of state history in 
state universities. This committee made a thorough investigation 
of the existing situation, and its report contains lists of courses 
in regional and state history offered by such institutions through- 
out the country. Among the conclusions reached are these: that 
“the formation of a distinct teaching department of state history 
in our state universities is not desirable”; that “it is possible and 
desirable for most departments of history in state universities to 
offer at least one course in which the history of the state may be 
studied, even by undergraduates”; and that such departments 
“should assume a special, though by no means an exclusive, obli- 
gation to foster research in the history of their own common- 
wealths and to utilize those materials which lie nearest at hand.” 

Eighteen addresses and papers read at the meetings of the year 
are printed in full. Of greatest interest to students of Minne- 
sota history is “Joseph Reynolds and the Diamond Jo Line 
Steamers, 1862-1911,” by George B. Merrick, which contains a 
wealth of information about steamboating on the upper Missis- 
sippi. “The Agrarian History of the United States as a Subject 
for Research,” by William J. Trimble, contains many valuable 
suggestions ; and a variety of ways in which historical museums 
can be turned to good account, especially in teaching, are brought 
out by Edward C. Page in “How the Museum of History 


Works.” 
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South Dakota Historical Collections. Volume 8. Compiled by 
the State Department of History. (Pierre, State Publishing 
Company, 1916. 596 p. Illustrated) 


The “State Department of History” appears to be but another 
name for the State Historical Society of South Dakota, which 
was organized in 1901 and now has about a hundred active mem- 
bers. Besides the usual function of an historical society, the 
department takes the state censuses, has charge of vital statistics, 
and serves as a legislative bureau. It is required by law to pub- 
lish a volume of Collections for each biennium. The bulk of the 
present volume consists of “as much as concerns the South 
Dakota region of the official correspondence pertaining to the 
Indian war which followed the great outbreak of the Sioux 
Indians in Minnesota, beginning on August 18, 1862.” The 
documents have been taken principally from the Rebellion 
Records, although “a considerable amount of fugitive matter” has 
been included. They belong nearly as much to Minnesota as to 
South Dakota history, and it will be convenient to have them 
collected in a single volume and arranged in chronological order. 
The volume contains also a number of pioneer reminiscences, 
sketches of the “Progress of South Dakota” in 1914 and 1915 by 
Doane Robinson, the superintendent of the department, and a 
description, with several maps, plans, and photographs, of 
“Dakota Military Posts.” It is to be regretted that a more ade- 


quate index was not provided. 


a. j. 
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At the stated meeting of the executive council, October 9, 1916, 
Messrs. William W. Cutler and Victor Robertson were elected 
members of the council to fill the vacancies created by the deaths 
of Messrs. James J. Hill and Edward C. Stringer. Provision 
was made at this meeting for_a special membership committee of 
five, with power to increase its number. 


The following new members, all active, have been enrolled 
during the quarter ending October 30, 1916: Charles H. Bige- 
low, Henry B. Hall, Charles R. Boostrom, Clara F. Baldwin, 
James A. Nowell, Mary B. Kimball, M. Blanchard Carpenter, 
Charles W. Farnham, Charles Donnelly, Dr. Arthur J. Gillette, 
Emerson Hadley, Benjamin O. Chapman, Mrs. George C-. 
Squires, Oliver Crosby, Louis Betz, Joseph McKibbin, Charles 
L. Sommers, William W. Cutler, Benjamin Sommers, Charles 
M. Power, George T. Slade, Howard F. Ware, Ira C. Oehler, 
Rev. Charles E. Haupt, Patrick Keigher, Charles W. Gordon, 
Thomas D. O’Brien, Nathaniel P. Langford, Isaac Summerfield, 
and Rush B. Wheeler of St. Paul; Paul J. Thompson, Franklin 
F. Holbrook, Mary E. Palmes, Marjorie Wildes, Carl L. Becker, 
Edward E. Smith, Fletcher H. Swift, John Day Smith, and Dr. 
Caryl B. Storrs of Minneapolis ; Burt W. Eaton, Dr. Christopher 
Graham, Elliott A. Knowlton, Dr. Charles H. Mayo, Dr. William 
J. Mayo, George W. Granger, and James A. Melone of Roch- 
ester ; Elias Steenerson, John J. Kelly, and William A. Marin of 
Crookston; Rev. Francis L. Palmer and George H. Sullivan of 
Stillwater; William Hayes and James A. Tawney of Winona; 
Obert R. Nelson of Madison; A. J. Peterson of Dawson ; Montre- 
ville J. Brown of Bemidji; George W. Buck of Duluth; Oliver 
W. Shaw of Austin; Edwin Nordstrom of Sacred Heart; 
William F. Odell of Chaska; Frank H. Peterson of Moorhead ; 
William M. Taber of Park Rapids; W. E. Parker of Wadena; 
Arthur P. Silliman of Hibbing; and James Hazen Hyde of Paris, 


France. 
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In the BuLLeTIN for February, 1916, announcement was made 
of a coéperative enterprise on the part of the historical societies 
and departments of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, 
and Minnesota, for the purpose of searching for and calendaring 
material in the various archives depositories in Washington 
bearing on the history of these states. As a result of the first 
year’s work, principally in the state department archives, each 
of the institutions now possesses a very valuable calendar of 
several thousand documents of importance for the history of the 
Northwest. So successful was the experiment that the institu- 
tions agreed unanimously to continue the work, and the archives 
of the interior department are now being searched. It is ex- 
pected that ultimately the codperative plan will be extended to 
the securing of photostatic copies of the more important of the 
documents now being calendared. 


The most significant development in the work of the society 
during the recent months has been the appointment of a field 
agent, Mr. Franklin F. Holbrook, who is to devote his time to 
work for the society in various parts of the state. It is the 
intention that he shall ultimately visit each county and while 
there make an inventory of the county and local archives, search 
for material of historical value in private hands, securing the 
same for the society whenever possible, and finally get in touch 
with the leading men in each community, inform them about the 
society and its work, and, if conditions seem favorable, invite 
them to become members. Several counties have already been 
visited by Mr. Holbrook, and the value of the work which he 
is doing is becoming more and more apparent. It is expected 
that the members and friends of the society in each place visited 
will do everything in their power to facilitate the work. 


During September and October Mr. William B. Nickerson 
conducted archeological explorations for the society in Blue 
Earth County, completing the investigation of the Jones village 
site near Cambria, where some work was done by Professor 
Winchell and Mr. Nickerson in 1913. It is expected that Mr. 
Nickerson’s final report on the results of this investigation will 
be completed early in 1917. Some field work on the peculiar 
type of lowland mounds of Dakota, Rice, and Goodhue counties 
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was carried on during the summer by President Edward W. 
Schmidt of Red Wing Seminary, under the auspices of the 
society. 


GIFTS 


Through the kindness of Mrs. Houlton and other members 
of the family of the late William H. Houlton of Elk River, 
Minnesota, the society has become custodian of the large number 
of letters and papers, business account books, and miscellany 
which Mr. Houlton accumulated during a long and active career. 
The papers range in date from 1793 to 1915, and number several 
thousand. An adequate description of them must of necessity 
wait upon the more thorough inspection which will accompany 
their preparation for filing. In the meantime a summary account 
of Mr. Houlton’s life and activities will serve to indicate the 
general character of the collection. Mr. Houlton came west 
with his father in 1854 as a lad of fourteen years. After a two 
years’ stay in Illinois he settled in Minnesota, first at Monticello, 
and later, in 1866, at Elk River. His death, in August, 1915, 
brought to a close a residence of fifty-nine years in the state. 
During this time the greater part of Mr. Houlton’s energies 
was devoted to mercantile, milling, real estate, and banking enter- 
prises, and particularly to the manufacture of lumber and of 
lumber products. But occupied though he was with business 
affairs, he was able also from time to time to serve the public 
interest, notably as a volunteer in the Indian and southern cam- 
paigns of 1862-65, as a county official, as a state senator, and as 
superintendent of the St. Cloud reformatory. To Mr. Houlton’s 
habit of saving all of his own papers and to his interest in the 
gathering of early family records, is due the extent and apparent 
continuity of the collection. 


The society has acquired through Hon. John B. Sanborn of 
St. Paul a collection of books and papers, among which are 
included the first docket kept by the law firm of Sanborn and 
French from its beginning, January 1, 1855, a number of docu- 
ments, letters, and papers of General John B. Sanborn, and a 
manuscript report presented by Father De Smet to the United 


States commissioners for the negotiation of peace with the Sioux 
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Indians in 1868, giving an account of his preliminary expedition 
to the Indians on Powder River for the purpose of inducing 
them to enter into negotiations. This latter document was 
apparently unknown to Messrs. Chittenden and Richardson, com- 
pilers of the four-volume edition of the Life, Letters, and 
Travels of Father Pierre-Jean De Smet among the North 
American Indians, and it is of very considerable historical value. 


From Mr. James P. Greeley of St. Paul has been received a 
book containing the manuscript minutes or proceedings of the 
Minnesota Soldiers’ Aid Society from June 6, 1862, to October 
6, 1863. This society, made up of Minnesota men in Washing- 
ton, was organized for the purpose of looking after the interests 
of the soldiers from the state. Accompanying the book were 
some letter-press copies of letters written by Mr. J. F. Stoek, 
1863-69. During these years Mr. Stoek was Minnesota state 
agent in the general land office in Washington, and was active 
in caring for the interests of Minnesota soldiers. 


A collection of about sixty papers of Willis A. Gorman, gov- 
ernor of Minnesota Territory from 1853 to 1857, has been 
received from Mr. Charles W. Farnham of St. Paul. It consists 
of vouchers, accounts, abstracts of bids for supplies, and other 
material of a similar character, accumulated by the governor in 
his capacity of superintendent of Indian affairs for the territory. 


From an anonymous donor has been received a printed circu- 
lar containing the call for the territorial Republican convention 
of 1855, the first of the party in Minnesota. Accompanying the 
call is a form letter urging the recipient to take a leading part 
in arranging for the appointment of delegates. This copy is 
addressed to J. M. Boal and bears a penciled annotation to the 
effect that it was found among General Sibley’s papers on Decem- 


ber 10, 1893. 


Miss Mina E. Pomeroy of St. Paul has donated to the society 
a crayon portrait of her grandfather, Rev. Wentworth Hayden, 
a Baptist clergyman, who came to Minnesota in 1854, and who 
was a member of the territorial legislature of 1857, of the state 
legislature of 1861, and of the Republican constitutional conven- 


tion. 
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A large manuscript map of Mille Lacs County, dated Novem- 
ber, 1895, has been presented by Mr. Charles Keith of Princeton, 
and another manuscript map of the same county, without date, 
but drawn apparently a few years later, has been received from 
the county auditor. 


Through the courtesy of Dr. William W. Folwell, Mr. Warren 
B. Dunnell has presented a collection of nineteen letters written 
to Hon. Mark H. Dunnell in the late seventies and early eighties 
by such men as C. K. Davis, L. F. Hubbard, Captain Castle, and 
Stephen Miller. Most of the letters relate to political matters 
and are of considerable historical value. 


Chronicles of the Cochrans; Being a Series of Historical 
Events and Narratives in Which Members of This Family have 
Played a Prominent Part (1915. 149 p.) is the title of a book 
presented by the author, Mrs. Ida Cochran Haughton of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. As indicated by the subtitle, the work is something 
more than a genealogy. 


A file of the Northwestern Chronicle, a weekly newspaper 
published in St. Paul during the sixties, has been received from 
Mrs. J. C. Devereux, the widow of the publisher. By means of 
this gift the society has been enabled to complete its partial file 
of this paper. 


Mr. and Mrs. William R. Weide of St. Paul have donated an 
interesting collection of curios, consisting of Indian and Civil 
War relics, old newspapers and documents, mostly in facsimile, 
and a number of deeds and other official papers relating to prop- 
erty in St. Paul. 


Mr. Herbert C. Varney has presented a file of the genealogical 
pages of the Boston Transcript and has offered to keep it up in 
the future. It is expected that this file will be very useful to the 
many workers in genealogy who use the society’s library. 


The Minnesota Steel Company of Duluth, through its presi- 
dent, Mr. William H. McGonagle, a member of the society, has 
presented a piece of the first steel billet made by this company to 
commemorate the beginning of this industry in Minnesota. 
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Mr. James M. George of Winona has presented a collection 
of old papers, consisting for the most part of certificates, com- 
missions, licenses, deeds, and similar material, relating to the 
family of L. H. Bunnell, a former resident of that city. 


A copy of the Glencoe Register and Soldiers’ Budget for 
February 7, 1862, has been received from Mr. E. M. Swift of 
Robertsdale, Alabama. This number helps to fill in a gap in the 
society’s file of this paper. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. J. A. Chamberlain, business 
manager of the publication, the society has been receiving the 
Minnesota Border Patrol, a weekly published by the First Minne- 
sota Infantry at Camp Llano Grande, Mercedes, Texas. 


A photograph of Company E, Eighth Minnesota Infantry 
Volunteers, taken at Fort Snelling in 1862, has been presented by 
Mr. George Tourtillotte of Elk River. 
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The Wisconsin Historical Society has recently acquired by 
bequest the estate of George B. Burrows of Madison, the present 
value of which is estimated to be in excess of $250,000. “The 
income from such a fund,” writes the superintendent, “will 
make possible the prosecution by the State Historical Society of 
many important enterprises in the field of Wisconsin and western 
history which lack of funds has hitherto rendered impracticable.” 
Not only the Wisconsin society but all interested in western 
history are to be congratulated on this splendid endowment. 


The Journals of Captain Meriwether Lewis and Sergeant John 
Ordway, Kept on the Expedition of Western Exploration, 1803- 
1806 (1916. 444 p.) has been issued as volume 22 of the Col- 
lections of the Wisconsin Historical Society. The documents are 
ably edited by Dr. Milo M. Quaife, superintendent of the society, 
and form a valuable supplement to the Lewis and Clark material 
collected and edited by Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites. It is quite 
fitting that this work should be put out by the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society, but it is unfortunate that it should be included 
in the series of Wisconsin Historical Collections, which has 
hitherto been confined in the main to Wisconsin material. As 
it is, the book affords an interesting dilemma to librarians. Its 
logical place in any classification scheme would be with the 
other Lewis and Clark material, but most librarians will prob- 
ably put it with the rest of the set in the class devoted to Wis- 
consin history. 


Historical Pageantry: A Treatise and a Bibliography, by 
Ethel T. Rockwell, has been issued as no. 84 of the Bulletins of 
Information of the Wisconsin Historical Society (1916. 19 p.). 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review for September, 1916, 
contains two papers read at the Nashville meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association: “Some Verendrye Enig- 
mas,” by Orin G. Libby, and “The Function of Military History,” 
by A. L. Conger. “The Organization of the British Fur Trade” 
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is the subject of an article by Wayne E. Stevens, and Lawrence 
J. Burpee contributes an account of “Historical Activities in 
Canada” during the past year. 


The Somerset County (New Jersey) Historical Quarterly for 
October, 1916, contains a note on General Zebulon M. Pike, 
from which it appears that his birthplace probably was not 
“Lamberton, near (now part of) the city of Trenton,” as stated 
in all sketches of his life, but Lamington in Somerset County. 


The Ohio History Teachers’ Journal is the title of a new 
quarterly published by Ohio State University for the Ohio His- 
tory Teachers’ Association. The first issue, for March, 1916, 
contains papers read at the meetings of the association in 1915. 
One of these, by C. L. Martzolff, entitled “Justification for a 
Study of Ohio History in Our Schools,” is a plea for more atten- 
tion to the history of the state in general courses in United States 
history. Of interest in the same connection is the report by 
H. C. Hockett of the plans of the association for publishing “A 
Source Book on the National Aspects of Ohio History.” 


The second part of Miss Ruth Gallaher’s “Indian Agents of 
Iowa” in the Jowa Journal of History and Politics for October, 
1916, contains an account of the St. Peter’s agency established 
near Fort Snelling in 1819. 


Acta et Dicta, the serial published by the Catholic Historical 
Society of St. Paul, appears in an improved format with the 
issue of July, 1916. It is now edited by Rev. William Busch of 
St. Paul Seminary. This number opens with the first four 
chapters of a “Life of the Rt. Rev. Joseph Cretin, First Bishop 
of the Diocese of St. Paul,” by Archbishop Ireland, which deal 
with the early life and education of Bishop Cretin in France. 
“The Catholic Church in Wright County,” by Rev. Mathias 
Savs, and “The Catholic Church in Goodhue County,” by Rev. 
James H. Gaughan, are reprints of articles in recently published 
histories of those Minnesota counties. A valuable “Glossary of 
Chippewa Indian Names of Rivers, Lakes, and Villages” is con- 
tributed by Rev. Chrysostom Verwyst. Sections are devoted to 
“Documents” (“Letters of Bishop Loras, 1829 and 1830”), 
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“Contemporary Items,” “Obituary Notices,” “Our Library and 
Museum” (including a list of accessions of the past year), and 
“Notes and Comment.” 


A Description of the Massacre by Sioux Indians in Renville 
County, Minnesota, August 18-19, 1862, by Marion P. Satterlee, 
has been published by the Fisher Paper Box Company of Minne- 
apolis (1916. 18 p.). Besides detailed narratives of the events 
in different parts of the county, the pamphlet contains a “List 
of the Victims,” one hundred and seventy in all, and an account 
of “The Riggs Mission Party.” 


About sixty of the delightful “Visitin’ "Round in Minnesota” 
sketches by Dr. Caryl B. Storrs, noted in the August, 1916, issue 
of the BuLLeTIN (p. 412), have been reprinted by the Minne- 
apolis Tribune in book form (1916. 175 p.). The fact that the 
book is labeled “first series” gives grounds for expecting that 
more of these sketches will ultimately be reprinted. 


A series of attractive pamphlets on the towns of Redwood 
County is being brought out under the editorship of Mr. Charles 
W. Howe of Redwood Falls. The first of these to be issued 
are A Half Century of Progress; Walnut Grove, Minnesota, and 
Vicinity, 1866-1916 (56 p.) and Forty Wonderful Years; Mor- 
gan, Minnesota, and Vicinity, 1876-1916 (64 p.). In each case 
the editor has included a few introductory pages dealing with 
the history of the township from its first settlement, and has 
devoted the major portion of the book to a detailed description 
of the township of the present day—its peculiar advantages, 
its agricultural opportunities, its educational and religious institu- 
tions, and its business houses—together with biographic sketches 
of its prominent citizens. If the editor’s purpose to make each 
narrative “an accurate, historical work” has been faithfully 
carried out, the future historical student will find the series of 
decided value. 


“The Sense of the State,” an address delivered by President 
George E. Vincent of the University of Minnesota at the Uni- 
versity of California, March 23, 1916, has been printed in the 
July number of the University of California Chronicle. 
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“Louis W. Hill, the Successor to the Empire Builder of the 
Northwest—His Training, His Achievements, and His Future 
Task” is the title of a brief article by French Strother in World's 
Work for September, 1916. 


The Minnesota legislature of 1913 made provision for the 
placing of suitable memorials to the Minnesota soldiers who 
lost their lives in the Civil War and who are buried in the 
national cemeteries at Little Rock, Arkansas, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and Andersonville, Georgia. The work of constructing 
and erecting the monuments was completed in the summer of 
1916, and the dedicatory exercises took place at the designated 
cemeteries on September 22, 23, and 26 respectively. A party 
of Minnesota Grand Army men and state officials, including 
Governor J. A. A. Burnquist, Adjutant General F. B. Wood, and 
General C. C. Andrews, conducted the exercises. The dedicatory 
address which was delivered at Little Rock by General Andrews 
was published in the National Tribune of Washington for Octo- 
ber 26 under the heading “Minnesota in Arkansas.” 


The site of the stockade and old courthouse at Spirit Lake, 
Iowa, where refugees from the Minnesota settlements on the 
Des Moines River and people from the abandoned frontier settle- 
ments in northwestern Iowa were sheltered during the Sioux 
outbreak of 1862-63, has been marked by a boulder and bronze 
tablet. The dedicatory exercises, conducted under the auspices 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, were held August 
29, 1916. On September 20, 1916, a boulder was unveiled on 
the site of a similar stockade erected by the pioneer settlers of 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota, in August, 1862, and occupied by a 
small detachment of United States soldiers until 1865. 


Carleton College staged an historical pageant in Laird Athletic 
ark, Northfield, October 14, 1916, reproducing in six episodes 
the history of the town and college. The first portrayed the 
vanishing of the Indians from the banks of the Cannon River. 
The early town of Northfield was represented in the second 
tableau, the coming of the Tirst settlers in 1853, the first religious 
service in 1854, the first school, and the James-Younger bank 
raid of 1876, all being shown. Then followed four episodes 
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representing the founding of the college fifty years ago: the 
departments of the present institution ; student life and activities ; 
and the financial campaigns for the “Greater Carleton.” A 
scenario of the pageant was published in an eight-page pamphlet 
entitled Historical Pageant Presented at the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of Carleton College. 


The historical pageant presented on the evenings of August 
18 and 19, 1916, in the stadium at Anoka, was somewhat unique 
not only in its subject but in its undisguised purpose to arouse 
in the spectators an interest in the advantages of rural life. The 
development of agriculture was traced in twelve episodes from 
its earliest crude beginnings in biblical days to advanced modern- 
day methods. Some idea of the method of treatment may be 
gained from the subjects of the episodes: the Garden of Eden; 
outside of Eden—a picture of the savage’s struggle to exist on 
wild fruits and animals killed with a club; a prehistoric harvest— 
Seth’s first effort to cultivate the land; a harvest in Palestine; 
a harvest on the Nile; Chinese coolies at work in the rice fields ; 
agriculture as practiced by the North American Indians; New 
England pioneers in famine time ; the cotton pickers of the South ; 
the shiftless and poverty-stricken farmer of twenty years ago; 
the advent of the spirit of progressiveness; and an up-to-date 
farmers’ picnic. The pageant was presented by the farm clubs 
of Anoka County, and over three hundred persons took part 
in the production. The book of words of the pageant, written 
by Roe Chase, editor of the Anoka Herald, has been issued in 
pamphlet form with the title 4 History of Agriculture: a Pageant 
(32 p.). 


About five hundred members of the Territorial Pioneers’ 
Association and the Pioneer Rivermen’s Association, with their 
families and friends, participated in the river excursion from 
St. Paul to Stillwater on August 16, according to the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, August 17, 1916. Among the guests were A. L. 
Larpenteur, one of the four surviving members of the Minne- 
sota Old Settlers’ Association, and Captain Jerry Purner of 
Lansing, Iowa, the oldest of the upper Mississippi River pilots. 

The annual picnic of the Territorial Old Settlers’ Association 
of Blue Earth County was held at Sibley Park, Mankato, August 
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10, 1916. Thomas Hughes of Mankato was the principal speaker 
on the afternoon program. That part of his address which was 
devoted to biographic sketches of pioneer settlers whose deaths 
occurred during the year was published in the August 10 issue 
of the Mankato Daily Review. 


The Vermilion Range Old Settlers’ Association held its second 
annual reunion at Tower, August 24-26, 1916. Over eight hun- 
dred members were in attendance. A full account of the reunion 
appeared in the September 1 issue of the Ely Miner. 


The forty-second annual meeting of the St. Croix Valley Old 
Settlers’ Association was held in Stillwater, September 20, 1916. 


A full report of the addresses delivered before the fiftieth 
annual convention of the Minnesota Editorial Association, held 
in Minneapolis, February 17-19, 1916, appeared in the recently 
issued volume of Proceedings (124 p.). Among those of especial 
interest may be noted “A Retrospect,” by Captain Henry A. 
Castle, which is a brief review of the history of the association 
from the days of its organization in 1867, together with biographic 
sketches of the editors present at the first annual meeting. Under 
the heading “Reminiscences” are grouped a number of short 
talks on pioneer newspaper days by Granville S. Pease of the 
Anoka Union, William B. Mitchell of the St. Cloud Journal-Press, 
Irving Todd of the Hastings Gazette, and Fred L. Smith, formerly 
of the Minneapolis Chronicle, all charter members of the associa- 
tion, and by Major Edwin Clark, publisher of the first daily paper 
at St. Anthony, the Falls Evening News. 


The Year Book for 1916 of St. Mark’s Church of Minneapolis 
(145 p.) contains three pages of “Historical Notes” arranged in 
chronological order from 1861 to 1915. 


The Proceedings of the Masonic Veteran Association of Minne- 
sota at the twenty-fourth annual reunion in 1916 contains 
biographic memorials of recently deceased members. 


The McGill-Warner Company of St. Paul has published an 
excellent indexed map of the “City of Saint Paul” (1916), com- 
piled “from the official records in the city engineer’s office, U. S. 


%” 


topographic surveys and other sources. 
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An account of the celebration of the fifty-fourth anniversary 
of the memorable three-day battle of Fort Ridgely, which took 
place at the Fort Ridgely State Park grounds on August 22, 1916, 
appeared in the August 23 issue of the Mankato Daily Free 
Press. The arrangements were in charge of the Fort Ridgely 
State Park Association, and about two thousand people were in 
attendance. Among those who gave addresses were several 
pioneers who were defenders of the fort. A party of about fifty 
Mankato people likewise commemorated the return of this anni- 
versary by a picnic excursion to Fort Ridgely on August 19. At 
the exercises held in the afternoon at the stadium Thomas Hughes 
gave an address on the “History of Fort Ridgely” from its estab- 
lishment in 1853 to its abandonment in 1867, with some account 
of the military officers stationed there during that period, which 
was published in the August 22 issue of the Free Press; Judge 
Lorin Cray’s address describing the two major attacks on the 
fort by Little Crow and his warriors on August 20 and 22, 1862, 
appeared in the August 29 issue of the Mankato Review. In the 
same issue of the Review is an article by Thomas Hughes entitled 
“Battle of Fort Ridgely.” 


The citizens of Redwood Falls have presented to the Ramsey 
State Park the cabin which Colonel Samuel McPhail built in 1864 
on the site where this village is now located. It was the first log 
house in the vicinity, and the building of it was the first step in 
establishing a settlement above New Ulm in the region depopu- 
lated by the Sioux massacre of 1862. H. M. Hitchcock of Red- 
wood Falls is the author of an extensive account of the cabin, as 
well as of the village, which appeared in the Minneota Mascot of 
July 14, 1916. The article closes with a sketch of the life and 
character of Colonel McPhail, which is illustrated with his photo- 
graph. A part of the article was reprinted in the Houston County 
Chief (Hokah) for October 12. 


A series of early-day reminiscences of more than usual histori- 
cal value are those of the late Marshall T. Comstock, published 
in the Mankato Daily Free Press, August 9, 15, and 31, 1916, from 
a manuscript now in the possession of Mr. C. A. Chapman of 
Mankato. Mr. Comstock describes the arrival of himself and 
party at St. Paul in the spring of 1853, and their subsequent jour- 
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ney to the small settlement on the site of the present city of Man- 
kato. With two associates, George Van Brunt and James McMur- 
trie, Mr. Comstock spent the succeeding winter and spring in the 
construction of a sawmill and dam on the Le Sueur River. The 
narrative covers the years 1853-55 and contains some interesting 
material on the social life and economic conditions obtaining in 
the territory at that time. 


In the Minneapolis Tribune, August 6, 1916, under the title 
“Minnesota Pioneer Experienced Wild Night Ride to Warn Set- 
tlers of Prospective Indian Raid” Samuel J. Brown of Browns 
Valley relates the story of a 150-mile ride he took on the night 
of April 19, 1866, from Fort Wadsworth, Dakota Territory, 
westward through wild and hostile country to a military outpost 
on the Elm River to give warning of a seemingly imminent Indian 
raid. Arriving at the outpost, Brown learned that the party of 
Indians whose trail had been discovered was not a war party but 
a band of trusted messengers returning from a mission to the 
Minnesota Sioux on the upper Missouri to induce them to meet 
the United States peace commissioners at Fort Rice ; so he imme- 
diately started back to Fort Wadsworth in order to prevent 
further needless alarm. 


A. N. Fancher of Granada contributed an article of unusual 
interest to the Martin County Sentinel (Fairmont), August 18, 
1916. The author was one of the first settlers of the county and 
took a prominent part in the development of the community, hav- 
ing been county surveyor, school superintendent, and assessor of 
Fairmont precinct. It was while Mr. Fancher was superintendent 
that the first school district was formed in Martin County. The 
value of the sketch lies chiefly in his account of local politics at 
the time when Fairmont precinct contained two hundred and fifty 
square miles and had only thirteen names on the assessor’s list, 
and in his narrative of the trials of a pioneer farmer. 


“Reminiscences of a Pioneer,” in the St. Paul Farmer, August 
12, 1916, is af account of the early experiences of Charles Smith, 
a Goodhue County farmer. Mr. Smith came to Minnesota in 
1856, and located a claim at Wheatland. During the winter of 
that year he engaged in hauling coal from Winona to St. Paul, 
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and the narrative of his journeys contains material of interest to 
the student of transportation on the frontier. The article closes 
with an account of Mr. Smith’s farming operations in recent 
years, which form a vivid contrast to his earlier efforts. 


Under the heading “Pioneer Escapes Two Ills, Freezing and 
Publicity,” in the Minneapolis Tribune, August 20, 1916, is given 
an account of the life of Ezekiel G. Rogers of St. Paul, who came 
to Minnesota in 1855. After the Civil War Rogers settled in 
Dakota County, where he carried on an extensive trade with the 
Indians of the Red River Valley. It was while on one of his 
trading trips that he almost lost his life from freezing. Besides 
an account of the Indian trade the article contains some interest- 
ing reminiscences of St. Paul and Minreapolis. 


The New Ulm Review, September 6, 1916, presents a picture 
of the change brought about by the construction of the railroad 
west of New Ulm. The sketch is made up of two articles 
reprinted from the Sleepy Eye Herald-Dispatch and from the 
Lafayette Ledger. In the first the early method of transporting 
lumber by wagons from New Ulm to Prairieville is described ; 
while the second tells of the rapid growth of Lafayette after the 
railroad was built. 


Several pictures of lake steamers and schooners, reminiscent of 
early-day Duluth history, were reproduced in the Duluth Herald, 
August 5, 1916. The originals are a part of a large collection of 
photographs similar in character now in the possession of Captain 
C. O. Flynn of Duluth. 
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printed in small capitals. 


and papers noted are inclosed in quotation marks. 


that the contribution is a review. 


Abercrombie, stage line to, 168 

Accession statistics, 284 

Acker, W. H., instructed to issue 
call for volunteers, 388 

“Acta et Dicta,” vol. 4, no. 1, re- 
viewed, 320; articles in vol. 4, 
no. 2 noted, 540 

Adams, E. E., 64 

“Adrian Democrat,” article noted, 
244 

Agriculture, extent in 1853, 352; 
exhibit at Crystal Palace, 352, 
363, 364, 365: on the Sioux 
reservation, 427; effect of Sioux 
War, 513; effect of grasshopper 


raids, 513; historical pageant, 
543; investigations in British 
North America, 160, 162, 163, 
166, 170, 171 n. 1, 197, 198, 199, 
200 n. 2, 206 n. 2, 211-216; 


source material noted, 216-219; 
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73, 78, 141, 223, 241, 244, 277, 
279-281, 294, 319, 338, 385, 401, 
413, 531, 543, 546 


Ah-mah-kah-me-ke-mung, Ojib- 
way Indian, 87 
Aitkin, article on early history 


noted, 297 

“Aitkin Independent Age,” article 
noted, 297 

Alabama, archivist, 6, 19; centen- 
nial celebration, 331 

Alabama Department of Archives 
and History, 105 

Albert Lea, 458 


Albert Lea College, source ma 
terial noted, 373 

“Albert Lea Standard,” article 
noted, 408 

“Albert Lea Tribune,” article 
noted, 299 

Alden, Mrs. C. L., 206 n. 4; donor, 
324, 400 

Aldrich, Cyrus, candidate for 


United States Senate, 375 


The titles of all books, periodicals, articles, 


(R) 


indicates 


Alexander, Colonel E. B., detach- 
ment withdrawn from Fort 
Ridgely, 433 

Alvord, C. W., 26, 332; “The Illi- 
nois-Wabash Land Company,” 
noted, 136; “The Critical Pe- 
riod, 1763-1765,” noted, 231; 
“Planning the Publication Work 
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334; “Virginia and the West: 
An Interpretation,” noted, 401 

Atvorp, C. W., The Relation of 


the State to Historical Work, 
3-25 
Amalgamation of Indian and 


white races, book noted, 410 

American colonial history, studies 
by E. D. Neill, 373; letters on 
sources noted, 374 

American Fur Company, 106, 117, 
337, 353, 383, 422 n. 3: account 
books, 235. See also Fur trade 

American Historical Association, 
“Annual Report, 1913,” noted, 
334; meeting, 531 

American Irish Historical So- 
ciety, article in “Journal” noted, 
235 

“American Library Annual,” arti- 
cle noted, 143 


American Library Association, 
articles in “Bulletin” noted, 
232 

American Medical Association, 


article in “Journal” noted, 147 
“American Political Science Re- 
view,” article noted, 243 
American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, “Scandinavian Mono- 
graphs,” no. 1, reviewed, 132 


“American-Scandinavian Review,” 


articles noted, 144, 

American Society for Judicial 
Settlement of International Dis- 
putes, “Publications,” noted, 


343 
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“Amerika,” 393 

Anderson, C. N., report on teach- 
ing local history noted, 292 

Anderson, Rev. David, interview 
with Seward, 186 

Anderson, R. B., autobiography 
reviewed, 393-396 


Anderson, Sydney, 282 n. 1; 
address on Henry M. Rice 
noted, 340 

Andersonville (Ga.) National 


Cemetery, monument dedicated, 
542 


Andrews, C. C., donor, 66; remi- 


niscences noted, 318; address 
noted, 542 ' 
“Annals of Iowa,” articles noted, 


142, 235 

Annexation of Canada to the 
United States, movement of 
1849-50, 153; dissatisfaction 
with British policy in North- 
west Territorie , 175; bill for 
union (1866), 178-181; memo- 
rial of Minnesota legislature 
(1868), 191; proposition renew- 
ed (1870), 196; source material 
noted, 216-218 

Anoka, 163; historical pageants, 
236, 543 

Anoka County, landowners’ di- 
rectory and map noted, 410 


Anoka quadrangle, geological 
maps noted, 411 

“Anson Northup,” steamboat, 
168, 325 

Appleby, W. R., “Preliminary 


Concentration Tests on Cuyuna 
Ores,” noted, 79 

Archeological explorations, 534 

Archibald, Sir Adams, lieutenant- 
governor of Manitoba, 197, 200; 
letters to, noted, 218 

Archives, defined, 8, 16, 37; ad- 
ministration: 19-22; Europe, 16; 
United States, 17; Alabama, 
19, 105; Iowa, 19, 105, 232; 
Mississippi, 19; Illinois, 19, 21, 
33; Canada, 19; Massachusetts, 
21, 139, 290; North Carolina, 
72; Wisconsin, 100-105; South 
Dakota, 105; Indiana, 138; 
Kansas, 139; Pennsylvania, 140; 
Tennessee, 142; Holland. 143; 
California, 232; Nebraska, 232; 
New York, 232; Rhode Island, 
233; England, 333; Virginia, 
404—losses: 17-22; Minnesota, 
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38, 44-50; Ottawa, 334—quality 
of materials used fixed by law. 
139, 232, 291; article on classi- 
fication noted, 142; reports on 
Iowa archives noted, 142, 235; 
article on archive administra- 
tion noted, 334 

Archivists, proceedings of 1913 
conference noted, 334 

Armstrong, Dr. J. M., 239 

Army of the Potomac, 
material noted, 375 

Arntzen, A. M., 130 

Arny, A. C., “Quack Grass Eradi- 
cation,” noted, 294 

Art schools and collections, ac- 
counts noted, 223, 242 

“Artisan,” publication begun, 296; 
article noted, 343 

Assiniboia, revenue laws, 174; 
dissatisfaction with British 
government, 175; Council of, 
189, See also Selkirk 

Assiniboine River, 
noted, 391 

Astor, J. J., biography noted, 337 

Atchison, C. B., in command of 
Camp Atchison, 487 

Atwater, Isaac, journey from 
New York to Minnesota, 422 
n. 1 

Austin, Horace, captain of Com- 
pany B, Mounted Rangers, 465; 
detailed on court-martial, 471; 
in battle of Big Mound, 489 

Austin, article on early history 
noted, 245 

Autograph letters noted, 377 

Automobile census, 294 

Averill, J. T., dispatched to Fort 
Abercrombie, 480 n. 1 

Avoca, article on early history 
noted, 244 


source 


description 


A-win-e-be-nais, Ojibway chief, 
Ayer, E. E., donor, 397 
Ayer, Mrs. E. E., (tr.) “The 


Memorial of Fray Alonso de 
Benavides, 1630,” noted, 397 


Babcock, K. C., “The Scandina- 
vian Element in the United 
States,” reviewed, 270-274 

Bailey, E. H., 27 

Bailey, Captain H. S., member of 
military commission, 468 
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Bailly, Alexis, fur-trader, 422 n. 3 

Baird, S. F., supports Consul 
Taylor in controversy, 200 

Baldwin, M. W., letters noted, 
372 

Baldwin, M. W., and Company’s 
Locomotive Works, letters of 
officials noted, 375 

Baldwin School, source material 
noted, 372 

Ball, Lieutenant Colonel John, 
495 

Banks, N. P., works for annexa- 
tion of Canada, 179, 196; letters 
to, noted, 218 

Barber, Lloyd, sketch, 260 n. 1; 
memorial address on, 260-263 

Barrier state, article noted, 390 

Bartlett, William, donor, 326 

Barton, A. O., 393 

Barton, Ara, sheriff of Blue 
Earth County, 516, 517, 519 

Battle Lake, article on hardships 
of first settlers noted, 148 

“Battle Lake Review,” articles 
noted, 148, 298 

Bavarian National Museum, 
Munich, 255 

Bayard, J. A., “Papers,” noted, 
334 


Bayard, T. F., ruling in Riel case, 
204 

Bazille, Charles, donor of old 
capitol site, 38, 49 

Beaupre and Kelly (St. Paul), 
invoice acquired, 329 

Beaver, Lieutenant F. J. H., aide 
to General Sibley, 484486; 
death, 484 

Becker, C. L., 404 

Becker, G. L., 118 n. 5; letters 
noted, 217, 218, 375 

Bek, W. G., “Some Facts con- 
cerning the Germans of North 
Dakota,” noted, 144 

Belgian relief movement, account 
noted, 343 

Belle Plaine, 423 

Beloit College, source material 
noted, 373 

Beltrami Island, 60 

“Ben Franklin,” steamboat, 355 

Benavides, Father Alonso de, 
“Memorial,” noted, 397 

Benson, David, 378 

Benton County, articles on early 
history noted, 299, 346 


Bergh, Rev. J. A., “Den norsk 
lutherske kirkes  historie i 
Amerika,” reviewed, 130 

Berghold, Rev. Alexander, 439 n. 
1; reprint of account of Sioux 
massacre noted, 384 

Berlin Historical Museum, 255 

Bethlehem Academy, article on 
history noted, 321 

Bibaud, Michel, publishes De 
Boucherville’s narrative, 289 

Bibliographies: writings of J. W. 
Taylor, 210-216, 325; Inkpaduta 
massacre, 428 n. 1; battles of 
New Ulm, 439 n. 1; Sibley ex- 
pedition of 1863, 475 n. 1; 
James-Younger Northfield bank 
raid, 520 n. 1; noted: American 
Catholic history, 71; writings 
of N. H. Winchell, 80; news- 
papers and periodicals publish- 
ed by Norwegian-Americans, 
131; Pennsylvania history, 
genealogy, biography, and au- 
thors, 1914, 140; historical 
activities of the Old Northwest, 
1914-15, 141, 1915-16, 402; Iowa 
authors, 142; short __ stories, 
149; political parties in the 
United States, 235; Minnesota 
mining and geology, 240; eco- 
nomic development of Minne- 
sota, 278; historical activities 
in trans-Mississippi Northwest, 
1914, 291; foreign elements in 
the United States, 274, 292; 
pageantry, 292, 539; historical 
activities in Canada, 1915-16, 
540 

“Bibliotheca Sacra,” article noted, 
150 

Bierbauer, William, captain of 
militia in Sioux War, 443, 461- 
465, 465 n. 1 

Big Cottonwood River settle- 
ments, effect of Inkpaduta 
massacre, 431 

Big Eagle, Sioux chief, story of 
Sioux massacre, 437 n. 1 

Big Mound, battle of, 481-483 

Big Stone Lake, 246 

Big Thunder, Sioux Indian, ac- 
count of Sioux massacre, 437 
n. 1 

Bill, Captain F. A., 293; donor, 
65, 145; articles noted: remi- 
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niscences, 144; “Steamboating 
on the Red River of the North,” 
65, 145; “On the Minnesota 
River after Half a Century,” 
415 

Bill, Mrs. F. A., donor, 65 

Bingham, W. H., (ed.) “Com- 
pendium of History and Biog- 
raphy of Carver and Hennepin 
Counties, Minnesota,” review- 
ed, 321; (ed.) “Compendium of 
History and Biography of Polk 
Saanty. Minnesota,” reviewed, 


Biographies noted: Masonic vet- 
erans, 77, 544; St. Paul citizens, 
79, 346; Norwegian- Lutheran 
clergy, 130; Minnesota citizens, 
222; Iowa citizens, 235; famous 
Americans, 235; Catholic cler- 
gy, 321; pioneer editors, 544. 
See also County histories, Old 
settlers’ associations, Religious 
organizations 

Birch Coolie, battle of, 461, 463 

Birds, article on relation to agri- 
culture noted, 294 

Bjérnson, Bjérnstjerne, 393, 395 

Bjérnson, G. 144 

Black Hawk War, article noted, 
141 

Blackfeet Indians, connection 
with second Riel Rebellion, 
202 

Blegen, T. E., 134, 136, 225, 397; 
“The Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety—Why of Particular In- 
terest to Scandinavians,” noted, 

226; reviews of Sketch of James 
W. Taylor noted, 325; “The 
Minnesota Historical Society,” 
noted, 397 

Biecen, T. E., (R) Trabert’s 
“English Lutheranism in the 
Northwest,” 61; (R) Norwegian 
Lutheran Church histories, 
130-132; James Wickes Taylor: 
A Biographical Sketch, 153-219; 
(R) Babcock’s “Scandinavian 
Element in the United States,” 
270-274; (R) Fonkalsrud and 
Stevenson’s “The Scandinavian- 
American,” 274; (R) Minnesota 
county histories, 378-386; (R) 
“Life Story of Rasmus B. An- 
derson,” 393-396 

Blizzard of 1873, articles noted, 
299; of 1880, article noted, 245 


Blowsnake, Jasper, legend of 
er rateaien war noted, 
1 


Blue Earth City, militia goes to 
the relief of New Ulm, 445 

Blue Earth County, Indian raids, 
492 n. 1; Jewett family murder, 
503-505; purchases bloodhounds 
to hunt Indians, 505; arche- 
ological explorations, 534; arti- 
cles on early history and 
pioneers noted, 149, 

“Blue Earth County Enterprise,” 
article noted, 409 

Blue Earth County Historical 
Society, organized, 

Blue Earth County Territorial 
Old Settlers’ Association, an- 
nual picnic, 543 

“Blue Earth Post,” article noted, 
415 

Blue Earth Valley, settlement, 
421; Company C, Eleventh 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
recruited, 493 

Bois Fort Ojibway Indians, ori- 
gin of name, 83; reservation, 
83; tribal dance described, 
81-93 

Booth, W. L., donor, 288 

Borup, C. W., 353; picture ac- 
quired, 230 

Borup, Charles, donor, 230 

Borup, T. C., picture acquired, 
230 

Borup and Champlin (St. Paul), 
invoice acquired, 329 
“Boston Transcript,” genealogical 
pages acquired, 537 
3ottineau, Pierre, 293 

Boucherville, Pierre Boucher, 
Sieur de, narrative noted, 289 

Bowe, John, donor, 65 

Bowen, B. F., and Company, pub- 
lications noted, 236, 275, 339, 
378, 410, 528 

Brack, Benjamin, donor, 399, 512 
n. 1 

Bracken, Dr. H. M., “A Few 
Facts Relating to the Minne- 
sota State Board of Health,” 
noted, 146 

Brackett, A. B., recruits company 
for the Sioux War, 492 

Brackett, G. A., 410; accompanies 
Sibley expedition of 1863, 323, 
481 n. 1 
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Brackett’s Battalion, in Sioux Buck, Daniel, “Indian Outbreaks,” 


War, 492; at Fort Rice, 503 
Braham Township, social and 
economic survey noted, 279 


“Brainerd Dispatch,” article 
noted, 245 

Brant, Joseph, Mohawk chief, 
biography noted, 527 

Breckenridge, railroad terminal, 
163, 168 

Breckinridge Democratic con- 


vention, 165 n. 1 

Briggs, J. E., “The Grasshopper 
Plagues in Iowa,” noted, 141 

Brigham, Johnson, “Iowa, Its 
History and Its Foremost Citi- 
zens,” noted, 235 

British North America Act, 190 

Bromley, E. A., 289, 290; donor, 
398, 

Brott, G. F., 398 

Brown, Alexander, letters noted, 
374 

Brown, C. E., “The State His- 
torical Museum,” noted, 292 

Brown, J. A., (ed.) “History of 
Cottonwood and Watonwan 
Counties, Minnesota,” review- 
ed, 528-530 

Brown, R. G., “The Water-Power 
Problem in the United States,” 
noted, 79 

Brown, S. J., article describing 
ride noted, 546 

Brown County, German element, 
430, 431 n. 1; population in 1858 
and 1860, 431 n. 1; article on 
history noted, 244; “History,” 
reviewed, 378 

“Brown County Journal,” article 
noted, 297 

Browne, J. R., report on mines, 
181, 182 n. 2 

Browns Valley, description, 476 

Brun, N. C., (ed.) “Fra ungdom 
saar: An oversigt over den for- 
enede norsk lutherske kirkes 
historie og fremskridt i de 
svundne femogtyve aar,” re- 
viewed, 131 

tryant, C. S., 437 n. 1 

Bryce, George, “The Real Strath- 
cona,” noted, 402 

trydges, C. J., correspondence on 
Canadian reciprocity treaty, 
177: letters noted, 217, 218 

Buchanan, President, letters to, 
noted, 218 


reprints from, noted, 384 
Buck, S. J., 26, 27, 75, 225, 323, 
332; “Historical Activities in 
the Old Northwest, 1914-15,” 
noted, 141; addresses, “Collect- 
ing Local History Material,” 
and “What can be Done with 
Local, State, and Western His- 
tory,” noted, 226; paper, “Some 
Aspects of Lincoln’s Career as 
a Whig Politician,” noted, 323 
Buck, S. J., Recent Activities of 
the Wisconsin Historical Soci- 
ety, 94-108; (R) Hovgaard’s 
“Voyages of the Norsemen to 
America,” .132; (R) Pease’s 
“County Archives of the State 
of Illinois,” 220; (R) Camp- 
bell’s “Pioneer Laymen of 
North America,” 221; (R) Rob- 
inson’s “Early Economic Con- 
ditions and the Development 
of Agriculture in Minnesota,” 
277; (R) “Journal of Geogra- 
phy,” Minnesota number, 319; 
(R) “Acta et Dicta,” vol. 4, no. 
1, 320; (R) Holcombe and 
Bingham’s “Compendium of 
History and Biography of Car- 
ver and Hennepin Counties, 
Minnesota,” 321; (R) “Pro- 
ceedings of the State Histori- 
cal Society of Wisconsin, 1915,” 
389-391; (R) “Strong = and 
Woodman Manuscript Collec- 
tions,” and “The Keyes and the 
Civil War Manuscript Collec- 
tions,” 391-393; (R) Williams’ 
“By the Great Wall: Letters 
from China,” 396; (R) “Wrong 
and Langton’s “Chronicles of 
Canada,” 527; (R) “Proceedings 
of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, 1914-15,” 
530: (R) “South Dakota Histor- 
ical Collections,” vol. 8, 532 
Budd, W. H., “History of Mar- 
tin County,” noted, 298 
Buell, C. J., “The Minnesota Leg- 
islature of 1915,” noted, 296 
Buell, Major S. A., 439 n. 1 
Building stones, article noted, 319 
Bull, C. P., “Barley Investiga- 
tions,” “Corn,” and “Tobacco- 
Growing in Minnesota,” noted, 
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“Bulletin of Bibliography,” arti- 
cles noted, 149, 292 

Bullock, Edna D., “State Support- 
ed Library Activities in the 
United States,” noted, 332 

Bulwer-Lytton, Lord, 166 

Bunnell Papers, acquired, 538 

Burbank, J. C., 351 

Burdick, Margaret M., donor, 400 

Burdick, R. C., 400 

Burnquist, Governor J. A. A., 409, 
542; donor, 329 

Burpee, L. J., 332; “Pathfinders 
of the Great Plains,” noted, 528; 
“Historical Activities in Can- 
ada,” noted, 540 

Burrows, G. B., estate acquired 
by the Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety, 539 

Burr’s conspiracy, book noted, 
157, 210 

Burt, Rev. David, 185 

Burton, C. M., 141 

Busch, Rev. William, editor of 
“Acta et Dicta,” 540 

Business records, historical value, 
253 

Butler, Nathan, 323 


Cadotte, Baptiste, fur-trader, 524, 
52 


Cahokia, destruction of early rec- 
ords, 2? 

“Calendar Series,” 98 

California, appropriation for ar- 
chives work, 232; state-support- 
ed libraries, 332 

California Historical Survey Com- 
mission, established, 232 

Camp, Major, stationed at Fort 
Abercrombie, 479 

Camp Atchison, 480, 486, 487, 488, 
488 n. 1 

Camp Pope, 475 

Camp Release, 466, 467 n. 1 

Camp Sibley, 467 n. 1 

Campbell, J. L., instigates mur- 
oer of the Jewett family, 503- 


Campbell, T. J., “Pioneer Laymen 
of North America,” reviewed, 
221 


Canada, administration of ar- 
chives, 19; relations with the 
United States, 166-206; source 
material noted, 216-219; books 
and articles noted, 234, 338, 402, 
527; bibliography of historical 


activities, 1915-16, noted, 540. 
See also Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, Manitoba, New France, 
Northwest Company, Saskatch- 
ewan, Selkirk 

Canada Public Archives, Ameri- 
can Fur Company’s account 
books acquired, 235 

“Canadian Magazine,” article 
noted, 402 

Canadian Parliament Buildings, 
destroyed by fire, 334 

Cannon Falls, article on early his- 
tory, noted, 244 

“Cannon Falls Beacon,” article 
noted, 244 

Capitol, New, completed, 39; in- 
adequate, 102; negatives ac- 
quired, 229 

Capitol, Old, destroyed by fire, 38, 
44; rebuilt, 38; loss of deed to 
site, 49 

Capitol commission, 38 

—. temporary (1849-53), 37, 


Carleton College, historical pag- 
eant, 542 

Carnegie Institution of Washing- 

com, “Year Book, 1914,” noted, 
7 

Carr, Marjorie, 419 n. 1 

Carter, C. E., “The Critical 
Period, 1763-1765,” noted, 231 

Cartier, Sir George, 188, 195 

Cartier, Jacques, biography noted, 
222 

Carver County, “History,” re- 
viewed, 321 

Case, Eliphale, 156 

Cass Lake, description noted, 525 

Castle, H. A., biography of Gen- 
eral James Shields, noted, 69; 
“The Post Office and Social- 
ism,” noted, 149; “Minnesota, 
Its Story and Biography,” re- 
viewed, 222-224; letters ac- 
quired, 537; “A Retrospect,” 
noted, 544 

Cathcart, J. A., “Crookston and 
Its Institutions,” noted, 386 

Catholic Church, books and arti- 
cles noted, 71, 318, 320, 385, 528, 
540; documents noted, 71, 402, 
540 

“Catholic Historical Review,” 
articles noted, 71 

Catholic University of America, 
publication noted, 71 




















INDEX 


Census, state, abandonment, 290 

Centennials, 331; Green Bay, 105; 
Indiana, 138, 233, 331; Iilinois, 
233, 331; Minnesota, 331; arti- 
cle on the relation of the his- 
torian to, noted, 332 

Central House (St. Paul), 37 

“Central Law Journal,” article 
noted, 292 

Chamberlain, J. A., donor, 538 

Champlain, Samuel de, biography 
noted, 222 

Champlain Society, “Publica- 
tions,” noted, 71, 522 

Chaney, Delia E., donor, 230 

Chaney, J. B., books and papers 
acquired, 230 

Chanta-Wanica, Sioux Indian, ac- 
count of Sioux massacre noted, 
437 n. 1 

Chapel of St. Paul, 351 

Chapman, C. A., 545: “Secret So- 
ciety of the Early Days of Man- 
kato,” noted, 347 

Chappel, Ruth, 154 

Chase, L. A., “How the Furs 
Came Down “ie the North 
Country,” noted, 337 

Chase, R. G., book of Anoka his- 
torical pageant noted, 236; “A 
History of Agriculture: A 
Pageant,” noted, 543 

Chase, S. P., 156, 158, 172, 174, 
181; papers of, 158 n. 2 

Chaska, trading post, 423 n. 1 

Cheyney, E. G.. “The Develop- 
ment of the Lumber Industry 
in Minnesota,” noted, 319 

Chicago, emigration of Germans 
to New Ulm, 431 n. 1 

Chicago fire relief fund, 377 

Chicago Historical Society, 5, 10; 
history lectures for children, 
144, 401; “Annual Report, 1915,” 
noted, 401 

Chicago Land Verein, 431 n. 1 

China, letters describing, noted, 
396 

Chippewa County, history in prep- 
aration, 410 

Chippewa Indians, 351: source 
material noted, 228, 327; account 
of amalgamation with the 
whites noted, 410; glossary of 
geographical names noted, 540. 
See also Bois Fort Ojibway In- 
dians 


oA 
on 
NS 


Chippewa Valley, account of lum- 
bering activities noted, 326 

Chouteau, Pierre, and Company, 
353 n. 1 

Chouteau Building (St. Paul), 

Christiania National Museum, 256 

Church organizations and soci- 
eties. See Religious organiza- 
tions and societies 

Cincinnati, emigration of Ger 
mans to New Ulm, 430, 431 n. 1 

“Cincinnati Morning  Signal,”’ 
established, 156; suspended, 157 

Cities and towns, accounts noted, 
67, 223, 240, 241, 242. See also 
County histories, Guidebooks 

Civil War, 184; relations with 
England, 174, 175; relation to 
the Sioux outbreak, 436-438: 
Minnesota regiments enlisted, 
436, 492; Eleventh Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry, 492-503, 
506-510; monuments, 542; source 
material noted, 96, 296, 328, 375, 
392, 536; books and aarticles 
noted, 98, 107, 222, 242, 246, 347, 
387-389. See also County his- 
tories 

Claflin, Alta, “Political Parties in 
the pat States, 1800-1914,” 
noted, 

Clapp, Me ., 282 n. 1; address 
on Henry M. Rice noted, 340 
Clark, D. E., “Historical Activities 
in the Trans- Mississippi North- 

west,” noted, 291 

Clark, Major Edwin, “Reminis- 
cences,” noted, 544 

Clarke, F. H., letters to, noted, 
218 

Clarke, S. J., Publishing Com- 
pany, publications noted, 235, 
291 


Clearwater River, description 
noted, 524 

Climate, books and articles noted, 
59-61, 222, 277, 299, 319, 348 

Colby, C. C., “The Driftless Area 
of Minnesota a Geographic 
Unit,” noted, 319 

Cole, A. C., “Historical Activities 
in the Old Northwest, 1915,” 
noted, 402 

Colfax, Schuyler, autograph let- 
ters noted, 377 

Colleges and schools, publications 
noted, 69, 76, 148, 242, 344: ac- 
count noted, 222 
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Collins, L. L., “Story of the 
Wards,” noted, 296; “Six Hun- 
dred Minnesotans Owe Debt of 
Home to Wisconsin Man,” 
noted, 347 

Colonization Society of North 
America of Cincinnati, 431 n. 1 

Columbia County, article noted, 
386 

Commercial geography, book 
noted, 319 

Cpaay centers, book noted, 


Company B, First Minnesota 
Mounted Rangers, recruited, 
465; mustered in, 466; at execu- 
tion of Sioux prisoners, 468; ex- 
pedition to the Cottonwood 
River, 471-474; in the Sibley ex- 
pedition of 1863, 475-490; mus- 
tered out, 490 

Company C, Eleventh Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry, recruited, 
493; officers, 493; encamped at 
Richland _ station, guarding 
Nashville railroad, 497-502, 506— 
510; mustered out, 512; return 
to Mankato, 512; album of mem- 
bers, 399, 512 n. 1 

Company D, Ninth Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry, articles 
noted, 246 

Company E, Eighth Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry, photograph 
acquired, 538 


Company H, Sixth Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry, article 
noted, 245 


Company K, Second Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry, diary noted, 

Comstock, M. T., “Reminis- 
cences,” noted, 545 

Conger, A. L., “The Function of 
Military History,” noted, 539 

Conger, C. L., “The Rise and Fall 
of Columbia County,” noted, 
386 

“Congressional Record,” articles 
noted, 340 

Connecticut, classification of pro- 
bate court archives, 232; state- 
supported libraries, 333 

Connelly, W. E., 139 

Conscription in England during 
the Napoleonic War, 55-57 

Constitution of Minnesota, re- 
forms proposed by J. W. Tay- 


INDEX 


lor, 164; article on the need for 
revision noted, 342 

Constitutional convention of 1857, 
164; articles noted, 327, 342, 346 

Cooke, Jay, 187, 196; letters noted, 
217, 218; papers acquired by the 
Pennsylvania Historical Soci- 
ety, 233 

Cooke, Jay, and Company, 197 

Cooper, Edward, 180; letters to, 
noted, 218 

Cooper, H. C., Jr. and Company, 
publications noted, 149, 236, 317, 
378 

Codperative associations in rural 
communities, accounts noted, 
279-281. See also Farmers’ ele- 
vator movement, Marketing of 
farm products 

Corn mill, first, account noted, 


Corning Advertising Agency, 
“The Men and Products of 
Saint Paul, together with the 
3rd Annual Saint Paul Alman- 
ack for 1915,” noted, 79; “St. 
Paul Year Book,” noted, 346 

Corporations, source material 
noted, 52 

Corwin, Thomas, sketch, 110 n. 1 

Coteau des Prairies, 162 

Cottage Grove, settlement, 352 

Cottonwood County, “History,” 
reviewed, 528-530 

Cottonwood County Immigration 
Society, 530 

Cottonwood River, expedition 
against Sioux, 471-474 

County archives, as source mate- 
rial, 20, 529; Illinois survey, 33, 
aoe’ Minnesota survey begun, 


Commie pountaston, books noted, 

County histories, in preparation, 
149, 236, 410; reviews, 275-277, 
315-319, 321, 378-386, 528-530 

Courts, accounts of early sessions 
noted, 346, 415 

Cowie, Isaac, 335; “Preserving the 
Records of the West,” noted, 
233; reviews of Blegen’s 
“Sketch of James W. Taylor,” 
noted, 325; “The Massacre of 
Seven Oaks,” noted, 403 

Cox, Captain E. S., 454; stationed 
at Madelia, 462-465 

Cox, I. J., 332 


























INDEX 


Cox, W. T., “The Source of the 
Father of Waters,” noted, 79 

Coy, O. C., 232 

Cray, Lorin, 406; “Experiences in 
Southeastern Minnesota, 1859 
to 1867,” reprint from, noted, 
246; address on the battle of 
Fort Ridgely noted, 545 


Cretin, Rt. Rev. Joseph, article 
on early life and education 
noted, 540 

Crooks, Ramsay, 353, 363; “A Let- 


ter Addressed to Thomas L. 
M’Kenney, Esq., Superintendent 
of Indian Trade, March, 1820,” 
and “On the Indian Trade, by 
a Backwoodsman,” noted, 377 

Crooks, Colonel William, . ¥ 
of military commission, 468; 
battle of Big Mound, 482 

Crookston, early photographs 
noted, 381; article noted, 386 

Crow Wing, 297, 414; railroad 
proposed, 117, 163 

Crow Wing County, account of 
geological and agricultural con- 
ditions noted, 60 

Crow Wing River, navigation, 
168; description noted, 391 

Cuikin, W. E., Tribal Dance of 
the Ojibway Indians, 83-93 

Cullen, W. J., 430 n. 1 

Cummins, J. R., diaries acquired, 


Je 





Cunradie, , 353, 365, 368 
Curley, Thomas, Fenian leader, 
201 

Curtiss-Wedge, Franklyn, “His- 


tory of Wright County, Minne- 
sota,” reviewed, 378; “History 
of Renville County, Minnesota,” 
reviewed, 37 

Custer Massacre, 462, 487 

Customs union between Canada 
and the United States, advo- 
cated, 173, 175 

Cutler, W. W., 533; donor, 329 


Dakota Bible and hymnal ac- 
quired, 398 

Dakota County, landowners’ di- 
rectory and map noted, 410; 
archeological work, 534 

Dakota Indians. See Sioux In- 
dians 

Dakota Territory, 
cles noted, 291, 


books and arti- 
546. See also 
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North Dakota, Sibley expedi- 
tion of 1863, South Dakota 

Dalbec, Benjamin, manuscript ac- 
quired, 228 

Dale, O. G., 410 

Daniels, Dr. A. W., 339 n. 1; 


“Reminiscences of the Little 
Crow Uprising,” reprint noted, 
383, 384, 530 


Danish National Museum, Copen- 
hagen, 256 

Daubney, John, 407 

Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, dedicate boulder and 
bronze tablet at Spirit Lake, 
542; Anthony Wayne Chapter 
(Mankato), pageant, 340, 405; 
Old Trails Chapter (St. Paul), 
Fort Snelling memorial tablet, 
237; Captain Richard Somers 
Chapter (St. Peter), “A Brief 
Sketch and History of the 
Treaty of Traverse des Sioux,” 
noted, 383 

Davis, C. K., 204; letters noted, 
375; letters acquired, 537 

Davis, C. R., 282 n. 1; address on 
Henry M. Rice noted, 340 

—_ J. C. B., letters to, noted, 


“Handbook of 
noted, 


Davol, 
American 


Dawson, G. M., 200 

Day, Dr. David, 120, 239 

Day, Dr. J. H., sketch, 239 

Day-bway-wain-dung, Ojibway 
chief, 84 

De Graff, Diantha O., 435; private 
school, 436 

De Lestry, E. L., 342 


Ralph, 
Pageantry,” 


“De Lestry’ s Western Magazine.” 


See “Western Magazine” 
Democratic Party, 118, 121-123; 
articles noted, 72, 235, 325. See 
also Breckinridge Democratic 
convention 
Dennis, John, 
Riel, 193 
Densmore, James, manufactures 
the first typewriter, 268 
Description and travel, 119, 419- 
521; books and articles noted, 
67, 79, 143, 160, 161, 162, 163, 
167, 169, 171 n. 1, 198, 211-216, 
222, 245, 246, 297, 298, 317, 321, 
336, 341, 343, 346, 348, 378, 391, 


campaign against 
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403, 408, 412, 414, 422 n. 1, 522, 
527, 539, 541, 545, 546 

Des Moines River, settlements, 
428, 542 

Des Moines Valley (Iowa), arti- 
cle on early history noted, 401 

Detroit, description noted, 107; 
document noted, 141 

Detroit commercial 
(1865), 177 

Devereux, Mrs. J. C., donor, 537 

Diamond Jo Line steamers, arti- 
cles noted, 144, 531 

Diaries, historical value, 13 

Dickerson, O. M., “Library Equip- 
ment for Teaching History in 
Minnesota High Schools,” 69 

Dillman, Willard, “The Pageant 
of Lake Minnetonka,” noted, 
406 

Discovery and exploration, orig- 
inal narratives noted, 289, 391, 
408, 522, 539; books and articles 
noted, 79, 132, 221, 222, 277, 319, 
331, 390, 410, 413, 528, 539 

Dodd, Captain W. B., at the battle 
of New Ulm, 443; killed, 451 

Dodge County, 457; article on 
early history noted, 409 

Dodge County Old Settlers’ As- 
sociation, meeting, 

“Dodge County Republican,” arti- 
cle noted, 409 

Donahoe, Rev. James, “The Scope 
of Charity,” noted, 79 

Donelly, J. J., Fenian leader, 201 

Donnan, Elizabeth, (ed.) “Papers 
of James A. Bayard, 1796-1815,” 
noted, 334 

Donnelly, Ignatius, 55, 55 n. 1; pa- 
pers of, 133; thesis on political 
career noted, 293; issues call for 
volunteers, 388 

Dooley, W. H. See Duly, W. J. 

Doolittle, Senator J. R., North 
Pacific railroad bill, 184 

Doughty, A. G., (ed.) “John 
Knox’s Historical Journal of the 
Campaigns in North America,” 
noted, 71 

Douglas County, history in prep- 
aration, 236, 410 

Drainage basins, map noted, 277 

oe legislation, book noted, 

4 


convention 


Drake, H. T., donor, 399 
Draper, L. C., 5, 94; letters noted, 
374 


INDEX 


Draper Manuscripts, value, 96; 
calendar issued, 98 

“Draper Series,” 98 

Dudley, Corporal H. H., 478 

Duluth, article on early history 
noted, 319; photographs noted, 
547 

“Duluth Herald,” articles noted, 
298, 414, 547 

Duly, W. J., at Lake Shetek mas- 
sacre, 448; at the execution of 
Sioux Indians, 448, 469; chief of 
Indian scouts, 448, 471, 477, 478 

Duly, Mrs. W. J., captured by 
Sioux, 448; ransomed, 449 n. 1 

Dunn, A. C., reminiscences noted, 
346, 413 

Dunnell, M. H., 
quired, 537 

Dunnell, W. B., donor, 537 

Dunwoody, W. H., sketch noted, 

Dunwoody Industrial 
publication noted, 296 

Dutton, O. P., 323 

Duxbury, F. A., 64 


letters to, ac- 


Institute, 


Eastlick, Mrs. Lavina, captured 
by the Sioux, 449 n. 1 

Eastman, Alvah, “The Newspaper 
Press,” noted, 317 

“Eau Claire (Wis.) Telegram,” 
articles noted, 326 

Economic conditions, source ma- 
terial noted, 52, 109, 535, 536; 
books and articles noted, 67, 78, 
107, 141, 146, 147, 149, 222, 239, 
277, 279-281, 294, 295, 296, 319, 
327, 346, 401, 408, 541, 546. See 
also County histories 

Eden Lake Township, article on 
history noted, 245 

Eden Prairie, source 
noted, 327 

“Eden Valley Journal,” articles 
noted, 245, 297 

Edgar, W. C., “The Millers’ Bel- 
gian Relief Movement, 1914-15,” 
noted, 343 

Edgerton, A. J., 165 n. 1 

Edison, T. A., 268 

Education, agricultural: book 
noted, 222—medical: articles 
noted, 79, 147—religious: source 
material noted, 372, 373; arti- 
cles noted, 394-404—secular; 
first state normal school, 185: 


material 


























INDEX 


institutes, 185; source 

371: books and 
articles noted, 79, 109, 147, 149, 
222, 242, 243, 279-281, 295, 299, 
340, 341, 342, 394, 408, 409, 415, 
546. See also County histories 

Efficiency and economy commis- 
sion, article noted, 243 

Elevations, compilation by United 
States Geological Survey noted, 
146; maps noted, 277 

Eleventh Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, recruited, 493; sent to 
Nashville, Tenn., 494-497 : 
guards the Louisville and Nash- 
ville railroad, 497-503, 506-510; 
return to Minnesota, 510-513; 


teachers’ 
material noted, 


bibliography, 512 n 

Eleventh Regiment Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry Associa- 
tion, donor, 399, 512 n. 1 

Elgin, articles on early history 
noted, 2 

“Elgin Monitor,” articles noted, 
244 

Elliot, S. B., to Murray (doc.), 117 

Ellsworth, F. F., come on 


Henry M. Rice noted, 340 
Elm Creek mounds, article noted, 


415 
Emery, Rhoda, donor, 330 
Emery Record Preserving Com- 
pany, 139 
Emigration. See Immigration 
England, conscription during the 
Napoleonic War, 55-57; rela- 
tions to the United States, 
books and articles noted, 106, 


234, 339 

english archives, examination for 
source material, 70 

English - Lutheranism in _ the 
Northwest, book reviewed, 61 

Erickson, Leif, article on, noted, 
144 

Evans, E. P., 506 

Evjen, Rev J. O., “Scandinavian 
Immigrants in New York, 1630- 
1674,” noted, 338 

Execution of Sioux 
Mankato, 469; bibliography, 
n. 1; article noted, 297 

Exhibits, Wisconsin Historical 
Museum, 100 

Exploration. See 
exploration 

“Export American 
article noted, 412 


_ 


Indians at 
469 


Discovery and 


Industries,” 
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Factory system, articles noted, 377 
Fairfax, origin of name noted, 244 
“Fairfax Standard,” article noted, 

244 


Fairmont, articles on early history 
noted, 246, 546 

Fairs, accounts noted, 222, 348 

Fall, M. T., first lieutenant of 
Brackett’s Battalion, 492, 503 

Falls of St. Anthony. See St. An- 
thony Falls 

Family records, 
13 

Fancher, A. N., 
of Martin 
415, 546 

Faribault, J. B., 
3 


historical value, 


articles on history 
County noted, 245, 
fur-trader, 422 n. 
Faribault, articles on his- 
tory noted, 321, 348 
“Faribault Republican,” 
noted, 348 
Farm clubs of 
pageant, 543 
Farm products, Minnesota exhibit 
at Crystal Palace Exhibition, 
352, 363; books on marketing 
noted, 78, 279, 294; maps on pro- 
duction and value noted, 278 
Farmers’ elevator movement, 
count noted, 294 
Farnham, C. W., donor, 536 
F arrington, Mrs. John, donor, 230 


early 
article 


Anoka County, 


ac- 


“Favorite,” steamboat, 425 n. 1, 
434 

Federal land grants, book re- 
viewed, 126-129 


Federal lands, source material on 
settlement noted, 52 

Fenian raid on Manitoba, 
source material noted, 217. 

Fergus Falls, early photographs 
noted, 381 

“Fergus Falls Weekly 
articles noted, 238, 246, 413 

Field judicial code, adopted in 
Ohio, 158; in Minnesota, 261 

Fire wardens and rangers, manu- 
script reports acquired, 66 

Firkins, Ina T., “Index to Short 
Stories,” noted, 149; bibliogra- 
phies of foreign elements in the 
United States noted, 292 

“First Minnesota,” copies ac- 
quired, 287, 328 

First Minnesota Infantry, 
paper received, 5: 


200: 


Journal,” 


weekly 
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First Minnesota Volunteer Infan- 
try, 435; paper acquired, 287, 
328; source material noted, 375; 
“History,” reviewed, 387-389 

First National Bank of Owaton- 
na, “Golden Anniversary,” 
noted, 411 

First Regiment of Minnesota 
Mounted Rangers, recruited, 
465; at execution of Sioux pris- 


oners, 468; ordered to Fort 
Ridgely, 471; pursues Sioux 
raiders, 471-474; in the Sibley 


expedition of 1863, 475-490, 475 
n. 1; mustered out, 490 


Fish, Hamilton, 193; letters to, 
noted, 218 

Fisher meteorite, article noted, 
337 


Fisher’s Landing, 234 

Fisk, Captain J. L., expedition of 
1863, 487; attacked by Indians, 
487, 488 n. 1 

Five Million Loan, 164 

Flandrau, C. E., Indian agent, 424, 
426, 429; in command at New 
Ulm, 443-454; measures to pre- 
vent settlers leaving the state, 
455; charged with the defence of 
southwestern frontier, 461 

Flom, G. T., 132; “A History of 
Norwegian Immigration to the 
Year 1848,” noted, 271: article 
on the Kensington runestone 
noted, 386 

Flora, books and articles noted, 
337, 343 

Flour milling industry, statistical 
data noted, 146, 411; thesis 
noted, 293; articles noted, 296, 
345, 347 

Fogg, F. A., 27 

Foght, H. W., “The Rural School 
System of Minnesota, a Study in 
School Efficiency,” noted, 341 

“Folkebladet,” article noted, 397 

Folwell, W. W., history of Min- 
nesota in preparation, 28; sketch 
of Douglas Volk noted, 411 

Fond du Lac (Lake Superior), 
297; railroad, 117; description 
noted, 523 

Fonkalsrud, A. O., 
navian- a nd 

Ford, G. S., 282 

Ford, W. o 
Ghent—and 


“The Scandi- 
’ reviewed, 274 


“The Treaty of 
After,” noted, 106; 


INDEX 


“Manuscripts and Historical Ar- 
chives,” noted, 334 

Foreign elements, bibliographies 
noted, 274, 292; in Nicollet and 
Le Sueur counties, 384. See 
also County histories, National- 
ity statistics, and under the sev- 
eral nationalities 

Forepaugh, J. L., and Company 
(St. Paul), invoice acquired, 329 

Forest areas, maps noted, 61, 277 

Forsyth Papers, 290 

Fort Abercrombie, United States 
troops withdrawn, 438; Sibley 
sends detachment to, 476-480, 
480 n. 1 

Fort Beauharnois, sketch, 289 

Fort Garry, 189; captured by Riel, 
192; painting acquired, 400 

Fort Negley, 497 

Fort Pembina, 192, 200, 325. See 
also Pembina 

Fort Qu’Appelle, monument, 237 

Fort Rice, 503; article noted, 546 

Fort Ridgely, 425, 427, 428, 432 
433, 435; troops withdrawn, 438; 
attacked by Sioux, 439, 445, 446, 
447; anniversary of battle, 545; 
articles noted, 245, 545 

Fort Ridgely State Park, 545 

Fort Ripley, 297; withdrawal of 
troops, 438; article noted, 245 

Fort St. Anthony. See Fort 
Snelling 

Fort Snelling, proposal to use as 
a military academy (doc.), 110- 
117; memorial tablet, 237; man- 
uscript maps, 243, 289; First 
Presbyterian Church at St. 
Peters, 295; blue-print plans ac- 
quired, 400; articles noted, 237, 
243, 337, 404, 413, 540 

‘ort Wadsworth, article noted, 
546 

*ortin, Archbishop, characteriza- 
tion of J. W. Taylor, 207 

Forts, at Fairmont and Judson 
noted, 246; of North America, 
account noted, 337 

Foster, Aaron, sketch, 119 n. 2; 
letter to A. L. Williams (doc.), 
119-121, 239 

Foster, Dr. Thomas, letters noted, 
375 

Fox Indians, account of war with 
Winnebagoes noted, 107 

Fox River, description noted, 67 
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France, archives, 4 

Franciscan missionaries, account 
noted, 71 

Franklin, battle of, 499 

Fraser River, discovery of gold, 
166, 167 n. 2, 168, 170; emigra- 
tion to, 171 

Free Soil Party, 157. 
Political parties 

Freeborn County, article on early 
settlement noted, 408 

Freeborn County Territorial Pio- 
neers’ Association, meeting, 408 

“Freedom,” copy acquired, 65 

Freeman, Lientenant Ambrose, 
death, 323, 481 

French and Indian War, source 
material noted, 71 

French archives, examination for 
source material, 70 

French posts, on Lake Pepin, 
noted, 289; near Mt. Trem- 
pealeau, noted, 390 

Fritsche, L. A., (ed.) “History of 
Brown County, Minnesota,” re- 
viewed, 378 

Frizzell, Mrs. Lodisa, 
Plains to California,” 

Frontenac, 289 

Froude, J. A., 

Fuchs, Joseph, 
123-125 

Fuller, Clara K., “History of Mor- 
rison and Todd Counties, Min- 
nesota,” reviewed, 275-277 

Fuller, G. N., “Settlement of 
Michigan Territory,” noted, 141 

Fuller Brothers, 423 n. 1 


See also 


“Across the 
noted, 143 


letters noted, 374 
to Murray (doc.), 


Funeral expenses in England 
(1816) (docs.), 57, 58 
Funk, J. P., donor, 329 
Fur trade, 353, 363, 422 n. 3; 


source material noted, 98, 235, 
335, 390, 401, 522; books and 
articles noted, 106, 222, 297, 321, 
335, 337, 377, 378, 403, 404, 414, 
528, 539 ‘ 
asker, Joseph, 352 


Galbraith, T. J., Indian agent, 426 

Galena Packet Company, 351 

Gallaher, Ruth A., “The Indian 
Agent in the United States be- 
fore 1850,” noted, 291; “Indian 
Agents in Iowa,” noted, 401, 


540 
Gallatin (Tenn.), headquarters of 
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Eleventh Minnesota Volunteer 
Infantry, 497 

Gallinger, J. H., address on 
Henry M. Rice noted, 340 

Gallipolis, document noted, 141 

Galtier, Rev. Lucian, 351 

Garden City, 419 n. 1, 431; fort 
constructed, 432; militia com- 
pany organized, 433-435; volun- 
teer company at the battle of 
New Ulm, 439-443; flight of set- 
tlers, 456, 459, 460; troops at, 
474 

Garden City Sharpshooters, or- 
ganized, 433-435 

Gardner, Abigail, captured by 
Inkpaduta’s band, 429; account 
noted, 428 n. 1 

Gaughan, Rev. J. H., “The Catho- 
lic Church in Goodhue County,” 
noted, 540 

Gebhard, Elizabeth L. “The 
Life and Ventures of the Orig- 
inal John Jacob Astor,” noted, 

Geographic names, compilation 
in preparation, 226; data fur- 
nished to the United Press, 323; 
books and articles noted, 222, 
244, 298, 318, 540 

Geography, influence on explora- 
tion and_ settlement, article 
noted, 319 

Geology, books and_ articles 
noted, 59, 80, 150, 223, 240, 383, 
412 

George, J. M., donor, 538 

George, James, 261 

George, James, Mexican War let- 
ters acquired, 330 

Gerberding, Rev. G. H., 61 

German element, in Stearns 
County, 318; in Brown County, 
384, 425, 430, 431 n. 1; books and 
articles noted, 144, 270, 338, 414 

Germanic National Museum, Nur- 
emberg, 255 

Germany, archives, 4 

Gerould, J. T., donor, 229 

Gesell, G. A., “Minnesota Public 
Utility Rates, Gas—Electric— 
Water,” noted, 78 

Gifts, 65-68, 136, 228-230, 287, 
330, 397-400, 535-538 

Gilbert, Cass, 303 

Gilfillan, J. B., colonel of Elev- 
enth Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, 495, 503, 506, 507 


326~ 
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photograph ac- 
City 


Gill, Eliza A., 
quired, 230 
Gillam, C. W., “Windom 
Schools,” noted, 530 

Gilman, C. A., 32 

Gilman, Joseph, letter relating to 
the French settlers at Gallipolis 
noted, 141 

Gjerset, Knut, “History of the 
Norwegian People, noted, 234 

Gjertsen, Rev. M. F., address on, 
noted, 326 

Glacial Lake Agassiz, 59, 61 

“Glencoe Register and Soldiers’ 
Budget,” copy acquired, 538 

Glidden, C., patents typewriter, 
266, 267 

Gold, discovery on Fraser River, 
166; reports on mining regions, 
181, 214; article on discovery in 
Rainy Lake district noted, 298 

Good Thunder, Sioux Indian, ac- 
count of Sioux massacre noted, 
437 n. 1 

Goodhue County, archeological 
work, 534; articles noted, 540, 
546 

Gordon, H. L., 
acquired, 136 


sketch, 136; papers 


Gordon, Mrs. Martha A., donor, 
288 

Gorman, W. A., papers acquired, 
536 


Graff, Diantha O. de. See De 
Graff, Diantha O. 

Grand Portage, 391 

“Granite Falls Journal,” 
noted, 298 

Grant, Presidert, 201; letters to, 
noted, 218 

Grant, Captain H. P., member of 
military commission, 468 

Grant, W. L. (ed.) “Mare Lescar- 
bot’s History of New France,” 
noted, 71 

Grant County, history in prepara- 
tion, 236, 410 

Grasshopper plagues, 513; source 
material noted, 51, 141; books 
and articles noted, 141, 245, 530 

Gray, J. H., articles noted, 80 

Great Northern Railroad, publi- 
cations noted, 73, 242, 403; 
source material noted, 216-219; 
books and articles noted, 402, 
542. See also Hill, J. J., Min- 
nesota and Pacific Railroad, 


article 


INDEX 


Railroads, St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad, Transportation 

Great Oasis, 472 

Greeley, Horace, 364 

Greeley, J. P., donor, 536 

Green, General, 501 

Green Bay (Wis.) Historical So- 
ciety, activities, 105 

Greenback Party, source material 
noted, 96, 133. See also Politi- 
cal parties 

Gregory, Winifred, “Bibliography 
of Minnesota Mining and Geol- 
ogy,” noted, 240 

Gresham, W. G., (ed.) “History 
of Nicollet and Le Sueur Coun- 
ties, Minnesota,” reviewed, 378 

Grinnell College, source material 
noted, 373 

Grist mills, early, 432, 436 

Groseilliers, Medard Chouart, 
Sieur de, historical drama 
noted, 149; sketch noted, 222 

Guerrilla bands in the Civil War, 
497-502, 506-510 

Guidebooks, noted, 336, 403, 412 

Gunn, Donald, letters noted, 217 
n. 


Haines, Lynn, 296 

Half-breeds, uprising in Saskatch- 
ewan, 201-204 

Hall, D. S., 378 

Hamblin, Hannibal, opposes Ca- 
nadian reciprocity, 177 

Hamilton, H. W., “Rural Sketches 
of Minnesota,” noted, 67 

Hammel, W. C. A., “A State Art 
Commission,” noted, 336 

Hammond, J. M., “Quaint and 
Historic Forts of North Amer- 
ica,” noted, 337 

Hammond, Governor W. S., 237 

Harding, S. B., 291 

Harding, W. G., address on 
Henry M. Rice noted, 340 

Harlan, E. R., 332 

Harper’s guerrillas in the Civil 
War, 498-502, 506-510 

Hart, C. H., “Frauds in Histori- 
cal Portraiture, or Spurious 
Portraits of Historical Person- 
ages,” noted, 334 

Hart, Miss K. E., donor, 239 

“Harvard Graduates’ Magazine.” 
file acquired, 329 

Haskell, Joseph, 352 








INDEX 


Mesings, historical sketch noted, 

Hastings and Dakota Railroad, 
construction begun, 266 

Hatch, E. A. C., 353 

Hatch, I. T., report on Canadian 
reciprocity treaty, 172, 173, 177 

—* Battalion, article noted, 


Haughton, Mrs. Ida C., donor, 537 

Hay, Henry, “Journal from De- 
troit to the Miami River,” 
noted, 107 

Hay, John, letters noted, 374 

Hay, John, narrative of journey in 
northern Minnesota noted, 391 

Hayden, Rev. Wentworth, por- 
trait acquired, 536 

Hazelius, Arthur, 256 

Hazlewood mission, article noted, 


Hazzard, G. H., 407 

Heard, I. V. D., 467 n. 1 

“Heimskringla,” 393 

Heinemann, Dorothy, 419 n. 1 

Henderson, 445, 450 

Henle, Theresa, account of Sioux 
outbreak noted, 384 

Hennepin, Father Louis, 
phy noted, 71 

Hennepin County, article on set- 
tlement noted, 298; “History,” 
reviewed, 321; landowners’ di- 
rectory and map noted, 410 

Hennepin County Territorial Pio- 
neers’ Association, meeting, 293, 
409 

Hibbard, C. J., 
donor, 229 

Hicks, J. D., 404 

Higbee, Mrs. C. G., engrossed 
copy of resolutions acquired, 66 

Hill, J. J., 388, 397; letters noted, 
218, 373; articles on, noted, 235, 


biogra- 


and Company, 


298, 397 

Hill, L. W., article on, noted, 542 

Hills, article on early history 
noted, 244 

“Hills Crescent,” articles noted, 
244 

Hillweg, E. C., “Minneapolis,” 


noted, 412 

Hind, H. Y., controversy on Ca- 
nadian wheat areas, 

Hinkleman, O. G., donor, 230 

Historian, training required, 7; 
article on relation to centen- 


nials noted, 332 
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Historic sites, marked, 106, 237, 
542; committee report, 531. 


See also Monuments and tablets 
Historical commissions, 6 
Historical geography of the Unit- 

ed States, book noted, 70 
Historical guides, compilation rec- 

ommended, 1 
Historical museums, Wisconsin, 

99; Euronean, 255; Minnesota, 

256; educational value, 100, 255; 

article noted, 531 
Historical societies, proceedings 

of 1913 conference noted, 334; 

report on forms of organiza- 

tion noted, 531; privately en- 
dowed, 5; state-supported: ~ 

lation of state to, 5-25, 231; 

administrators of state Be» te es, 

30-34, 105, 253; purpose and 

function, 249-255; libraries, ac- 

count noted, 332—local; in Wis- 

consin, 105; in Minnesota, 406, 


History, relation of the state to, 
3-25, 145, 231; means of arous- 
ing interest, 74, 144, 251, 254; 
compared to memory, 249-252; 
recording agencies, 256; arti- 
cles on study and _ teaching 
noted, 69, 240; articles on rela- 
tion of library, noted, 70, 143; 
article on relation of museums 
noted, 531; military: article on 
function noted, 53l—state and 
local: North Carolina confer- 
ence, 233; prize essay contest, 
401; departments in state uni- 
versities, 531; articles on teach- 
ing noted, 143, 240, 292, 531, 540; 
accounts of work of city soci- 
eties noted, 144 

“History Teacher's Magazine,” 
articles noted, 72, 337 

Hitchcock, H. M., historical 
sketch of Redwood Falls noted, 
545 


Hockett, H. C., report noted, 540 

Hodapp, Philip, account of first 
German settlers of Mankato 
noted, 414 

Hokah, article on early history 
noted, 348 


Holbrook, F. F., 293, 534 

Hovsrook, F. Neill Papers in 
the Manuscript Collection of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, 
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369-377; (R) “History of the 
First Regiment Minnesota Vol- 
unteer Infantry,’ 387-389; (R) 
“History of Cottonwood and 
Watonwan Counties, Minne- 
sota,” 528-530 

Holcombe, R. I., sketch of Cap- 
tain Louis Robert noted, 144; 
(ed.) “Compendium of History 
and Biography of Carver and 
Hennepin Counties, Minnesota,” 
reviewed, 321; (ed.) “Compendi- 
um of History and Biography of 
Polk County, Minnesota,” re- 
viewed, 378; (comp.) “History 
of the First Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Infantry, 1861- 
1864,” reviewed, 387; account of 
explorations of the Otter Tail 
region noted, 413 

Holden, J. A., “How the State and 
the Historical Association May 


Be of Mutual Assistance,’ 
noted, 231 
Holland, administration of ar- 


chives, 143 

Hollinshead, William, 118 

Hollinshead, Mrs. William, photo- 
graph acquired, 230 

Holmes, T. A., fur-trader, 423 n. 1 

Hood, General, 499, 501 

Hopkins, C. H., 378 

Horan, Margaret K., 323 

Horner, Stir_tinc, The Minnesota 
> _ta Society Building, 303- 

Houlton, W. H., sketch, 535; 
papers acquired, 535 

“Houston County Chief,” articles 
noted, 348, 545 

Hoverstad, T. A., “The 
gian Farmers in the 
States,” noted, 338 

Hovgaard, William, “Voyages of 
the Norsemen to America,” re- 
viewed, 132 

Howe, C. W., (ed.) “A Half Cen- 
tury of Progress; Walnut 
Grove, Minnesota, and Vicinity, 
1866-1916,” and “Forty Wonder- 
ful Years; Morgan, Minnesota, 
and Vicinity, 18/6-1916,” noted, 
541 

Howe, Joseph, favors Canadian 
reciprocity treaty, 178; letters 
to, noted, 218 

os - e L. F., letters acquired, 
537 


Norwe- 
United 


INDEX 


Hudson Bay, books and articles 
noted, 337, 522 

Hudson’s Bay Company, effect of 
the opening of navigation of the 
Red River, 168, 169; relations to 
Americans, 171, 186; territory 
bought by Canadian govern- 
ment, 174, 187, 188, 190, 192; re- 
sponsible for Red River Rebel- 
lion, 189; source material noted, 
216-219, 335, 522; articles noted, 
335, 403 

Hughes, Thomas, 406; account of 
the execution of Sioux Indians 
noted, 297; biographies of Blue 
Earth County pioneers noted, 
544; “History of Fort Ridgely,” 
and “Battle of Fort Ridgely,” 
noted, 545 

Hulbert, A. B., 332; “The Meth- 
ods and Operations of the Scio- 
to Group of Speculators,” 
noted, 141 

Humphrey, J. A., “A Survivor of 
the Little Crow Massacre,” 
noted, 245 

Hungary, commercial 
with the United States, 
political conditions, 124 

Hunt, Gaillard, “The President of 
the United States,” noted, 390 

Huron Indians, book noted, 528 

“Hymns in Dakota for Use in the 
Missionary Jurisdiction of Nio- 
brara,” copy acquired, 398 


relations 


123; 


Icelandic element, article noted, 
1 


Idaho, source material noted, 522 

Illinois, historical commission, 6; 
archives building, 19; county ar- 
chives survey, 21, 33, 220; cen- 
tennial, 233, 331; state-support- 
ed libraries, 333; books noted, 
136, 231, 335, 403 

Illinois State Historical Library, 
building, 19; “Collections,” vol. 
10, noted, 231 

Illinois State Historical Society, 
“Journal,” article noted, 335 

Illinois University, manuscript 
and photostat collections, 15 

Illinois-Wabash Land Company, 
account of operations noted, 136 

Immigration and emigration, from 
Minnesota to Kansas, 119-121; 
efforts to divert to the North- 
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west, 163, 167, 187; Americans Industries. See Economic condi- 
to Canada, 171, 175; to Minne- tions, Flour-milling industry, 
sota, 1853-55, 451, 364, 368; Lumber industry, Manufactures 


source material noted, 70, 216- 
219; books and articles noted, 
130, 222, 234, 270, 274, 338, 393. 
See also the several nationalities 

Indian affairs, source material 
noted, 52, 216-219, 374, 536; 
books and articles noted, 141, 
291, 337, 390, 397, 547 

Indian agents, relations to In- 
dians, 346, 427: articles noted, 
291, 401, 540. See also Factory 
system, Fur trade 

Indian names, translation noted, 
San’ Chippewa glossary noted, 
5 


Indian raids and depredations, in 
California, 419; Inkpaduta mas- 
sacre, 428-430: on the Waton- 
wan River, 433-435, 462-465; at 
Madelia, 462; in western Minne- 
sota, 471-474; at Willow Creek, 
491; murder of the Jewett fam- 
ily, 503-505; source material 
noted, 52; accounts noted, 245, 
298 

Indian reservations, Bois Fort, 
83; Sioux, 425; Winnebago, 438 

Indian treaties, accounts noted: 
with Winnebagoes, Sacs, and 
Foxes in 1832, 141; with Ojib- 
ways at Red Lake River, 228; 
Great Britain and Indians of 
the Northwest Territories, 237; 
Traverse des Sioux, 383 

Indian wars, accounts noted, 107, 
141, 222. See also Sioux War 

Indiana, centennial, 138, 233, 331 

Indiana Historical Commission, 
established, 138; publication 
plans, 291 

“Indiana Magazine of 
articles noted, 291 

Indiana State Lseeeey 
tions noted, 138, 29 

Indians, religious ne 81- 
93; dress and ornamentation, 
84-88; music, 84; heirship, 85; 
orations, 89; tribal dance, 90; 
gift-giving, 92; phonographic 
and film records of Smithsonian 
Institution, 255; book and man- 
uscript collection noted, 398; ac- 
count of amalgamation with the 
whites noted, 410 


History,” 


publica- 


and industries 
Ingersoll, F. G., 64, 339; donor, 
330 


Inkpaduta, Sioux chief, 428, 430, 
435; expedition against, 430 n. 
1; escape to Dakota, 432 

Inkpaduta massacre, 428-430; ef- 
fect on settlement, 431-435; bib- 
liography, 428 n. 1 

International boundary, books 
and articles noted, 234, 335, 523 

International disputes, article on 
settlement noted, 343 

International 5 eng nea London, 


1851, 351; New York, 1853, 351- 
365 
International railroad, proposed 


route, 205 

Invoices acquired, 329 

Iowa, administration of archives, 
105, 232; state-supported libra- 
ries, 333; articles on classifica- 
tion of archives noted, 142, 235; 
bibliography of authors noted, 
142; books and articles noted, 
141, 235, 291, 401, 402, 403, 540 

Iowa Historical Department, 105; 
publications noted, 142 

“Towa Journal of History and 
Politics,” articles noted, 141, 
289, 291, 540 

Iowa State Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 72 

Ireland, John, 403; sketch noted, 
236; “Very Reverend Samuel 
Charles Mazzuchelli, O. P.,” 
noted, 320: sermon noted, 321; 
“Life of the Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Cretin, First Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of St. Paul,” noted, 540 

Ireland, source material on life 
and customs noted, 377 

Irish element, bibliography noted, 


292 

“Trish Standard,” noted, 241 

Iron ores, books and articles 
noted, 79, 319. See also Mineral 
resources, Mining 

Irving School, Minneapolis, publi- 
cation noted, 296 

Isle Royale, suggested site for 
Sioux penal colony, 183 

Italian element, bibliography 
noted, 292 

Italy, archives, 4 
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Itasca State Park, description 
noted, 79 


Ives, G. S., 27, 64 


Jackson County, article on his- 
tory noted, 244 
“Jackson Republic,” 

244 
- iY River, 


article noted, 
article noted, 162, 


James-Younger band, Northfield 
bank raid, 514-520 
Jameson, J. F., report noted, 70 


“Janesville Argus,” article noted, 
246 


“Tndian-White 
An Anthropo- 


Jenks, A. E,, 
Amalgamation: 
metric ag noted, 410 

Jenks, J. R., 120 n. 2 

Jesuits, book on missions noted, 


Jewett, A. J., and family, killed by 
Indians, 503-505 
—— immigration, book noted, 
0 


Johns Hopkins University, publi- 
cation noted, 234 

Johnson, President, 180; 
graph letters noted, 377 

Johnson, Rev. S., “Swedish Influ- 
ence,” noted, 385 

Johnson, Sir William, manuscripts 
destroyed by fire, 18 

Johnston, A. W., article on the 
physical geography of Minne- 
sota noted, 319 

Johnston, C. H., 64, 303 

Johnston, W. D., 73; “The Li- 
brary and History Teaching, 
with Special Reference to the 
Teaching of Local History,” 
noted, 143; “Public Libraries 
and the Drama,” noted, 149 

Joliet, Louis, 339 

Jones, J. L., “An Artilleryman’s 


auto- 


Diary,” noted d, 98 

Jones, Judson, 473, 513 

Jones, S. P., 261 

Jones, Dr. W. A., “The Ethical 
Side of the State Board of 


Health,” noted, 146 

Jones village site, archeological 
explorations, 534 

Jonsson, B. B., 
Erickson,” 144 

“Journal-Lancet,” 
146 


articles noted, 


“Following Leif 


INDEX 


“Journal of Geography,” Minne- 
sota number reviewed, 319 
Journalism, books and articles on 
history noted, 65, 222, 228, 317, 

386, 398, 544 
Judson, article on 
noted, 2 
Juni, Benedict, reprint of account 
of captivity, noted, 530 


early history 


Kaministiquia River, description 
noted, 524 
Kandiyohi County, article on 


early history noted, 407 
Kandiyohi County Old Settlers’ 
Association, meeting, 407 
Kansas, in 1855, 119-121; archives, 
~~ state-supported libraries, 
3 


Kansas State Historical Society, 
“Biennial Report,” noted, 139 
Kaskaskia, 10, 11, 12; early rec- 
ords, 10 

Kasota, 414 

Kay, Emily G., “Glimpses of the 
Musical Life of Minnesota in 
Her Early Days,” noted, 343 

Kay-ke-way-aush, Ojibway  In- 
dian, 86 

Keith, Charles, donor, 537 

Kellar, H. A., 30, 135 

Ketirar, H. A., The Minnesota 
State Archives; Their Charac- 
ter, Condition, and Historical 
Value, 37-53 

Kelley, F. B., “Historical Guide to 
os City of New York,” noted, 


Kellogg, Harriette S., “The Flora 
of the Rainy River Region,” 
noted, 337 

Kellogg, Louise P., “Remains of 
a French Post near Trempea- 
leau,” noted, 390 

Kennedy, Sister Mary Benedicta, 
(tr.) “Mazzuchelli’s Memoirs,” 
noted, 402 

Kensington runestone, books and 
articles noted, 132, 225, 386, 528 

Kettleborough, C. B., 291 

Keyes, E. W., manuscript collec- 
tion, 39: 

Kilbourne, C. H., 

Kingsbury, G. W., “History of 
Dakota Territory,” noted, 291 

Kinyon, W. R., sketch noted, 412 

Kirkpatrick, James, 120 


donor, 400 
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Kittson, N. W., 196; letters to, 
noted, 218 

Knights of the Forest, account 
noted, 347 

Knox, J. J., letters to, noted, 218 

Knox, Captain John, “Historical 
Journal of the Campaigns in 
North America,” noted, 71 

Krey, A. C., 70; “Bulletin for 
Teachers of History,” noted, 
240 

Kristianialaget, publication noted, 


Kuhlmann, C. B., 293 

KuHLMANN, C. B., (R) Fuller's 
“History of Morrison and Todd 
Counties, Minnesota,” 275-277; 
(R) Mitchell’s “History of 
Stearns County, Minnesota,” 
317-319 


“La  Bibliothéque Canadienne,” 
article noted, 289 

Labor movement, articles noted, 
107, 239; source material noted, 
96, 133 

Lac qui Parle, 246; account of 
first settlement noted, 327 

Lac qui Parle County, history in 
preparation, 410 

Lac qui Parle mission, accounts 
noted, _ 396 

Lacher, J. A., “The Taverns 
and 4 dn of Early Wiscon- 
sin,” noted, 107 

Lafayette, article on _ history, 
noted, 547 

La Fayette County (Wis.) His- 
torical Society, activities, 105 

La Follette, R. M., 395 

Lake City, article on _ history 
noted, 321 

Lake Minnetonka, 335; pageant, 
406 

Lake of the Woods, 59, 60 

Lake Park Region, description 
noted, 412 

Lake Pepin, 289 

Lake Shetek massacre, 447-449, 
bibliography, 449 n. 1 

Lake Superior, photographs of 
early steamers noted, 547 

Lake Superior and Mississippi 
Railroad, 187; source material 
noted, 216-219 

Lake Superior region, value to 
Minnesota, 162; source material 


noted, 391, 522; books and ar- 
ticles on settlement noted, 222, 


Lake Winepegoos. See Lake 
Winnibegoshish 

Lake Winnibegoshish, description 
noted, 526 

“Lakefield Standard,” article 
noted, 244 

Lambert, E. S., “Some Personal 
Reminiscences,” noted, 413 

Lambert, Mrs. Elizabeth von W., 
donor, 328 

Lamprey, Mrs. Jeannette, paper 
on early steamboat days noted, 
144; reminiscences noted, 297 

Lamprey site, 63, 64, 303 

Land speculation, 423, 435; source 
material noted, 136, 392; article 
noted, 141 

Land warrants, value, 117 

Landowners’ directory noted, 410 

Lane, F. K., “A Western View of 
Tradition,” noted, 336 

Langford, Chloe S., 156, 206 n. 4 

Langford, George, Jr., memorial 
address on, noted, 155, 210 

Langford, N. P., 156 

Langton, H. H., (ed.) “Chronicles 
of Canada,” reviewed, 527 

L angworthy, Dr. D. A, “Remi- 
niscences of a Prisoner of War 
and His Escape,” noted, 242 

La Perriére, René Boucher, Sieur 
de, builds Fort Beauharnois, 289 

Larpenteur, A. L., 238, 407, 543 

Larson, Constant, 410 

Laut, Agnes, “‘Adventurers of 
England’ on Hudson Bay,” 
noted, 528 

La Vaque, J. H., donor, 287 

Law Family Papers, 401 

Lawrence (Mass.), petition in be- 
half of Riel, 203 

Lawson, V. E., 
Ago,” noted, 407 

Leacock, Stephen, “Dawn of Ca- 
nadian History.” noted, 528 

Leaf River, description noted, 391 

League of Minnesota Municipal- 
ities, “Proceedings,” noted, 77; 
bimonthly publication, 341 

Leavenworth, Colonel Henry, 
memorial tablet, 237 

Leavenworth City (Kans.), in 
1855, 119-121 

Leavenworth relief expedition, 
445-447 


“Sixty Years 
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Leavitt, Orpha E., “British Pol- 
icy on the Canadian Frontier, 
1782-92,” noted, 390 

Le Duc, W. G., 264-266, 268, 352, 
364; (comp.) letters written at 
the Treaty of Traverse des 
Sioux, noted, 383 

Le Duc; W. G., Genesis of the 
Typewriter, 264-269; reprinted in 
“Magazine of History,” 351; 
Minnesota at the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition, 351-368 

Lee Brothers, collection of photo- 
graphs, 230, 327 

Leech Lake, 297, 327 

Legislative reference bureaus, ac- 
count noted, 332 

Legislature, account of the first 
state, noted, 414; of sessions of 
1909, 1911, 1913, and 1915, noted, 


eland, W. G., account of national 
archives noted, 17; examination 
of French archives, 70 


— 


Le Moyne, Charles, biography 
noted, 222 


Lescarbot, Marc, “History of New 
France,” noted, 71 

Lestry, E. L., de. See De Lestry, 
 o. 

Le Sueur, 414, 423, 443: article on 
early history noted, 244 
Le Sueur County, “History 

viewed, 378 : 
“Le Sueur News,” 
244 


e- 


article noted, 

Letters, historical value, 253 

Leverett, Frank, “Surface Forma- 
tions and Agricultural Condi- 
tions of Northwestern Minne- 
sota,” reviewed, 59-61 

Lewis, Captain Meriwether, 
“Journals,” noted, 539 

Lewis and Clark expedition, new 
records noted, 141; Lewis and 
Ordway journals noted, 539 

Lewis Publishing Company, pub- 
lication noted, 236 

Libby, O. G., “Some Vérendrye 
Enigmas,” noted, 331, 539: (ed.) 
“North Dakota Historical Col- 
lections,” vol. 4, noted, 334 

Libby Prison, roster of prisoners 
acquired, 288 

Liberal Republican 
123 


Party, 121- 


Librarian of Congress, donor, 67 


INDEX 


Libraries, relation to history, 70, 
143; article on relation to 
drama noted, 149; in Minnesota, 
noted, 222; in United States, 


statistics and activities, noted, 
332 

“Library World,” article noted, 
143 

Lillehei, L., 130 

Lincoln, President, letters to, 
noted, 376; autograph letters 


noted, 377; order for the execu- 
tion of Sioux prisoners, 
Linctot, René Godefroy, Sieur de, 


post near Mt. Trempealeau, 
390 
Lindbergh, C. A., address on 


Henry M. Rice noted, 340 

Lindley, Harlow, 138, 291 

Linn’s crossing, 472 

Liquor question, 293 

Lisgar, Lord, 201 

Listenfelt, Hattie, “The Hudson 
Bay Company and the Red 
River Trade,” noted, 335 

“Litchfield Independent,” article 
noted, 297 

Little Big Horn River, battle of, 
487 


/ 

Little Crow, expedition against 
Inkpaduta, 430 n. responsi- 
bility for Sioux massacre, 437, 
486: battle of New Ulm, 453; 


death, 486: articles on, noted, 
297, 383, 545 
Little Rock (Ark.) National 


Cemetery, monument dedicated, 
542 

Llewellyn, C. L., “Taking a New 
Look at an Old Town,” noted, 
342 

London International Exhibition, 
351 

Long, Lily A., “Radisson, the 
Voyageur,” noted, 149 

Long, V. A., 208 

Long Prairie, article on 
history noted, 415 

Loras, Bishop, “Letters, 
1830,” noted, 540 

Louisville and Nashville Railroad, 
guerrilla operations, 497-503, 
506-510 

Lower Sioux Agency, 422, 427; 
described, 425; Sioux massacre, 
439; ambush at Redwood ferry, 
461 

Lowry, S. B., 118 


early 


1829 and 








INDEX 


Lumber industry, prices in 1855, 
121; source material noted, 52, 
326, 392, 535; books and articles 
noted, 129, 319, 326, 338 

Lutheran Church, movement 
toward Americanization, 61, 131. 
See also Norwegian Lutheran 
Church 

Lutheran element, books noted, 
61, 130-132, 235 


“M. E. A. News Letter,” articles 
noted, 342 

aggeeter, Charles, letters noted, 
37 

Macalester College, source mate- 
rial noted, 372 

McCormick, C. H., donor, 136 

McCulloch, Hugh, 178, 181; let- 
ters to, noted, 218 

Macdonald, Sir John, Red River 
Rebellion, 189, 192, 195 

McDougall, William, Red River 
Rebellion, 188-193 

M’Ewen, W. E., “History of the 
Labor Movement of Minne- 
sota,” noted, 239 

Macfarlane, J. G., diary noted, 
414 

McGee, T. D., 169; 
noted, 218 

Mackay, Constance D., “Plays of 
the Pioneers,” noted, 243 

McKay, James, “Journal,” noted, 

McKay’s guerrillas, 498 

M’Kenney, T. L., articles criticiz- 
ing, noted, 377 

McKenzie, W. E., “The News- 
papers of Polk County,” noted, 
386 

Mackenzie basin, account of re- 
sources noted, 200 n. 2, 215 

McLeod County, history in prep- 
aration, 236; article on history 
noted, 413 

McMahan, Dr., 451 

McMahon, E. A., 261 

McMaster brothers, 65 

McMillan, S. J. R., letters noted, 
375 

McMurtrie, James, 546 

McNair, W. W., sketch, 121 n. 3; 
letter to Murray (doc.), 121-123 

McPhail, Samuel, 228, 481-483; 
sketch noted, 545 

McTavish, William, 170, 189, 193 


letters to, 
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McVey, F. L., “The Evolution of 
America,” noted, 144 

Madden, Major J. F., 237 

Madelia, Indian raid, 462 

“Madison Western Guard,” arti- 
cle noted, 246 

Maes, Rt. Rev. C. P., “Flemish 
Franciscan Missionaries in 
North America,” noted, 71 

“Magazine of History,” article 
noted, 243, 289 

Magnusson, P. M., history of pre- 
territorial Minnesota noted, 317 

Magoffin, Elizabeth C. R., “Saint 
Paul, Minnesota,” noted, 79 

os 318, 351; book noted, 


Maine, account of lumbering in- 
dustry noted, 338 

Maison Cluny, Paris, 256 

Maisonneuve, Paul de Chomedey, 
Sieur de, biography noted, 222 

Malmros, Oscar, 189 

Mandan Indians, account noted, 
522 

Maney, G. A. “Secondary 
Stresses and Other Problems in 
Rigid Frames,” noted, 78 

Manitoba, Red River Rebellion, 
188-195; Fenian raid, 200; 
source material noted, 197, 
216-219: article noted, 234. See 
also Selkirk 

“Manitoba Free Press,” 
noted, 233, 237, 325, 403 

Manitoba Historical and Scien- 
tific Society, article on, noted, 
233 


Mankato, historical pageant, 340, 
405, 406; population, 1857, 425; 
militia goes to the relief of New 
Ulm, 443; arrival of New Ulm 
refugees, 454; execution of 
Sioux prisoners, 466-471; arti- 
cles noted, 347, 348, 414, 545 

“Mankato Daily Free Press,” 
articles noted, 246, 545 

“Mankato Daily Review,” articles 


articles 


noted, 149, 297, 347, 348, 414, 
544, 545 
Manomin. See Wild rice 


Manuel, a slave, trial and execu- 
tion, 11-13 

Manufactures and __ industries, 
books and articles noted, 146, 
222, 296, 319, 412 See also 
Flour-milling industry, Lumber 
industry 
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Manuscript collections, Wiscon- 
sin Historical Society, 96, 290, 


391; Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety, 109, 133-136, 136, 216-219, 
369-377, 535, 536, 538; Library 
of Congress, 158 n. 2; Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, 233; 
Public Archives of Canada, 235; 
Newberry Library, 398; Chicago 
Historical Society, 401 
Manuscript material noted: diary 
of Stillwater prisoner, 74; ac- 
count of grasshopper plague, 
245; diary of A. H. Reed, 296; 
reminiscences of Cleveland 
Stafford, 297; letters and papers 
of. Edward Whitefield, 408; 
diary of J. G. Macfarlane, 414; 
reminiscences of M. T. Com- 
stock, 545; photograph collec- 
tion, 547 
Manuscripts, 
repair, 139 
Mapleton, 459 
Mapleton and Sterling Old Set- 
tlers’ Association, meeting, 409 
Maps noted, 61, 277, 278, 289, 319, 
410, 411, 523, 532, 537, 544 
Marble, Mrs., captured by Inkpa- 
duta’s band, 429 
Marin, W. A., donor, 228 
Marketing of farm _ products, 
books noted, 78, 277, 294 
Marple, Alice, “Iowa Authors and 
Their Works,” noted, 142 
Marquette, Father Jacques, 339 
Marquis, T. G., “Jesuit Missions,” 
noted, 528 
Marsh, Captain J. S., Redwood 
ferry ambuscade, 461 
Marshall, R. B., “Results of 
Spirit Leveling in Minnesota,” 
noted, 146 
Marshall, W. R., 160, 205, 324, 
468, 475 n. 1; letters noted, 375 
Marshall County, old settlers’ re- 
union, 149 
Martin, G. W., 139 
Martin County, articles on early 
history noted, 245, 298, 415, 546 
“Martin County Independent,” 
articles noted, 245, 246, 415 
“Martin County Sentinel,” arti- 
cles noted, 246, 298, 299, 415, 
546 
Martzolff, C. L., “Justification for 
a Study of Ohio History in Our 
Schools,” noted, 540 


classification, 133; 





“Melrose Beacon,” 


INDEX 


Maryland, historical studies by E. 
D. Neill, 373 

Mason, E. G., 10-13 

Mason, J. W., (ed.) “History of 
Otter Tail County, Minnesota,” 
reviewed, 378; reminiscences 
noted, 383 

Masonic organizations, “Proceed- 
ings,” noted, 77, 296, 345, 544 

Massachusetts, historical work, 
5; care of local archives, 21; 
state-supported libraries, 333; 
report of commissioner of pub- 
lic records noted, 139, 2 

Mather, I. H., reminiscences 
noted, 148 

Mattocks, Dr. Brewer, donor, 66 

Maury, M. F., transcontinental 
railroad, 170, 171 n. 1 

May, Ethel J., “Location and Sur- 


vey of the Northern Inter- 
national Boundary Line,” noted, 
335 

Ojibway Indian, 


May-jish-kung, 
85 

Mayo Foundation, articles noted, 
79, 147 

Mazakootemane, Paul, rescues 
Miss Gardner, 428 n. 1, 429 

Mazzuchelli, S. C., biography 
noted, 320; “Memoirs,” noted, 
402 


Mdewakanton Sioux, 422 n. 3 

Medary, Samuel, 429, 434 

Medawe dances, 85, 87 

Medawe lodge, 87 

Melrose, articles on early history 
noted, 245, 299, 348 

articles noted, 
245, 299, 348 

Membership committee, 533 

Membership statistics, 283, 533 

Memorial days, historical value, 
251 

Memphis (Tenn.) National Ceme- 
tery, monument dedicated, 542 

Mendota, trading post, 246, 353, 
413, 422 n. 3 

Menéndez de Avités, Pedro, biog- 
raphy noted, 222 

Mennonites, 530 

Merchants’ Hotel (St. Paul), 421 

Merk, Frederick, 98; “The Labor 
Movement in Wisconsin during 
the Civil War,” noted, 107 

Merriam site, 64, 303 

Merrick, Captain G. B., “Steam- 
boats and Steamboatmen of the 
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Upper Mississippi,” noted, 72; 
“Joseph Reynolds and_ the 
Diamond Jo Line Steamers,” 


noted, 531 
Merrill, S. S., 266, 267 
Métis, warn McDougall, 192; con- 


nection with second Riel Re- 
bellion, 202 ; 
Mexican War, source material 


noted, 330 

Michigan, state-supported 
ries, 333; books and 
noted, 141, 338 

“Michigan Historical Collec- 
tions,” vol. 39, noted, 335 

Michigan Historical Commission, 
6; reports noted, 335, 401 

Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Society, papers and proceed- 
ings noted, 335 

Milford massacre, account noted, 
384 

Military Academy in the North- 
west (doc.), 110-117 

Military commission, 
composition, 468 

Military posts in Dakota, article 
noted, 532 


libra- 
articles 


467 n. 1; 


Military roads, 184; map noted, 
277 
Mille Lacs County, manuscript 


maps acquired, 537 

Miller, C. B., 282 n. 1; address on 
Henry M. Rice noted, 340 

Miller, Stephen, 261, 468-470; let- 
ters noted, 375; letters acquired, 
537 

“Miller’s Almanack and Year- 
Book of the Trade,” noted, 146, 
411 

Milne, Mrs. Winifred M., 119 n. 
1; donor, 109; sketches of 
pioneers noted, 407 

Mineral Land Act, 181 

Mineral lands, account of admin- 
istration noted, 129 

Mineral resources, reports 
articles noted, 181, 319. 
also Gold, Iron ores, Mining 

Mining, bibliography noted, 240 

“Minneapolis,” steamboat, picture 
noted, 414 

Minneapolis, population in 1857, 
421 n. 3; drawing acquired, 230; 
map acquired, 329; reports of 
boards and officials noted, 147, 
148, 344: books and _ atricles 


and 
See 


noted, 222, 296, 297, 319, 341, 
347, 412, 414, 547 

Minneapolis Associated Charities, 
“Report,” noted, 345 

Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, “Report,” noted, 345 

“Minneapolis Journal,” articles 
noted, 238, 296, 297, 340, 346, 
347, 409, 410, 413, 414 

Minneapolis Mill Company, 421 
n. 2 

Minneapolis quadrangle, geolog- 
ical maps noted, 411 

Minneapolis Society of Fine 
Arts, activities, 344; article on 
Douglas Volk noted, 411 


“Minneapolis Tribune,” articles 
noted, 245, 297, 299, 412, 414, 
415, 543, 546, 547 

“Minneota Mascot,” articles 
noted, 245, 545 

Minnesota, boundaries, 161, 335, 
523; centennial celebrations, 
331; state-supported libraries, 


333; population, 1850 and 1855, 


351; institutions, reports and 
articles on, noted, 74, 76, 146, 
223, 295; department reports 


and publications noted, 74, 75, 
79, 147, 242, 243, 294, 295, 343, 
411; source material on begin- 
nings of American occupation 
noted, 374; account of admis- 
sion noted, 413; books noted, 
98, 231, 401. See also Minnesota 
archives 

“Minnesota, Its Story and Biog- 
raphy,” reviewed, 222-224 

‘Minnesota Advertiser,” copy ac- 
quired, 398 

Minnesota Agricultural 
ment Station, 
noted, 77, 241, 294 

Minnesota and Pacific Railroad 
Company, organized, 163; lines 
projected, 163, 168; Five Million 


Experi- 
publications 


Loan, 164; source’ material 
noted, 216-219. Sce also Great 
Northern Railroad 

Minnesota archives, survey, 30, 
135; bill to establish a State 
Department of Archives and 
History, 31-33; volume and 


character, 39-43; losses due to: 
fire, 44; lack of space, 45; ig- 
norance of value, 45; poor ink 
and paper, 46—present insecure 
condition, 46; classification and 
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arrangement, 47-50; historical 
value, 50-52; future disposition, 
52; administration by historical 
society, 53, 253 

“Minnesota Border Patrol,” 538 

Minnesota day, observance, 411 

Minnesota Editorial Association, 
“Proceedings,” noted, 544 

Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, history round table com- 
mittee report, 69; “Proceed- 
ings,” noted, 342 

Minnesota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, “Report,” 
noted, 78 

Minnesota 
“Bulletin,” 


Geological Survey, 
reviewed, 59-61; re- 


prints from “Final Report,” 
noted, 385, 529 
“Minnesota Historical Collec- 
tions,” volumes and _ series 
planned, 28, 226; volume 15 
noted, 28, 69, 225, 246, 383, 386 
Minnesota historical museum, 


suggested plans, 257 

Minnesota Historical Society, an- 
nual meetings, 26, 282; execu- 
tive council, 1915-18, 26; execu- 
tive council meetings, 26, 27, 
63, 225, 323, 533; papers read, 
26, 63, 225, 283, 323; changes in 
staff, 26; revision of by-laws, 
26, 63; officers, 1915-18, 27; 
publication plans, 27, 226; bill 
to establish as state department 
of archives and history, 31-34; 
duties and powers of executive 
council, 63; manuscript collec- 
tions, 109, 133-136, 136, 216-219, 
369-377, 535, 536, 538; functions, 
253-259; annual report, 1915, 
282-286; library accessions, 284; 
new members, 533; report on 
work of field agent, 533; arche- 
ological work, 534; article on, 
noted, 226, 397 

Minnesota Historical Society 
Building, need for, 28, 303; act 
of 1913: 29, 303; bill to repeal, 
29; bill to amend, 29, 64, 304 
—history, 29, 303; purchase of 
site, 63, 64, 304; contracts 
awarded, 227; construction be- 
gun, 227, 304; picture, 303; de- 
scription, 305-316 

Minnesota History 
240 


BuLietin, 27, 


INDEX 


Minnesota house of 
tives, donor, 66 
“Minnesota Municipalities,” 
cles noted, 341 
“Minnesota Music, 
342 

Minnesota National 
count noted, 223 

Minnesota newspaper week, 244 

Minnesota Old Settlers’ Associa- 
tion, photograph acquired, 330; 
meeting, 407 

Minnesota Public Library Com- 
mission, “Report,” noted, 75 

Minnesota’ River, navigation, 
422-426; articles noted, 145, 415, 
422 n. 

wm Bad School of 
periment Station, 
noted, 79, 2 

Minnesota Soldiers’ Aid Society, 
records acquired, 536 

Minnesota State Art Commission, 
publication noted, 243; article 
on, noted, 335 

Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor, publications noted, 239, 
240 


representa- 


arti- 


” 


article noted, 


Guard, ac- 


Mines Ex- 
“Bulletins,” 


Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society, publication noted, 343 

Minnesota Steel Company, Du- 
luth, donor, 537 

Minnesota Territorial 
Association, excursions, 
543; meeting for 1917, 407 

Minnesota University, publica- 
tions noted, 76, 77, 78, 79, 146, 
240, 241, 244, 294, 410; compila- 
tion of laws noted, 294; articles 
on Mayo Foundation noted, 79, 
147 


Pioneers’ 
237 


settlement, 
Inkpa- 


Minnesota Valley, 
421, 422-425; effect of 
duta massacre, 431-435 

Minnesota Woman’s_ Christian 
Temperance Union, “Minutes,” 
noted, 78, 242 

“Minnesota Year Book, 1852,” 
noted, 383 

i - eanmeedl 243; article noted, 

Minnetonka City, 335 

Missions, 289; books and articles 
noted, 71, 222, 298, 320, 342, 528, 
541; source material noted, 71, 
327, 370, 371, 396, 397, 402 

Mississippi, archivist, 6, 19; cen- 
tennial, 331 








INDEX 


Mississippi River, 100, 289, 293, 
422; books and articles noted, 
67, 72, 79, 144, 222, 335, 337, 391, 
412, 414, 422 n. 2, 522, 531 

Mississippi Valley, documents on 
Spanish activities noted, 390; 
on religious activities noted, 
402 


Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation, meetings, 331, 530, 
531; - officers, 1916-17, 332; 
“Proceedings, 1914-15,” review- 
ed, 530 

“Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review,” board of editors, 
1916-17, 332; articles noted, 141, 
291, 401, 539 

Missouri, destruction of archives, 
18; centennial, 331 

“Missouri Historical 
article noted, 69 

Missouri Historical Society, 5 

Missouri Pacific Railroad, 161 

Missouri River, accounts of ex- 
ploration noted, 391, 522 

Missouri State Historical Society, 
69, 292; “Report,” noted, 138 

Mitchell, W. .B., sketch, 317; 
“History of Stearns County, 
Minnesota,” reviewed, 317-319; 
donor, 398; “Reminiscences,” 
noted, 544 

Monfort, Mrs. C. L., 206 n. 4 

Montana, source material noted, 
522 

Montgomery, Colonel M., 465 

Monuments and tablets, 69, 106, 
235, 237, 389, 403, 408, 439 n. 1, 
542; historical value, 251 

Moore, Andrew, 489 

Moore’s Lake, 489 

Moreau, a slave, trial and execu- 
tion, 11-13 

Morgan, General, 497 

Morgan, “History,” noted, 541 

Morin, Victor, “Les médailles 
décernées aux Indiens d’Améri- 
que, étude historique et numis- 


Review,” 


matique,” noted, 337 
“Morris Sun,” articles noted, 244, 
299 


Morrison, W. C., 121 

Morrison County, “History,” re- 
viewed, 275-277 

“Morton Enterprise,” 
noted, 244 

Mosby, Colonel J. S., 415 


article 


un 
“SI 
wn 


Moving picture films, 254 

Mowatt, James, 398 

“Mower County Transcript-Re- 
publican,” article noted, 245 

Mowrey, W. E., donor, 287 

Moyer, L. E., 410 

Mullen’s military road, 184 

Mulliken, platted, 521 

Municipalities. See League of 
Minnesota Municipalities 

Munson, Mrs. Hannah H., scrap- 
book noted, 414 

Murphy, John, 482 

Murray, Asher, donor, 329 

Murray, W. P., 119 n. 1, 121 n. 3; 
sketch, 109; papers of, 109, 135; 
letters to, 117-125 

Murray, William, account of land 
operations noted, 136 

Murray County, articles on his- 
tory noted, 244 

“Murray County Herald,” articles 
noted, 244, 348 

Musée Carnavalet, Paris, 256 

Museum articles acquired, 65, 66, 
229, 230, 287, 328, 329, 399, 400, 
537 

Musical life of early Minnesota, 
account noted, 343 


Nashville, battle of, 501 

“Nation,” articles noted, 145, 236 

National archives, building, 17, 
19, 282; codperative calendaring 
of documents, 285, 534 

National Association of State 
Libraries, report of public ar- 
chives committee noted, 232 

National Board of Trade, meet- 
ing, 180, 188 

National cemeteries, book noted, 


404 

Nationality statistics noted, 279- 
281. See also the several nation- 
alities 

Natural resources, book noted, 
222. See also Mineral re- 


sources, Water resources 
Neal, Lieutenant H. J., 507-509 


Ne-be-day-ke-shig-o-key, Ojib- 
way Indian, 86 
Nebraska, archives, 232; semi- 


centennial, 233, 331 
Nebraska Historical Society, 232, 
2 


233 
Nebraska History Teachers’ As- 
sociation, 292 
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Nebraska Legislative Reference 
Bureau, publications noted, 292, 


Neill, Rev. E. D., biography, 369- 
377; “History of Minnesota,” 
noted, 373; papers: acquired, 
229, 369; character and value, 
369-377 

Neill, Minnesota, donor, 229 

Nelson, Knute, 282 n. 1; address 
on Henry M. Rice noted, 340 

Nelson, R. R., sketch, 118 n. 1; 
letter to Murray (doc.), 118 

Nelson, T. E., donor, 326 

Nelson collection, 324, 397 

Nettleton, A. B., letters to, noted, 
218 

Neutral Ground, article noted, 
141 

New England element, 318, 432 

New France, book noted, 71, 221, 
527 

“New International Encyclopae- 
dia,” articles noted, 234 

New Ulm, 422, 425; in 1857, 430; 
militia company organized, 
431: battles of, 439-443, 447-454 

“New Ulm Review,” articles 
noted, 297, 547 

New York, historical work, 5: 
archives, 18, 232; state-support- 
ed libraries, 332; article on his- 
torical work noted, 231; account 
of Scandinavian and German 
elements noted, 338 

New York City, in 1853, 362-368; 
historical guide noted, 144 

New York City History Club, 
activities, 144 

New York Crystal Palace Exhibi- 
tion, 352, 363-365 

New York His torical Association, 
“Proceedings,” noted, 231 

New York Public Library, “Tf 
tin,” articles noted, 143, 235 

Newspapers, preservation neg- 
lected, 101; bibliography noted, 

131; historical value, 253. See 

also Journalism 

Newton, Edmund, “Preliminary 
Concentration = sts on Cuyuna 
Ores,” noted, 7 

Nickerson, W. 5. archeological 
explorations, 534 

Nicolay, J. G., letters noted, 374 

Nicollet County, “History,” re- 
viewed, 378 


Nix, Jacob, 439 n. 1 
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Nobie, Mrs., captured by Ink- 
paduta’s band, 429 

Nobles County, articles on early 
history noted, 244, 415 

Nobles’ expedition, 167 n. 2 

Nobles’ wagon road, 184 

Norelius, Erik, sketch noted, 404 

Norlie, Rev. O. M., “Norsk 
lutherske prester i Amerika, 
1843-1913,” and “Den forenede 
norsk lutherske kirke i Ameri- 
ka,” reviewed, 130-132 

Normal schools, organized, 185; 
compilation of laws noted, 294 

Norris, James, 352 

“Norroena Library,” 393 

Norsemen, books on voyages 
noted, 132, 528 

“North American Review,” arti- 
cle noted, 149 

North Carolina, historical work, 

5: archives, 72 
North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, publications noted, 71, 
233, 336 

North Carolina State Literary f 
and Historical Association, 
“Proceedings,” noted, 233, 336 

North Dakota, articles noted, 
144, 242; source material noted, 
522. See also Dakota Territory 
North Dakota State Historical 
Society, activities and publica- 
tions noted, 233; “Collections,” 
vol. 4, noted, 334 

North Dakota University, articles 
in “Quarterly Journal,” noted, 
144 

Northern Pacific Railroad, 186, 
196, 197, 287; source material 
noted, 216-219; guidebook not- 
ed, 336; publication noted, 
412. See also Railroads, Trans- 
portation . 

Northfield, articles on early his- 
tory noted, 245; historical 
pageant, 542 

Northfield bank robbery, 514-520; 
bibliography, 520 n. 1 

“Northfield Independent,” article 
noted, 245 

“Northfield Norwegian Ameri- 
can,” article noted, 245 

Northup, Anson, 168 

Northwest Company, source ma- 

terial noted, 335, 522; article 

noted, 403 














Northwest School of Agriculture 
and Experiment Station, article 
noted, 385 

“Northwestern 
acquired, 537 

Norton, D. S., 261, 262 

Norwegian element, books and 
articles noted, 130-132, 234, 338, 


Chronicle,” file 


Norwegian 
books on 
130-132 

Norwegian Pioneers’ Association 
of America, meeting, 238 

Norwegian Society, 395 

Noyes, C. P., 27 

Noyes, Mrs. C. P., 141 


Church, 
reviewed, 


Lutheran 
history 


Oakes, C. H., 353 

Oftedal, Sven, 394 

Ogden, W. B., letters to, 
218 

O’Gorman, Thomas, “The Proph- 
ecy,” noted, 320 

Ohio, 158, 159; state-supported 
libraries, 333: books and arti- 
cles noted, 141, 159, 211 

“Ohio Archaeological and 
torical Quarterly,” 
noted, 72 

Ohio constitutional convention, 
1850-51, 157, 158 n. 1, 159 


noted, 


His- 


article 


“Ohio History Teachers’ Jour- 
nal,” articles noted, 540 
Ohio Philosophical and Histo- 


rical Society, 5 
Ojibway Indians. 
Indians 
Old Northwest, 
noted, 141, 402 
Old Settlers’ Association of the 


See Chippewa 


bibliography 


Head of the Lakes, meeting, 
293 
Old settlers’ associations, meet- 


ings noted, 149, 238, 246, 293, 
340, 406, 407, 408, 409, 543, 544 

Old Settlers’ Benefit Association, 
meeting, 293 

Olin, Lieutenant R. C., member 
of military commission, 468 

Oliver, J. W., “The Position of 
the Historian in the Observ- 
ance of Statehood Centen- 
nials,” noted, 331 

Olmstead, S. B., 118 n. 3 

Olmsted, David, 118 
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O’Meara, J. B., 
Shields, an 
noted, 235 

O'Neill, J., Fenian leader, 200, 
201 


“James H. 
Appreciation,” 


Ordway, Sergeant John, “Jour- 
nals,’ noted, 539 
Orfield, M. N., “Federal Land 


Grants to the States with Spe- 
cial Reference to Minnesota,” 
reviewed, 126-129 

“Osakis Review,” 

Osseo, origin of name, 298; arti- 
cle on history noted, 298 

“Osseo Review,” articles 
298 

Oswego Board of Trade, 173 n. 2 

Other Day, John, rescues Miss 
Gardner, 428 n. 1, 429 

Otter Tail City, picture noted, 

Otter Tail County, 162; articles 
on history noted, 246, 413; 
“History,” reviewed, 378 

Otter Tail County Old Settlers’ 
Association, 246 

Otter Tail Lake, 
noted, 391 

Owatonna, 457; article on early 
history noted, 412 

Owens, J. P., sketch, 156 n. 2 


article noted, 


noted, 


description 


Paddock, article on settlement 
noted, 246 
Page, E. C., “How the Museum 


of History Works,” noted, 531 

Pageants, St. Paul, 79; Anoka, 
236, 543: Mankato, 340, 405; 
Minnetonka, 406; Northfield, 
542; historical value, 251; books 
noted, 74, 79, 243, 292, 406, 539, 
543 

Paine, C. S., 332, 404 


Painter, F. M., “History of 


Navigation on the Red River 

of the North,” noted, 145 
Palmer, Ben, “Swamp _ Land 

Drainage with Special Refer- 


ence to Minnesota,” noted, 294 
Palmer, G. M., 406 ‘ 
Palmer, Jareb, account of 


Ink- 


paduta massacre noted, 428 n. I 
Paltsits, V. H., 
Frizzell's 
California in 1852,” 


(ed.) “Lodisa 
Across the Plains to 
noted, 143 
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Panic of 1857, 164, 435 

Pardue, ———, 500, 508, 510 

Parkman, Francis, letters noted, 
374 

Parks, state: 79, 545: establish- 
ment recommended, 531; ac- 
count noted, 222—military: book 
noted, 404 

Passavant, Rev. W. A., 61 

Paul, G. F. C., “City of St. Paul 
and Vicinity,” noted, 241 

Paullin, C. O., historical atlas of 
the United States in prepara- 
tion, 70 

Paxson, F. L., 332; “A Constitu- 
tion of Democracy—Wisconsin, 
1847,” noted, 141 

Payment day, Sioux, 427; 
bago, article noted, 346 

Rev. Raymond, (ed.) 
ite der Leopoldinen- 
iftung im Kaiserthume 


Winne- 





’ noted, 71 
22 
a Pe] 


“Reminiscences,” 


Pe-ta-wah-na-qua-be-na 
wu ef. R7 
- ‘ 
Petercor Conra article r 
ao 
Cwedich element note 222 
Phelan. R. 1 Communities Cos 
ter note 7? 
QD ro¢ 724 
Phonogray 254 
rhysica geography t K ar 
rie © + 14 QW 02977 ¢ 
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Pierce, E. D., “James Allen Reed: 
First Permanent Settler in 
Trempealeau County and 
Founder of Trempealeau,” 
noted, 106; “Remains of a 
French Post near Trempea- 
leau,” noted, 390 

Pierre Bottineau prairie, article 
noted, 298 

Pierson, O. C., “A Letter on the 
Criticisms of the Minnesota 
State Board of Health,” noted, 
146 

Pike, Zebulon M., birthplace, 540 

Pillsbury, J. S., letters noted, 375 

Pioneer Rivermen’s Association, 
organized, 293; excursion, 543 

Piper, ———, 455 

Pipestone County, articles on 
early history noted, 409, 415 

Pipestone County Old Settlers’ 
Historical Society, meeting, 
409 

“Pipestone Leader,” article noted, 
415 

Plummer, C. S., 323 

Political parties, bibliography 
noted, 235 

Politics and government, 121-123, 
164, 165 n. 1; source material 
noted, 96, 109, 133, 216-219, 374, 


391, 392, 537: books and arti- 
cles noted, 67, 72, 222, 273, 296, 


346, 546 
Polk County, article 
“History,” reviewed, 378 
Pomeroy, Mina E., donor, 536 


noted 337 


Pond, Rev. G. H., letters noted, 
37 

Pontiac, biography noted, 527 

Pope, General John, relation t 
Sioux War, 465, 471, 474, 482 
reprints from report of 1850 
noted, 383 

Population, maps showing dis- 
tribution noted, 278 

Populist Party, source material 


noted, 96, 133. See also Politi- 


al narties 


Porter. T ] letter t T ted 218 

Portraiture + ; frauds 
noted. 334 

Posey. C. J ed.) “Minnesota 
number « Journal of Geog 
raj y reviewer 319 Ger x 
Tat Influer es or tne Ex- 

; 

1 es , 
ploration and Early Develop 
ment o finne ‘ note 319 

















Posters, historical value, 253 
Potter, Franc M., 419 n. 1 
Potter, Franc M., (R) Weld’s 
“Social and Economic Survey 
of a Community in the Red 
River Valley,” and Warber’s 
“Social and Economic Survey 
of a Community in Northeast- 
ern Minnesota,” 279-281 
Potter, Linus, sketch, 419 n. 1 
Potter, T. E., portrait, 419; 
sketch, 419 n. 1; autobiography, 


419-521 
Potter, Captain T. E., Recollec- 
tions of Minnesota Evxperi- 


ences, 419-521 
Presbyterian Church, 
terial noted, 370 


source ma- 


Presbyterian Church, First, Min- 
neapolis, history noted, 295; 
First, St. Peter’s, 295; First, St. 


Paul, 370; House of Hope, 370 
Presbytery of Minnesota, 370 
President of the United States, 

article noted, 390 


Preston, W. T. R., “Strathcona 


and the Making of Canada,” 
noted, 

“Preston and Virginia Papers,” 
noted, 98 n. 1 

Prices of commodities, England 


in 1816, 57, 58; Kansas in 1855, 

121; invoices of 1864 acquired, 

329: source material noted, 536 
Protestant church, first in Minne- 

sota, 295; first building, 370 
Provencal, Louis, 383 


Public Archives Commission, 
survevs, 30, 39 

Public documents. See Archives 

Public land policy, account of 
Scandinavian influence noted, 
272 

Public lands, book on administra 


tion reviewed, 126-129; distribu- 
tion noted, 529 
Public records. See Archives 
Public utilities, books and articles 
noted, 78, 80, 223 
Purner, Captain Jerry, river pilot, 
Purssell, U. G., “Climatic Condi 
tions of Minnesota,” noted, 59 
Putnam, Rev. J. W., “Minnesota, 
a Description of the Natural, 
Political, Mechanical, and Agri 
cultural State of the Country,” 
noted, 67 
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Pyle, J. G., biography of James 
J. Hill noted, 397 


Quaife, M. M., (ed.) “Proceed- 
ings of the State Historical So- 


ciety of Wisconsin, 1914,” re- 
viewed, 94-108; (ed.) “Henry 
Hay’s Journal,” noted, 107; 


“Some New-found Records of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 


tion,” noted, 141; (ed.) “Ex- 
tracts from Capt. McKay's 
Journal—and Others,” noted, 
391; (ed.) “Proceedings of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, 1914-15,” review- 
ed, 530; (ed.) “Journals of Cap- 
tain Meriwether Lewis and 


Sergeant John Ordway,” noted, 
539 


Quinn, David, 474 


Radin, 
historical 
of the 


Paul, (tr.) “A  Semi- 
Account of the War 

Winnebago and the 
Foxes,” noted, 107 

Radisson, Pierre d’Esprit, Sieur, 
historical drama noted, 149; ex- 
plorations noted, 222 

Railroads, early, 117; proposed 
routes to Pacific Coast, 160, 
161, 163, 166, 167, 168, 170, 178, 
182, 184, 211-215; panic of 1857, 
164; source materi il noted, 
216-219, 233, 375, 392: books 
and articles noted, 80, 223, 234, 
272, 277, 402, 413, 528, 542, 547. 
See also Great Northern Rail- 
road, Northern Pacific Railroad, 
Transportation 

Rainy Lake City, 


article on his- 


tory noted, 298 
Rainy Lake region, 162 
Rainy River, 59, 60; article on 


flora noted, 337 
Ramsey, Alexander, 37, 54, 170, 
187, 188, 196, 205, 228, 352; ad- 
ministration of school lands, 
128, 251; letters noted, 218, 374; 
ene Fae B contest, 375; tender 
of troops, 387; call for volun 
teers, 388 
famsey County, reports of off 
cials noted, 75, 76; landowners’ 
directory and map noted, 410 
State Park, 545 
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Rand, McNally, and Company, 
maps noted, 410 

Reade, , 199 

Read's Landing, pictures acquired, 
65 

Read’s Landing Association of 
the Twin Cities, donor, 228 

Reciprocity treaty between Can- 
ada and the United States, 
agitation for renewal, 170-178; 
source material noted, 216-219 

Reclamation of swamp lands, 
book noted, 294 

Recording agencies, 254 

Records, preservation in ancient 
times, 3 

Red Cedar Lake. See Cass Lake 

Red Lake, 59, 60; description 
noted, 523, 524 

Red Lake River, picture of old 
crossing noted, 381; recollec- 
tions of treaty noted, 228; de- 
scription noted, 524 

Red Plume, Indian chief, 480 

Red River, navigation, 163, 167, 
168, 169, 171, 246; articles on 
steamboating noted, 144, 145, 
234; description noted, 523 

Red River carts, article noted, 





Red River Navigation Company, 


96 

Red River Rebellion, 188-190; 
source material noted, 216-219 

Red River settlement. See Sel- 
kirk 

Red River Valley. 162; books and 
articles noted, 59, 162, 163, 279, 
319, 386, 522, 547. See also 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Sel- 
kirk 

Red River Valley Old Settlers’ 
Association, meeting, 340 

Redman, E. G., “Dairying and 
Creameries,” noted, 385 

Redwood Agency. See Lower 
Sioux Agency 

Redwood County, history in 
preparation, 149, 236; article on 
newspapers noted, 228; town- 
ship histories noted, 541 

Redwood Falls, article on history 
noted, 545 

“Redwood Falls Patriot,” copy 
acquired, 228 

Redwood ferry, ambush, 461 

Reed, A. H., “Genealogical Rec- 
ord of the Reads, Reeds, the 


Bisbees, the Bradfords,” noted, 


Reed, J. A., sketch, 106 

Reformed Episcopal Church, 
source material noted, 371 

Regional history, report on lists 
of courses noted, 531 

Relief measures, Sioux War, 54; 
source material noted, 51; arti- 
cle noted, 141 

Religious organizations and so- 
cieties, importance of preserv- 
ing records, 141; reports noted, 
77, 235, 295, 345, 541, 544; source 
material noted, 370, 371, 402; 
books and articles noted, 222, 
238, 246, 279-281, 342, 393, 408, 
415, 541, 544 

Remine, J. W., 261 

Remington, E., and Sons, 268 

aeeoeon, historical value, 
253 

Renville County, article on agri- 
culture noted, 244; “History,” 
reviewed, 378; account of Sioux 
massacre noted, 541 

Renville County Old Settlers’ 
Association, meeting, 408 

Republican convention of 1855, 
circular acquired, 536 

Reynolds, Amelia B., 323 

Reynolds, Joseph, article on, 
noted, 531 

Rhode Island, archives, 233; 
state-supported libraries, 333 

Rice, Edmund, 118 n. 5 

Rice, H. M., 171, 353, 434; statue, 
329, 339; letters noted, 375 

Rice, Mrs. H. M., photograph ac- 
quired, 230 

Rice County, archeological work, 
534 


Richardson, Nathan, “History of 
Morrison County,” noted, 276 

Richot, , 194 

Riel, Louis, Red River Rebellion, 
192-195; Saskatchewan upris- 
ing, 201-204; picture noted, 325 

Riggs, R. R., 298 

Riggs, Rev. S. R., 298, 398, 429, 
432, 481; letter acquired, 327; 
“Mary and I,” noted, 383, 396; 
diary of the Sibley expedition 
of 1863 noted, 475 n. 1 

Robert, Captain Louis, 297, 422 n. 
2; sketch noted, 144 

Robertson, D. A., 158 n. 1; papers 
acquired, 228 
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Robertson, Rev. D. T., “The Win- 
ning of the Valley,” noted, 343 

Robertson, V. L., 533; donor, 158 
n. 1, 228, 230 

Robinson, Doane, 290; “Progress 
of South Dakota, 1914 and 
1915,” noted, 290, 532 

Robinson, E. V., “Early Eco- 
nomic Conditions and the De- 
velopment of Agriculture in 
Minnesota,” reviewed, 277 

Rochester, settlement, 260; arti- 
cle on early history noted, 348 

Rochester (N. Y.), petition in be- 
half of Riel, 203 

“Rochester Post and Record,” 
article noted, 348 

Rock County, article on early 
history noted, 244 

Rockwell, Ethel T., “Historical 
Pageantry,” noted, 539 

Rockwood, Rev., 516 

Rogers, E. G., reminiscences 
noted, 547 

Roosevelt, Theodore, account of 
execution of slave criticized, 
11-13 

Rose, A. P., “History of Rock 
and Pipestone Counties,” re- 
prints from, noted, 244 

Roseau lake and river, 59 

Royal Society of Canada, “Trans- 
actions,” noted, 337 

Runic monuments, book noted, 


Rupert’s Land, 188, 190; docu- 
ments noted, 335 

Rush City, article on early his- 
tory noted, 244 

“Rush City Post,” article noted, 
244 

Russell, Jeremiah, 353 

Russia-Siberia railroad, 205 


St. Anthony, 117, 163, 370; pic- 
tures acquired, 230, 329; articles 
noted, 346, 410, 414 

St. Anthony Falls, 297; picture 
acquired, 230; water power, 
421; articles noted, 67, 335, 347 

St. Anthony Falls Water Power 
Company, 421 n. 2 

St. Cloud, 163, 168; books and 
articles noted, 318, 346, 398 

“St. Cloud Journal-Press,” 317: 
articles noted, 245, 299 

St. Croix River, 352 


St. Croix Valley Old Settlers’ 
Association, meeting, 238, 544 
“St. James Plaindealer,” article 
noted, 148 

St. Louis River, descriptions 
noted, 391, 523, 524 

St. Louis River military reserva- 
tion, article noted, 404 

St. Paul, 117, 351, 421; reports of 
officials noted, 76; historical 
pageant, 79; visit of H. W. 
Seward, 186; pictures acquired, 
230, 329; invoices of business 
houses acquired, 329; map 
noted, 544; books and articles 
noted, 67, 79, 144, 222, 241, 297, 
319, 320, 341, 346, 411, 547 

St. Paul Academy of Natural 
Sciences, record books  ac- 
quired, 230 

St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 
Company, 187; source material 
noted, 216-219. See also Great 
Northern Railroad 

St. Paul Board of Trade, 177 

St. Paul cathedral, article on 
history noted, 321 

St. Paul Catholic Historical So- 
ciety, publications noted, 320, 


St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, 
160, 167, 168, 176, 204 

St. Paul Civil Service Bureau, 
publications noted, 344 

St. Paul Common Council, 166 

“St. Paul Daily News,” article 
noted, 297 

“St. Paul Dispatch and Picneer 
Press Year Book, 1916,” noted, 
341 

“St. Paul Farmer,” article noted, 
546 

St. Paul Institute, “Year-Book,” 
noted, 242 

“St. Paul Pioneer Press,” articles 
noted, 144, 245 

St. Paul Public Library, 73, 146 

St. Paul quadrangle, geological 
maps noted, 411 

St. Paul quartermaster and com- 
missary depot, article noted, 
404 


St. Paul Trades and Labor 
Assembly, article on history 
noted, 240 

St. Peter, 414; militia goes to the 
relief of New Ulm, 443 

St. Peter’s. See Mendota 
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St. Peter’s agency, account noted, 
540 


St. Vincent, 163 

Sanborn, E. P., 64 

Sanborn, General J. B., books and 
papers acquired, 535 

Sanborn, J. B., 64; donor, 535 

Sanborn and French, docket of 
cases acquired, 535 

Sand Lake River, description 
noted, 526 

Sanders, E. C., in battles of New 
Ulm, 439 n. 1, 443, 450 

Sandy Lake, descriptions noted, 
391, 523 

Santa Fé gag og history, 20 

Sardeson, W., 59; “Description 
of the Fd and St. Paul 
District,” noted, 411 

Saskatchewan district, 174, 188, 
191, 237; second Riel Rebellion, 
201-204; reports on geography 
and natural resources noted, 
160, 162, 163, 166, 170, 171 n. 1, 
174; exploration and survey 
noted, 522 

Satterlee, M. P., address and 
pamphlets on the Sioux War 
noted, 323, 399, 541 

“Saturday Evening Post (Bur- 
lington, Iowa),” articles noted, 
72, 145, 415 

Sauk Centre, site of stockade 
marked, 542 

Sauk County (Wis.) Historical 
Society, activities, 106 

Sauk Rapids, 117; article on 
early history noted, 346, 348 

“Sauk Rapids Sentinel,” article 
noted, 299 

Saunders, Captain, 55 

Savanna River, description noted, 
523 

Savs, Rev. Mathias, “The Catho- 
lic Church in Wright County,” 
noted, 385, 540 

Sawmills, 335, 432, 546 

Sayer, John, fur-trader, 525 

Scandinavian - American  collec- 
tion, 135. See also Nelson col- 
lection 

Scandinavian element, source ma- 
terial noted, 50; books and 
articles noted, 270, 274, 292, 338. 
See also Icelandic element, 
Lutheran element, Norwegian 
element, Swedish element 


Scandinavian singers’ associa- 
tions, programs acquired, 326 

Scandinavian Workingmen’s So- 
ciety. See Skandinaviske Ar- 
beiderforening 

Schaefer, F. J., “The History of 
the Diocese of St. Paul,” noted, 
320 

Schall, T. D., address on Henry 
M. Rice noted, 340 

Schaper, W. A., “The Need of a 
Constitutional Convention in 
Minnesota,” noted, 342 

Schmahl, J. A., “History of the 
Newspapers of Redwood Coun- 
ty, Minnesota,” noted, 228 

Schmidt, E. W., archeological 
work, 534 

Schmidt, L. B., “The Activities 
of the State Historical Society 
of Iowa,” noted, 72; “The 
Economic History of American 
Agriculture as a Field for 
Study,” noted, 401 

Schmidt, Mary E. S., 323 

Schofield, R. L., donor, 229 

“School one aa. articles 
noted, 143, 147 

School lands, «eee of adminis- 
tration noted, 128 

School laws, compilation noted, 
294 

Schools. See Colleges and 
schools, Education 

Schuch, Edward, “Castles and 
Abbeys of England in Poetic 
and Romantic Lore,” noted, 150 

Schulz, C. G., 147, 294 

Schwalbach, Mathias, 267, 268 
Schwartz, ———, 268 

Scioto Company, article noted, 
141 

Scofield, J. D., memorial sketch 
noted, 407 

Scctch-Irish element, book noted, 
270 

Scott, , 194 

Scott, Thomas, execution, 195 n. 





Scott County, county seat, 423 n. 
2; landowners’ directory and 
map noted, 410 

Scottish archives, examination 
for source material, 70 

Scotton, Rev. Thomas, reminis- 
cences noted, 299 

Sears, D. B., sketch noted, 335 
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Sedgwick, Theodore, 352, 363, 

Seehuus, K., 130 

Selkirk, Earl of, 403, 528 
“Selkirk,” steamboat, 234 

Selkirk, 160, 166, 168, 169, 171, 175, 
186, 188-195, 246; source mate- 
rial noted, 216-219, 335; books 
and articles noted, 403, 528 

Sellors, B. L., 120 

Selvig, C. G., articles noted, 385 

Seven Oaks massacre, articles 
noted, 403 

Seward, W. H., visits St. Paul, 
_ autograph letters noted, 
re 

Shakopee, 414, 423, 423 n. 451; 
sourc e material on battle 5 oe 
327 

Sharp, H. A., “The Preservation 
of Historical Records in Hol- 
land,” noted, 143 

Shaska. See Chaska 

Shaw, ———, 441 

Shelbyville, militia goes to the 
relief of New Ulm, 445 

Sherman, Althea R., “An His- 
torical Survey of the Region 
about the Mouth of the Wis- 
consin River,” noted, 331 

Sherman, W. T., autographed 
“Memoirs,” acquired, 326 

Shields, James, statue, 69; sketch 
noted, 235 

Shockley, E. V., 383 

Sholes, C. L., 266-268 

Shoop, C. F., “An Investigation 
of the Concrete Road-making 
Properties of Minnesota Stone 
and Gravel,” noted, 146 

Sibley, H. H., 118, 169, 353, 363, 
422 n. 3; papers of, 243, 289; 
campaign of 1862, 450, 461, 462, 
466; appoints military commis- 
sion, 467 n. 1; expedition of 
1863: account, 475-490; bibliog- 
raphy, 475 n. 1 

“Signal letter,” by President 
Taylor, 157 


“Silver Lake Leader,” article 


noted, 297 

Sinclair, D., 261 

Sioussat, S. L., 142, 332 

Sioux Indians, 351; villages in 
Minnesota, 422 n. 3; payment 
day, 427; reservation, 435; arti- 
cle on Wapasha’s band noted, 
107; articles on removal from 


Minnesota noted, 183, 347; 
source material noted, 289, 327; 
Father De Smet’s manuscript 
report acquired, 535. See also 
Lower Sioux Agency, Upper 
Sioux Agency 

Sioux prisoners, trial, 466; at- 
tempts to capture, 467; peti- 
tions for release, 467; execution 
of thirty-eight, 467-469; dis- 
position of remainder, 487; 
article noted, 297 

Sioux River, description noted, 
162, 211 

Sioux War, 1862-65, 54, 437-490; 
3ishop Whipple’s manuscript 
report on causes acquired, 326; 
source material noted, 532; 
books and articles noted, 183, 
213, 214, 245, 323, 347, 399, 413, 
541. See also County histories 

Sixth Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, battle of Big Mound, 
482; article noted, 245 

Skandinaviske Arbeiderforening, 
account books acquired, 326 

Skansen, 256 

Skavlem, H. L., “The Skavlem 
and Odegaarden Families from 
Their Emigration from Norway 
down to the Present,” noted, 
338 

Skelton, O. D., “The Railway 
Builders,” noted, 528 

Skinner, H. M., “The Story of 
Minnesota,” noted, 236 

Slav element, bibliography noted, 

o] 

Slavery in Kansas, 1855, 120 

Slayton, article on early history 
noted, 2 

“Slayton Gazette,” article noted, 

Smet, Pierre-Jean de, manuscript 
report acquired, 535 

Smith, A. H., 396 

Smith, C. K., sketch, 110 n. 1; 
letter to Thomas Corwin (doc.), 
110-117 

Smith, Donald. See Lord Strath- 
cona 

Smith, F. L., 
noted, 544 

Smith, G. M., “South Dakota, Its 
History and Its People,” noted, 
291 

Smith, G. R., 282 n. 1; address on 
Henry M..Rice noted, 340 


“Reminiscences,” 
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Smith, H. W., 448, 471-474 

Smith, Mrs. H. W., 449 n. 1 

Smith, J. G., letters to, noted, 218 

Smith, John, 157 

Smith, O. F., 
noted, 148 

Smithsonian Institution of Wash- 
ington, phonographic and film 
records, 254, 257 

Social life and conditions, books 
and articles noted, 67, 78, 79, 
107, 109, 222, 147, 279, 295, 296, 
346, 393, 408, 541, 546. See also 
County histories 

Soils, books and articles noted, 
59, 319 

“Soldiers’ Lodge,” 437 n. 1 

“Somerset County Historical 
Quarterly,” article noted, 540 

Soule, , 267 

Source material, collection, 8-16, 
253; defined, 16; preservation, 
16-22; publication, 22;  arti- 
cles noted, 235, 334. See also 
Archives 

South America, article on Scandi- 
navian element noted, 338 

South Bend, 461, 465 

South Dakota, archives, 105; 
books and articles noted, 290, 
291. See also Dakota Territory 

South Dakota State Department 
of History, 105; activities, 142, 
332; publications noted, 290, 


reminiscences 





“South Dakota Historical Col- 
lections,” vol. 8 reviewed, 532 

Southwest, account noted, 397 

Spanish-American War, account 
of Minnesota troops noted, 222 

Spellbrink, Christopher, account 
of Milford massacre noted, 384 

Spirit Lake, massacre of 1857, 
428-430; memorial boulder, 542 

“Springfield Advance,” article 
noted, 244 

Springfield settlement, Indian 
raid, 428 

Squier, G. H., “Remains of a 
French Post near Trempea- 
leau,” noted, 390 

Stafford, Cleveland, reminiscences 
noted, 297 

Stage lines. See Transportation 

Standing Buffalo, Indian chief, 
480 


Stanley, May, “A Minnesota 
Christmas and Other Verses,” 
noted, 296 

Stanton, E. M., autograph letters 
noted, 377 

Staples, Isaac, 123 

Starkey, Captain James, expedi- 
tion to Lake Shetek, 449 n. 1 

State historical societies. Sec 
Historical societies 

State history. See History 

State-supported libraries, account 
noted, 332 

State universities, report on state 
history departments noted, 531 

Steamboats and _ steamboating, 
Red River, 168; Mississippi 
River, 355-359; Ohio River, 358; 
Minnesota River, 422-425; 
books and articles noted, 72, 
144, 145, 234, 414, 422 n. 2, 425 
n. 1, 531 

Stearns County, “History,” re- 
viewed, 317-319; article on early 
history noted, 299 

Steele, Franklin, 118 

Steele, S. B., “Forty Years in 
Canada,” noted, 234 

Steele County, article on early 
history noted, 412 

Steenerson, Elias, address on ter- 
ritorial pioneers noted, 340 

Steenerson, Halvor, 282 n. 1; rem- 
iniscences noted, 149; address 
on Henry M. Rice noted, 340 

“Stephen Leader,” article noted, 
149 

Stephens, George, (ed.) “The Old- 
Northern Runic Monuments of 
Scandinavia and England,” 
noted, 399 

StepHeNnson, G. M., (R) Orfield’s 
“Federal Land Grants to the 
States with Special Reference 
to Minnesota,” 126-129 

Stephenson, Isaac, “Recollections 
of a Long Life,” noted, 338 

Stevens, E. A., donor, 328 

Stevens, F. C., donor, 66 

Stevens, N. E., 65 

Stevens, W.E., “Fur Trade in the 
Old Northwest, 1774-1796,” 
thesis noted, 404; “The Organ- 
ization of the British Fur 
Trade,” noted, 539 

Stevens County, articles on early 
history noted, 244, 299 




















INDEX 


Stevenson, Beatrice, “The Scandi- 
navian-American,” reviewed, 274 

Stiles, C. C., articles on Iowa ar- 
chives noted, 142, 235 

Stillwater, 117, 163; description 
noted, 67 

Stillwater convention, anniversary 
celebration, 237 

Stockades, in the Sioux War, 490, 
491, 542 

Stockholm Northern Museum, 256 

Stoek, J. F., letters acquired, 536 

Stone, C. R., letters and diary ac- 
quired, 328 

Stony Lake, battle of, 483 

Storrs, C. B., “Visitin’ "Round in 
Minnesota,” noted, 412, 541 

Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
Lord, 195; letters noted, 217, 
218; biographies noted, 402 

Stringer, E. C., 397 

Strong M. M., papers described, 
392 

Strother, French, “Louis W. Hill, 
the Successor to the Empire 
Builder of the Northwest,” 
noted, 542 

Stubbs, Florence K., “Early His- 
tory of Mankato,” noted, 347 

Stubbs, Milton, 323 

Sully, General Alfred, expedition 
of 1863, 484, 485, 486 

Superior, 297; accounts of early 
history noted, 228, 293 

Supreme court, “Reports,” noted, 
241, 295 

Surveys, social and economic, 
books reviewed, 279-281 

Sverdrup, Georg, 394 

Swamp land reclamation, source 
material noted, 52; history 
noted, 294 

Swann, J. R., donor, 327 

Swedish Baptist Church of Fergus 
Falls, history noted, 238 

Swedish element, accounts noted, 
384, 385, 415. See also Scandi- 
navian element 

Swift, E. M., donor, 538 

Swift, H. A., 454; letter to Ram- 
sey (doc.), 54; sketch, 55 n. 1 

Swiss archives, examination for 
source material, 70 

Sylvester, F. G., 100 

Synod of Minnesota, 370, 372 
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Taché, Bishop, 195 

Taliaferro, Major Lawrence, let- 
ters noted, 374 

Sater eeeee, Sioux Indian, 469 
n. 

Taverns in early Wisconsin, arti- 
cle noted, 107 

Taylor, Elizabeth, 206 n. 4 

Taylor, Harriet, 206 n. 4 

Taylor, Henry, and Company, 
publications noted, 236, 321 

Taylor, J. W., papers of, 134, 216- 
219, 324; biography, 153-210; 
bibliography, 210-216, 325; pic- 
ture acquired, 

Taylor, James, 154, 155, 161 

Taylor, Zachary, 156, 157 ; 

Teachers’ institutes, place in 
school system, 185 

Tecumseh, biography noted, 527 

Tenancy, increase in agricultural 
districts, 280 

Tennessee, archives, 142 ; 

“Tennessee Historical Magazine,” 
article noted, 142 

Tennessee Historical 
publications noted, 142 

Terry, J. C., 121 

Teton Sioux, 484 

Texas, article on history noted, 
143 

“Texas History Teachers’ Bulle- 
tin,” article noted, 143 

Text-books, historical value, 9 

Thatcher, Mrs., captured by Ink- 
paduta’s band, 429 

Third judicial district, election of 
1864, 261; of 1871, 262 

Third Minnesota Infantry Assoct- 
ation, “Proceedings,” noted, 77 

Third-party movements, source 
material noted, 96, 133. See also 
Political parties 

Thomas, General, 499, 501, 502 

Thompson, David, “Narrative of 
Explorations in North Amer- 
ica,” reviewed, 522-527 

Thompson, John, 456 

Thompson River, emigration to, 
171 

Thorburn, Grant, 363, 364 

Thornton, Sir Edward, 201 

Thorson, N. A., “The Schools of 
Polk County,” noted, 386 

“Through the Mill by ‘4342,’ a 
Prison Story That's Different,” 
noted, 146 


Society, 
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Thwaites, R. G., 5, 9, 94, 95, 539; 
(ed.) “De Boucherville’s Nar- 
rative,” noted, 289; letters 
noted, 374 

Timber lands, account of admin- 
istration noted, 129 

“Time and Tide,” steamboat, 422 

Todd, Irving, “Reminiscences,” 
noted, 544 

— John, “Record Book,” 10- 
1 


Todd County, “History,”  re- 
viewed, 275-277 

“Todd County Argus,” article 
noted, 4I5 

Tourtillotte, George, donor, 538 

Trabert, Rev. G. H., “English Lu- 
theranism in the Northwest,” 
reviewed, 61 

Trade unions, account noted, 240 

Traders and trading posts. See 
Factory system, Fur trade, In- 
dian agents 

Trails. See Transportation 

Trans-Mississippi Northwest, bib- 
liography of historical activ- 
ities noted, 291 

Transportation, 117, 119, 168, 184, 
351-368; books and articles 
noted, 107, 143, 234, 277, 402, 
408, 413, 415, 528, 545, 546, 547. 
See also Description and travel, 
Railroads, Steamboats and 
steamboating 

Travel routes. See Transporta- 
tion 

Traveling libraries, account noted, 
332 


Traverse des Sioux, 383, 414, 424 

Treaty of 1832, article noted, 141 

Treaty of Ghent, article noted, 
106 

Treaty of Old Crossing of Red 
Lake River, account noted, 228 

Treaty of Traverse des Sioux, let- 
ters describing noted, 383 

Trempealeau, articles on French 
post noted, 390 

Trempealeau County, article on 
first settler noted, 106 

Trimble, 3 “The Agrarian 
History of the United States as 
a oenveet for Research,” noted, 


Turtle Lake, description noted, 
523, 525 
Tuttle, Mrs. G. E., donor, 329 


Twenty-fifth Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, at South Bend, 465 

Tyner, Daniel, 455 

Typewriter, history of its origin, 
265-268 

Tyrrell, J. B., (ed.) “David 
Thompson’s Narrative of His 
Explorations in North Amer- 
ica,” reviewed, 522-527 


Underwood, O. W., address on 
Henry M. Rice noted, 340 

“Ungdommens Ven,” article 
noted, 226 

United Norwegian Lutheran 
Church, books on organization 
and activities reviewed, 131 

United States, commercial rela- 
tions with Hungary, 123; rela- 
tions with Canada, 166-206, 216— 
219; relations with England, 
books noted, 106, 234, 339 

United States army and navy offi- 
cers in Libby prison, roster ac- 
quired, 288 

United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, publication noted, 341 

United States Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, publication noted, 145 

United States Geological Survey, 
publications noted, 146, 336, 411 

“United States Military Reserva- 
tions, National Cemeteries, and 
Military Parks,” noted, 404 

United States postal service, arti- 
cle noted, 149 

United States Supreme Court as 
an international tribunal, article 
noted, 343 

“University of California Chron- 
icle,” article noted, 541 

Updyke, F. A., “The Diplomacy 
of the War of 1812,” noted, 234 

Upham, Warren, 26, 28, 226, 323, 
385, 529; “Memoir of Newton 
Horace Winchell,” noted, 80; 
“Geologic and Archaeologic 
Time,” noted, 150; “Women and 
Children of Fort St. Anthony, 
Later Named Fort Snelling,” 
noted, 243, 289; memorial 
sketch of John D. Scofield 
noted, 407; “The Work of 
N. H. Winchell in Glacial Geol- 
ogy and Archaeology,” noted, 
412 

UpHam, Warren, (R) Leverett’s 
“Surface Formations and Agri- 
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cultural Conditions of North- 
western Minnesota,” 59-61; (R) 
Castle’s “Minnesota, Its Story 
and Biography,” 222-224; (R) 
Tyrrell’s “David Thompson's 
Narrative of His Explorations 
in North America,” 522-527 

Upper Sioux Agency, description, 
426 


Van Brunt, George, 546 

Vance, W. R., “The Supreme 
Court of the United States as 
an International Tribunal,” 
noted, 343 

Van Cleef, Eugene, “The Climate 
of Minnesota,” noted, 319 

Van der Zee, Jacob, “The Neutral 
Ground,” and “The Black 
Hawk War and the Treaty of 
1832,” noted, 141; (ed.) “Cap- 
tivity of a Party of Frenchmen 
among Indians in the Iowa 
Country,” noted, 289; “Episodes 
in the Early History of the Des 
Moines Valley,” noted, 401 

Van Dyke, C. C., 282 n. 1; ad- 
dress on Henry M. Rice noted, 
340 

Van Sant, S. R., 293 

’arney, H. C., donor, 328, 537 

"érendryes, The, books and arti- 
cles on, noted, 331, 528, 539 

‘ermilion Range Old Settlers’ 
Association, meeting, 544 

Verwyst, Rev. Chrysostom, “Glos- 
sary of Chippewa Indian 
Names of Rivers, Lakes, and 
Villages,” noted, 540 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, 256 

“Vikvaeringen,” publication be- 
gun, 411 

Vincent, G. E., “The Sense of the 
State,” noted, 541 

Vincent, G. E., The Social Mem- 
ory, 249-259 

Violette, E. M., 332 

Virginia, studies in history by 


E. D. Neill, noted, 373; archives, 
404 


a~<« 


a 


“Virginia Daily Enterprise,” arti- 


cle noted, 299 

Virtue, Ethel B., “Principles of 
Classification of Archives,” 
noted, 142 


Visher, S. S., “Notes on the 
Geography of the Red River 
Valley,” noted, 319 

Volk, Douglas, sketch noted, 411 

Volstead, A. J., address on Henry 
M. Rice noted, 340 


Wakefield, Joe, fur-trader, rem- 
iniscences noted, 414 

Walker, J. B., “Pioneer Boyhood,” 
noted, 385 

Walker, General William, Nicara- 
guan expedition, 420 

Walnut Grove, “History,” 
41 


noted, 


Walworth County (Wis.) His- 
torical Society, activities, 106 

Wapasha, article noted, 107 

“War Eagle,” steamboat, 511 

War of 1812, books and articles 
noted, 106, 234 

Warber, G. P., “Social and Eco- 
nomic Survey of a Community 
in Northeastern Minnesota,” re- 
viewed, 279 

Warner, Anna R., account of Lac 
qui Parle mission noted, 396 

Waseca, 457; militia goes to the 
relief of New Ulm, 445 

Washburn, C. C., 347, 392 

Washburn, F. L., “Further Ob- 
servations on Minnesota Birds; 
Their Economic Relation to the 
Agriculturist,” noted, 294 

Washburn, W. D., 204, 399 

Washburn, W. D., Jr., donor, 399 

Washburn-Crosby Company, 
“Wheat and Flour Primer,” 
noted, 241 

Washburn Memorial Orphan Asy- 
lum, article noted, 347 

Washington, source material 
noted, 522 

Washington County, landowners’ 
directory and map noted, 410 

Watab prairie, article on payment 
day noted, 346 

Water power, St. Anthony Falls, 
421; articles noted, 79, 335, 347 

Water resources, article noted, 
319 

Water routes, maps noted, 277. 
See also Steamboats and steam- 
boating 

Waterman, C. N., 261, 262 

Watonwan, organized, 419 n. 1 








Watonwan County, “History,” re- 
viewed, 528-530 

Watonwan River, 149; Indian 
raids, 433, 462-465 

“Waumadee Herald,” history, 65 

Waukesha County (Wis.) His- 
torical Society, activities, 106 

bets * Henry, reminiscences noted, 


Wayland (Mass.), petition in be- 
half of Riel, 203 

“Wayzata Reporter,” articles 
noted, 298 

Weaver, A. T., sketch of J. J. Hill 
noted, 235 

Webb, May and Edna, (eds.) “Fa- 
a Living Americans,” noted, 


Webster, H. J., “History of the 
Democratic Party Organization 
in the Northwest,” noted, 72 

Webster, W. F., “Minnesota 
Day,” noted, 411 

Wedelstaedt, Count Heinrich von, 
documents acquired, 328 

Wedge, Franklyn Curtiss-. See 
Curtis- 7 Franklyn 

Wee, M. 130 

Weide, N- 'B., portrait acquired, 
400 


Weide, W. R., donor 400, 537 

Weiser, Dr. J. S., 470; in battle of 
Big Mound, 481 

Weld, L. D. H., “Studies in the 
Marketing of Farm Products,” 
noted, 78; “Social and Eco- 
nomic Survey of a Community 
in the Red River Valley,” re- 
viewed, 279; “Farmers’ Eleva- 
tors in Minnesota,” noted, 294 

Weller, L. H., papers noted, 96 

Welles, Gideon, autograph letters 
noted, 377 

Wells, 459 

“Wells Mirror,” article noted, 299 

Wenzell, H. B., (ed.) “Minnesota 
Reports,” noted, 241, 295 

West, T. F., 466 

Western Art Association, 237 
“Western Home Monthly,” arti- 
cle noted, 325 

“Western Magazine,” articles 


noted, 342 
Wheat area in Canada, article 
noted, 206 n. 2 


Wheaton, Loyd, 200 
“Wheelock’s Weekly,” articles 
noted, 413 
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Whipple, C. H., donor, 326 

Whipple, Bishop H. B., manu- 
script report acquired, 326 

= Horace, letters to, noted, 
1 


White Bear quadrangle, geologi- 
cal maps noted, 411 

Whitefield, Edward, drawing ac- 
quired, 230; letters and manu- 
scripts noted, 408 

Whitney, A. J., 120 

Whitney, J. E., 363 

Wickes, Maria, 155 

Wickes, Silas, 155 n. 1 

Wickware, F. G. (ed.) “The 
—_— Year Book,” noted, 
3 


Wiek, A. L., 130 

Wild rice, 353, 365 

Wilkin, Alexander, photograph 
acquired, 230 

Wilkinson, M. S., 424 

Willet-Holthuysen Museum, Am- 
sterdam, 256 

William Hood Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute. See Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute 

Williams, A. L., sketch, 119 n. 1 

Williams, Isabella R., “By the 
Great Wall: Letters from 
China,” reviewed, 396 

Williams, J. F., 373 

Williams, Mark, 396 

Williams, Mary W., “Anglo- 
American Isthmian Diploma- 
cy,” noted, 339 

Williams, W. H., “Laws of Min- 
nesota Relating to the Public 
School System,” noted, 294 

be gage = T. S., 295, 398. 
429, 432, 

Willis, J. w. “Indian Eloquence 
in a Judicial Forum,” 292; 
donor, 329 

“Willmar Tribune,” article noted, 


Willow Creek, Indian raid, 491 

Willson, Beckles, “The Life of 
Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal,” noted, 402 

Wiutson, C. C., Lloyd Barber, 
260-263 

Wilson, Thomas, 261, 262 

Wilton, 456 

Winchell, N. H., 26, 28; memoir 
noted, 80; article on his con- 
tributions to glacial geology 
noted, 412 
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Windom, William, 204, 261, 262; 
letters to, noted, 218 


Windom, history of schools 
noted, 530 
Wing, Frank, “The Album,” 
noted, 80 
Winnebago Indians, relation to 


Sioux massacre, 438, 441, 447, 

456; reservation, 438; agency, 

456; articles noted, 107, 183, 346, 

348 

Winona, articles on early history 
noted, 107, 148, 299 

Winona Bar Association, 260 n. 1 

Winona County, account of first 
fair noted, 348 

“Winona Normal Bulletin,” arti- 
cle noted, 69 

“Winona Republican-Herald,” 
articles noted, 148, 299, 348 

Winona State Normal School, or- 
ganized, 185 

Winsor, Justin, letters noted, 374 

Wisconsin, administration of ar- 
chives, 100-105; state-support- 
ed libraries, 332; source mate- 
rial noted, 326, 391; books and 
articles noted, 67, 106, 107, 141, 
326, 338, 402 

“Wisconsin Alumni 
article noted, 292 

“Wisconsin Historical Collec- 
tions,” index noted, 234; volume 
22 noted, 539 


Magazine,” 


Wisconsin Historical Commis- 
sion, 98 

Wisconsin River, articles noted, 
67, 331 

Wisconsin state capitol, inade- 


quacy, 102 

Wisconsin State Historical Soci- 
ety, 5, 9; “Proceedings, 1914,” 
reviewed, 94-108; “Proceedings, 
1915,” reviewed, 389-391; manu- 
script collections described, 391- 
393: Burrows estate acquired, 
539; bulletin on historical pag- 
eantry noted, 539 

Wisconsin State Historical Muse- 
um, 99; description noted, 292 
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Wolseley, Viscount G. J., 195 


Women, account of activities in 
Minnesota noted, 222 


Wood, L. A., “The Red River 
Colony,” noted, 528 
Wood, William, “All Afloat.” 


noted, 528 
Wood Lake, battle of, 462 
W oodburn, J. A. “The Indiana 
Historical Commission and 
Plans for the Centennial.” 
noted, 291 ; 
Woodman, Cyrus, 
scribed, 392 
Woods, H. E., report noted, 139 
W orking Men’s Association of 
= United States, 240 
“World’s Work,” articles 
ph ie ork,” articles noted, 
“Worthington 
noted, 415 
“Wowapi Wakan: the Holy Bi- 
ble, copy acquired, 398 
Wright County, “History,” re- 
viewed, 378 
Wrong, G. M., 402; (ed.) “Chron- 
icles of Canada,” reviewed, 527 


papers de- 


Globe,” 


article 


“Yale Law Journal,” article noted, 
79 

Yellow Medicine Agency. See 
Upper Sioux Agency 

Yellow Medicine County, article 
noted, 298 

Young, J.S., “Administrative Re- 
organization in Minnesota,” 
noted, 243 

Young America, article on early 
history noted, 246 

“Young America Eagle,” 
noted, 246 

Younger brothers, 514-520 


article 


Zech, A. A., “County Schools,” 
noted, 385 
Zurich National Museum, 255 





ERRATA 


18, lines 30 and 35, for Johnston, read Johison. 
98, line 31, for Jenkins, read Jenkin. 
107, line 26, for Joseph, read Jasper. 
143, line 13, for Frisell, read Frizzell. 
157, line 26, for 1849-50, read 1850-51; the former date is give 
in the letters cited. 
184, line 3, for Noble's, read Nobles’. 


219, line 1 of note 1, for James W. Tayler, read James Taylor. 
342, line 16, for Edward, read Edmond. 
383, line 2, for Schockley, read Shockley. 


419, line 15 of the note, for 1912, read 19/0. 
7, line 3 of the note, for Colonel Miller, read Major Cook 
512, line 8 of the note, for at the time of their muster-out at 
Fort Snelling, read in 1864 before the battle of Nashville. 
The same correction should be made in line 13, page 399. 








